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craftsmen has. failed, according to re- 
ports, to interfere seriously with 
transportation, or to produce a definite 
statement of the numer of men out. 
Edward F. Grable, president of the 
maintenance of way employees, who 
returned to Detroit after conferences 
here with officials of other unions, to- 
day apparently held the key to the 
strike situation and upon him hopes 


for averting further walkouts largely | 


were banked. 

Claims on the completeness and 
effectiveness of the shopmen’s strike 
differed according to the sources. 
Union officials asserted that the walk- 
out was virtually 100 per cent and 
would seriously hamper railroad op- 
erations. Railway executives tenta- 
tive fixed 90 per cent as the maximum 
number out. 

Officials of the mechanical depart- 
ment of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
Railway at Parsons, Kas., yesterday 
went to work in the roundhouse. Mo- 
tive power superintendents and me- 
chanical department heads worked as 
repairers under direction of shop fore- 
men. 


striking shopmen in the St. Louis dis- 
trict. It was reported there late last 
night that striking Pennsylvania shop- 
men had asked to be reinstated, fear- 
ing they would lose seniority and pen- 
sion rights, but the report could not 
be verified. 


Advices of the first impairment of | 
train service came from Corbin, Ky., | 
i ti 


where it was said lack of motive 
equipment has forestalled the move- 
ment of 2499 cars of coal. At least 
one passenger train was delayed for 
more than an hour, it was learned. 
Passenger Traffic Heavy 

In some rail centers plans were in 
preparation for replacing - strikers 
rangements. .The New York Central 
railroad inserted large advertisements 
in Chicago newspapers. 

Passenger traffic since the strike 
began is reported by the roads to 
have been exceptionally heavy, owing 
to pre-holidey travel. 

The United States Railroad Labor 
Board marked time pending further 
developments. 

The New York Central advertise- 
ments said: 

Mechanics and help -s wanted—On 
account of the action of a number of 
our shop and engine house employes, 
who left the service in defiance of the 
United States Labor Board, the New 
York Central :s in need of: Machinists 
and helpers; hoilermakers and helpers; 
electricians and helpers; tank repair- 
ers and helpers; boilerwashers, quali- 
fied car repairmen and inspectors. 

Board and sanitary housing will be 
furnished and ample police protection 
provided at all times. 

The United States Labor Board di- 
rects that all men taking the places of 
strikers are to understand they will not 
be considered strike breakers and will 
be protected in their positions, and con- 
sidered as doing a public good. 

Wages: Standard, as directed by the 
United States Labor Board. 


Labor Board Taken to Task 
Shopmen of the Michigan Gentral, 
who walked out at Jackson, Mich., 
have been given until July 15 to re- 
turn, according to a notice posted by 
the company. Unless the men come 
back the general manager is quoted 


as saying the railroad probably will 
close down permanently a large part 
of the shops in Jackson and have the 
work done in eastern shops. This 
would leave 900 or more local shop- 
men without employment. 

Harry L. Nelson, chairman of the 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
Railway System Shop Crafts, issued a 
statement at Nashvifle, Tenn., assert- 
ing that politics and unfairness to 
Labor were mixed in Rail Board 
decisions. He said that with the ex- 
ception of one increase granted in 
July, 1920; practically every decision 
handed down has been against the 
employees. “The decisions except 
wages, that have been decided against 


the railroads, have been disregarded 


by the largest railroads of the coun- 
try,” he said. 

He charges that Judge Barton of 
Tennessee, who is a member of the 
public group, and Ben W. Hooper, 
<a angge of the road, also from Ten- 
néssee, received appointments because 
of political alignments. , 


Maintenance of Way Workers 
Not to Strike Unless Ballot 
Shows Large Favorable Vote 


DETROIT, Mich., July 3 (By The 
Associated Press) — Whether the 
‘nation-wide railroad strike would 
spread to the maintenanceof way work- 
‘ers, numbering some 450,000, depended 
today upon the canvass of a strike 
vote begun by Grand Lodge officers 
of the United Brotherhood of Main- 
tenance of Way Employees and Rail- 
“way Shop Laborers. Checking of th 
vote began at brotherhood headquarf- 
ters here this morning. 

E. F. Grable, grand president of the 
brotherhood, announced that if a- ma- 
jority of from two-thirds to three- 
fourths of the vote is found to favor 
a strike, the men will be ordered out. 

Grable declared that although 
280,000 of the 450,000 maintenance of 
way men employed on the American 
rail lines are affiliated with the 
brotherhood, the 170,000 wgon-union 
workers have been given opportunity 
to vote, and their wish, as* expressed 
by the ballots being canvassed today, 
will be considered with those of the 
brotherhood members. 

A strike order was withheld Satur- 
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SIX SHOPCRAFT UNIONS © 
OUTLAWED BY RAIL BOARD 
FOR PRECIPITATING STRIKE 


train schedules, en, 

on Sunday were carried 
mal way. It was also 
200 new mén had been 

places of strikers. : 

John C. Ready, chairman of the 
local .strike organization as well as 
president of the system federation, 
last night said that the shopmen 
want satisfaction on three points. He 
said the men objected to the cut of 
7 cents an hour, which was effective 
Saturday, making 15 cents an hour 
reduction in the last year. Since 
October 16, Mr. Ready said the men 
have had to work Sundays, which 


lday by President Grable following a 
hearing before the Labor Board in 
Chicago. At that time Mr. Grable said 
certain concessions had been given 
and all workers were urged tb remain 
at work pending a meeting of the 
grand lodge officers. Reports re- 
ceived here indicate approximately 


25,000 maintenance of way men have (they are not willing to dd. The third 


gone out.. If these reports are cor- 
rect, Mr. Grable declared, their action 
was because of a misunderstanding, 
and because the men are in sympathy 
with the shop craft workers. 
Strike orders have been prepared 


contractors” with the result that shop- 
men have been thrown out of work. 
The men want the work put back into 
the shops. ; 


objection was that the New Haven'! 
Company had let out. work to “dummy | 


at the Brotherhood headquarters ad-; Striking shopmen frem the Spring 


dressed to 2700 local unions through-! Street'and Cedar Hills shops met this | 


out the country. 
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Members of National Council 
- Hear Reports on Various’ — 
Educational Problems 


_ Teacher co-operation in school ad- 
ministration has passed from the realm 
of the merely speculative into that 
of actualities, Miss Cornelia S. Adair, 
Richmond, Va., told members of the 
National Council of Education at their 
meeting in Wentworth Institute this 
afternoon, at which the reports of four 
committees on educational problems 
and the report of the executive com- 
mittee on program and assignments 
were presented. 


ceed. themselves” for 
of four 


was chosen to membership in the 
place of L. R., Alderman, San Diego, 
Cal., resigned. _ | 

A final report 
rural education was made by. John 


| F. Sims, president of the State Normal 


School, Stevens Point, Wis., chairman 
oz the committee. | 
Equal Opportunity for Rural Pupils 
“The objective of all efforts made 
in the improvement of rural]. educa- 


“We no longer say, ‘Shall teachers | tion must be, if we are true to-our 


of the vote today show the majority walkout and the first time since the what extent do they co-operate in. ad- 


considered necessary by 


President! strikers were formed into a local! ministration?” she said. 


Grable, the messages will be dis-, strike body with John C. Ready, presi- o¢ our so-called ‘new ideas,’ the teacher 


patched immediately calling out every dent of the system federation, in | participation 
7 jmoyement is an old friend under a 
Those who attended this meeting 


member of the organization except‘ charge. 
those necessary for public safety. 


“If we find, after going over these! aii © was an enthusiastic and largely 


ballots, that from two-thirds to three-/| atte: ed one. The business was to: 
fourts of the.maintenance of way men. perfe the organizatiofby appoint- 
have voted in favor of the strike, the! ment of committees and the adoption 
vote will be considered by the execu-/ of a plan for picketing the local shops. 
tive board as mandatory, and it then; after the meeting it was stated that 


Officials and clerks took places of | Wilt become my duty as president of! the conditions from the strikers’ point 


the Brotherhood, to _ sanction - the} of view were unchanged from those 


or teachers’ council 
new name, or a ve sig practice that 
has been dignified with a high-sound- 


ing ‘title. 
Process of Evolution 
“If you will think back over your 
experience you will remember that 
teachers have always participated in 
school management to a greater or 
less degree and with greater or less 


Should the canvas forenoon for the. first time since the | co-operate in administration?’ but ‘To| American ideals, that the educational 


opportunities. provided for the rural 


“Like many! childrén,.. nearly one-half of our 


school population, be made equiva- 
lent to those offered to children in 
the most favored urban communities,” 
said Mr. Sima. “To elevate the rural 
schools’ tg, this standard means the 
arousing of an intelligent and con- 
structive interest among our rural 
people in the education of their own 
children at home. While many find 
this .opportunity elsewhere, there 
should be no abridgment of local. op- 
portunity for all of the rural children. 


years and’ M. 8. Clark, super- 
intendent of schools, Sioux City, Ia., | 


of the committee on |. 


” 


(“The ment for consolidated 
| schools ¥s the greatest forward move- 
ment in the Nation today. — 
“We cannot long perpetuate a de- 
mocracy if we treat our rural popu- 
lation in the future as we have done 
inthe past. : ee 
“We must put on a publicity cam- 
paign for the education of the boys. 
and the girls of our rural districts | 
in the fields of endeavor that will not | 
= sawn par te ~~ = voce: | The national troops were victorious 
tional work profitable but also equip | be 
hese boys and girls to live a richer |'™ the battle in Dublin on Sunday. 
Early in the evening they opened with 


and fuller life.” 
‘ a heavy fire, and several rebel strong- 


DUBLIN INSURGENTS 
LOSE STRONGHOLDS 


have penetrated. to 

“Our troops Have cut 
munications between 
Barry’s Hotel and La 


400 Rebels Captured 


—— 


nearly 400 prisoners. 

An official bulletin said: “Thirty 
irregularg who occupied Moran's 
(Continued from Page 1) Hotel are now in our hands, as is also 

ithe section bounded by Talbot. Purdon, 


nelled under adjacent buildings to 
provide a way of escape. ‘Amiens and Gardiner streets. Gen- 


holds were captured, together with 


strike,” Mr. Garble said. 


New York Strike Headquarters 
Arranges Many Mass Meetings 
and Routes Picketing Forces 


NEW YORK, July 3—Several con- 
ngents of pickets were sent to strike 


‘centers in the New York district to- 
iday and union leaders set out for out- 


lying points to assist in organizing 
strikers for systematic picket duty in 
accordance with plans made at the 
organization meeting of the general 
strike ‘committee. This committee, 
which represents all crafts affected by 
the walk out of shop men in protest 
against the Railroad Labor Board’s 
wage reductions, will maintain gen- 
eral headquarters at the Continental 
Hotei here, it was announced. 

The vanguard of the pickets’ army 
went to nearby points last night but 
most of the pickets for the district 
will be assigned today. 

Definite schedules for daily mass 
meetings in the larger centers have 
been prepared and _ several are 
planned for today. 


the shop crafts have been assigned to 
speak. It is understood they are to 
direct their efforts toward getting all 
the men to stay out on Wednesday, 
the first full workday after the holi- 
days, and toward preventing the em- 
ployment of strike-breakers, 


Electric Power Arranged 
According to officials of the New 


York Central, the Edison Company has. 


a cable connection with the railroad 


transmission lines that can be utilized |. 


by throwing a switch. This connec- 


tion, it was explained, was made to}- 


meet any emergency crippling of the 
powerhouse plants. The New York, 
New Haven & Hartford road, which is 
electrified to New Haven, on its New 
York division, except for bhe Danbury 
branch, has arranged to secure power 
from various electric and traction 
companies between the two division 
terminals, if necessary. 

Every precaution has been taken by 
the Long Island Railroad to guard the 
Long Island City power plant. Wil- 
liam Lahey, chief inspector of the 
police department, having provided 
approximately 200 patrolmen and de- 
tectives as a police guard. 

Maine Workers Not Intereested 

According to railroad officials, al- 
though denied by the Labor leaders, 
the majority of the electrical workers, 
coal passers, and others empleved at 
the power house of the Long Island 
and Pennsylvania railroads did not go 
on strike. The posts left vacant by 
the strikers have been filled by volun- 
tvers from various departments of the 
two roads, including a number of pen- 
sioners. ; 

Discrediting reports that mainten- 
ance of wa¥ men were planning to 
join the strike, and that a decision to 
this effect was expected from Detriot 
today, local railroad executives said 
they were confident the maintenance 
mien would; not be led into the strike. 
after seeing the results of the first 
few days. df the shop strike. Labor 
leaders, however, pointed to the re- 
port that 300 maintenance men at 
Elizabeth, N. J., had voted to strike as 
soon as they can get permission from 
international headquarters, and as- 
serted that some of the right of way 
track workers already were out. ~ 

Marine workers will take no steps 
to support the railroad shop crafts in 
their strike, Thomas Healey, secretary 
of the Marine Engineers’ Beneficial 
Association announced today. He as- 
serted the marine men did not pro- 
pose to take action in sympathy with 
the rail unions because the latter 
failed to aid the maritime crafts in 
the unauthorized strike of 1929. 

Asserting that “nobody will starve 
and nobody will freeze,” even though 
the strike of shop crafts unions 
should continue to October, the sea- 
son of heaviest traffic, officials of the 
American Association of Railway 
Executives today announced they 
would maintain a “hands-off” policy, 
leaving each road to extricate itself 
from the strike. 

This policy would not be altered if 
maintenance of way men should join 
the shop crafts unions, it was de- 
clared. With 4500 locometives and 
more than 100,000 cars in reserve, 
Association chiefs asserted that, “the 
situation could not possibly become 
as acute as the one which prevailed 
during the switchmen’s strike of 1920, 
when all equipment was in a dilapi- 
dated condition.” 

Recruits to take the jobs of the 
230,000 union men contemplating a 
strike could be recruited from the 
“floating army of unemployed.” 


Two Hundred New Men 
Hired by the New Haven 


NEW HAVEN, Conn., July 3—Con- 
ditions at the shops of the New. Haven 
road in Connecticut were unchanged. 
this morning. It Was stated by the 
railroad management last night that 


| 


: 
- 


| 


At these meetings | 
International and district leaders of. 


j 


of Saturday nighti No definite state- 
ment of the’attitude of the strikers to- 
wards the railroad management would 
be issued for a day or two. 

Mr. Ready said that he was receiv- 
ing reports from all parts of the sys- 
tem, and that he was in constant 
touch with the othér strike organiza- 
tions ‘in places where the shopmen 
have been sufficient in numbers to 


organize one. The reports he had re-. 


ceived during the forenoon indicated 
that everything was quiet along the 
line. 


Picketing Arrangements Made 
PROVIDENCE, R. I., July 3—The 
shop crafts at a meeting today made 
preliminary plans for carrying out a 
picketing plan at places where strik- 
ers have been employed, and intend to 
institute the system as soon as full 
details can be perfected. President 
Blum today said that 99.9 per cent of 
the employees were out on the P¢Svi- 
dence division, and declares that the 
seven men who have remained at work 
will be encouraged to leave. More 
than 400 attended the meeting which 
was ‘in the nature of a roll call. 
Railroad officials this morning op- 
ened an employment office at the 
Union Station here to hire men for 
all départments and by noon-time had 
taken on 25, who will be distributed 
between the shops at Warren, Valley 
Falls and this city. It was announced 
that the places of the strikers wil! be 
filled as rapidly as possible with new 


men. 
, 


Springfield Shops Reopen 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., July 3—With 
the reopening today of the West 
Springfield .shops of the Boston & 
Albany Railroad, which have been op- 
erating with a skeleton crew since 
April 26, only 75 of the normal force 
of 480 men appeared for work, though 
the railroad reported that 14 new men 
were added. As the nearly 400 other 
former workmen stayed away, they 
were classed today as strikers, and the 
total men on strike on that road, the 
Boston & Maine and New York, New 
Haven & Hartford was accordingly 
raised to about 700. | 

The shops of the Boston & Albany 
and Boston & Maine -roads here are 
being picketed today, but there has 
been no trouble. Announcement was 
made from the Boston & Maine offices 
that that road would not take back 
men who have struck, and that men 
employed in their places will be given 
permanent jobs. . 


Signal Men Join Strike 


BIDDEFORD, Me., July 3—Twenty 
signal men employed on the eastern 
and western divisions of the Boston 
& Maine, joined the striking railroad 
men this morning. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
LIQUOR SALES GROW 


(Continued from Page 1) 


when they feared they would be ar- 
rested. 

But it can be said in all truthfulness 
that the government liquor system is 
efficient. With 55 liquor stores spread 
all over a province with a population 
of 500,000, the undertaking is one of 
the biggest government-owned purely 
commercial projects in Canada. There 
are two warehouses now, stocked with 
$2,000,000 worth of liquor of all sorts, 
from beer to champagne. As in many 
liquor stores, only one man is re- 
quired, only 250 men are employed 
now by the liquor board, which con- 
sists of three men. With this formid- 
able distributing system it is not dif- 
ficult to secure all the liquor one de- 
sires. 

Under government control, it is 
estimated, the people of British Co- 
lumbia are paying about $13,000,000 
a year for liquor. This is almost 
as much as the total revenues of the 
Provincial Government. An average 
of over $1,000,000 a month for a pop- 
ulation of 500,000, or $2 a month for 
every man, woman and child! This 
is the moderation of government con- 
trol! 


—_—_— — 


ANOTHER WAR CRIMINAL CASE 


LEIPSIC, Germany, July 3 (By Ttte 
Associated Press; -The Supreme Court 
here which has jurisdiction in the cases 
of alleged war criminals today ac- 
quitted Dr. Oscar Michelsohn of Berlin, 
named in the Allied list and accused of 
ill treating prisoners of war. The At- 
torney-General on Saturday had asked 
for a sentence of one year’s imprison- 
ment for the accused. 


75-CENT RADIO SET SHOWN 
Special from Monitor «Bureau 
NEW YORK, July 3—Radio appara- 
tus, including a 75-cent recéiving set 
mgde by a New York school boy, is 
among articlés on display at the school 
men’s and publishers’ exhibit, which 


opened today at One Hundred and Fif-' 


teenth Street and Amsterdam Avenue. 


“Since many rural communities 


After a temporary lull the final as- ‘eral -Ennis telephones at 8:20 that 


' 


J 


| vice-president 


obviousness. From the informal dis- 
cussion between teacher and princi- 
pal, teacher and teacher, persons in- 
terested in education with other per- 
sons interested in education have 
evolved our great educational associa- 
tions; from this also evolved the 
teachers’ council idea. 

“Teachers’ councils are génerally 
constituted for some or all of the fol- 
lowing purposes: to.raise the stand- 
ard of the teaching profession, to en- 
courage professional improvement, to 
foster a spirit of sympathetic good 
will and helpfulness. among teachers 
and a better understanding between 
teachers and officials, and to democra- 
tize the school systems; that is, to 
give teachers a voice in shaping edu- 
cational policies.” 


Elementary Course Needs 


The speaker presented a question- 
naire for general ‘discussion to get 
material for the final report of the 


scannot meet this demand owing to 


their relatively small assessed valua- 
tion, the substitution of a larger taxa- 
tion and administrative unit is impera- 
tive. This larger unit would distribute 
the burden of taxation as the larger 
unit contributes from larger sources 
of taxable wealth. 

“The rural teacher, having one of 
the most difficult tasks in the educa- 
tional field, must have special train- 
ing, and special facilities must be 
established to train them. Young peo- 
ple will not prepare for this work as 


the salaries paid them are less than 


the wages of unskilled labor. Better 
salaries and’ a more attractive and 
satisfying life are at the bottom of 
any wide, improvement. The true so- 
lution will be found in the establish- 
ment of consolidated schools and rural 
high schools.” 


Central Authority Advocated 
Attribyting most of the troubles of 


committee on participation of changes; the rural schools to lack of sufficient 


needed in the elementary 


courses. 


school |funds, L. N. Hines, president of the 


Indiana State Normal Schools, made a 


Miss Katherine D. Blake, New York: plea for larger taxing and administra- 


City, presented the final report of the 
committee -on changes needed in the 
eiementary school courses. 


| 


? 
; 


Other; we want,” he said. 


tive units. “When we solve the finan- 
cial problem, we will get the results 
He advocated a 


speakers on this committee were Wil-!| centralized national authority control- 
liam E. Grady on “Geography,” Geor- | ling administration and distribution of 


gia Alexander on egg arm esc How- | funds. . 


ard R. Driggs on “Science” and 


‘ 
‘ 
\ 
' 


He attributed present conditions to 


Elizabeth A. Woodward on “Training | insufficient income, to the provincial 
(attitude on the part of the rural pop- 


Charles H. Keyes, president of Skid-| ulation toward educational questions, 
more College, Saratoga Springs, N. Y.,,and to poor leadership among teachers. 
and acting chairman of the joint com-;|All these retarding factors rest, in the 
mittee on health, gave a brief review final analysis, on a money -basis, he 
of the history of the committee and | declared. 


for Parenthood.” 


its work. 
Council Elects Officers 


“The problem is to arouse the rural 
popylation and keep them aroused,” 
said-George S. Dick, inspector of rural 


J. M. Gwinn, superintendent of city ' schools in Wisconsin. He cited an in- 
schools in New Orleans, La., was/stance of a school in his State which 


elected president of 


the National was kept open for months with only 


Council to succeed Homer H. Seerley,'one pupil in attendance and said “‘it 


president of the Iowa State Teachers 
College, at the business meeting in 
the Assembly Hall of Wentworth In- 
stitute Saturday afternoon. Ada Van 
Stone Harris, Pittsburgh, was elected 
and David Corson, 


‘would be better to close these schools 


rather than to go through the form 
of holding school.” 
Recommendation was made by the 
committee on tests and measurements 
that these be applied in rural as well 


Newark, N, J., was named to fill the/as in city schgols. 


SOLDIERS ADVISE ATTENTION 


BE FOCUSED ON GRADE SCHOOL 


Members of the department of, we are to save our Nation,” said Mr. 
schoo! administration assembling in; Snyder. “To save our rural schools, 


the Gardner Auditorium at the State; we must consolidate. 


Not to consoli- 


House this afternoon were strength-| date may bring to pass McCauley’s 


ened in their zeal by a message 
brought to them from the American 
army of occupation in Europe by Mrs. 
Edith McClure Patterson of Dayton, 
O. Mrs. Patterson was sent to Eu- 
rope by the United States Govern- 


i 
} 


} 


prediction of over 100 years ago—rela- 
tive to America. ‘Before the end of 
the twentieth century, either some 
class or nobility will seize the reins of 
government with a strong hand or 
your republic will be pillaged and 


ment to study European education laid waste by barbarians in the twen- 
in connection with which she talked/tieth century as the Roman Empire 
with meinabers of the American Army! was in the fifth, with this difference, 


besegjoo ger High School. 


located there. She said: 
“These soldiers said to me, 


‘ 
‘ 
f 


that the Huns and Vandals who rav- 


‘Go; aged Rome came from without her 


home and tell the people of America | borders, while our Huns and Vandals 

that we can't stand as we are stand-/| will be engendered within our own 

ing, with 5,500,000 illiterates, with one- | re 4 and be a product of our own 
| Institutions.’ . 


fourth of the people unfit to serve in 
the army. . 

“Go home and tell the people of 
America that it is not the college that 
needs endowing, but. it is the public 
school system; it. is that 50 per cent 
of our people who only get through 
the sixth grade that need our atten- 
tion.” 


I 


Only a Question of Time 
“You will agree with me that some- 


‘thing must be done to save the rural 


schools. Many things can be done and 


| Many things will be done, and by 1935 


75 per cent of all“the rural schools 


‘of the Nation will have been. consoli- 


illiteracy and low mental standards: 


among the American people today, we 
must begin with our educational sys- 
tem,” she declared. 

Mrs. Patterson discussed the subject 
of “Home Thrift and Financing.” She 
said: 
business of the Nation. 


to maintain the home. Twenty-six 


! 
' 
i 
' 


i 


“Home making is the biggest} 
In point of; jp 


fact, all other business is, in the end, | rural districts. 


“To erase the present condition of dated. 


“To bring about the consolidation of 
rural schools as rapidly as possible, 
the different states should 

1. Frame binding laws on the con- 
solidation of rural schools. 

2, Appropriate money enough to 
put these laws into effect. 

3. Put on a big publicity campaign 
favor of our boys and girls of our 


“Every time a traveler between New 


million women are housewives in! york and Boston reads the sign- 


America today. They are spending 90; hoards along the 
per cent of all the money earned by the! the thousands he 
The Government tells us that! vertised but not one single sign boost- 


most of these dollars are exchanged ing thé public 
for ahout 33% cents value. In other signboard that says, 


words, the American man works all 
day for a wage and his wife spends 


| 


' 
; 


railroad track by 
finds everything ad- 


Where's the 
‘Support Your 
Rural Schools,’ or ‘Educate - Your 
Rural Children So That They May 


schools. 


that wage with about one-third effi- Have a Fuller Life’? 


ciency. 


“The attitude we have had as a na- 


“The home is woman's place-of busi- | tion towards consolidated schools has 


ness and she must put it upon a busi- led, year after year, thousands of our | 


ness basis.” 


| 
‘ 
; 


rural boys and girls up to the altar of 


Karl F. Adams, principal of Lin-' ignorance, and there sacrificed them 
coln High School, Seattle, Wash., to the hard god of wealth. 


urged co-operation between civic cr-. 


ganizations and school authorities. 
George B.. Thomas, member of the 


schoo] board of Portland, Ore. de-. 


scribed the activities of the Benson 
The grad- 
ing and classification of pupils ac- 
cording to their ability to progress in 
their schoo] work was advocated by 
Miss Zoe I. Hirt, girls’ counselor at 
the East High School, Erie, Pa. 


- Rural School Problem. 

J. Buell Snyder, member of the 
Board of Education at Perryopolis, 
Pa., spoke on the consolidation of 
rural schools. st 


“We must save our rural schools if 


| 


} 


Practiced in All Activities 
“We all believe in consolidation: all 
married men are living examples of 
the belief in consolidation, and single 


ones are willing to be made examples, |. 


Take the farmer—if hé did not be- 
lieve in consolidation, you would «ce 
fifty little pens scattered over his 
farm instead of one grand big barn 
for his stock and harvest. 
manufacturer or coal operator; one 
trip ‘through his factory or mine will 
convince you that he lays great stress 
on consolidation. vie 

“Take the modern howne; the wife 
takes pride in showing you -her 


kitchen cabinet and cupboards, where [fl 


Take the} 


sault was begun at 9 o’clock. During. 
areas held by the: 
insurgents in various parts of the 
city were occupied by Free Staters. | re 
The National Army forces are oper-/; 
ating from the O’Connel Bridge to/|j 
The attack is | 
being pressed particularly against ' Square. 
Hammain’s Hotel,- where Mr. de Val-; 


the night the other 


fhe Parnell monument. 


era is believed to be, following his 
flight from the Gresham Hotel. De- 


spite the stray bullets, a large crowd | 


is watching the fight from a dis- 
tance. 
Irreculars Captured 
Ten irregulars, occupying Cassidy’s 
saloon on Summer Hill, off Parnell 


Street, surrendered before noon. The; 


Stephen's Green Club, which had been 
held by the irregulars since Friday, 
was captured by national army forces 
today. The irregulars had evacuated 
the position. 

It is generally believed the task of 
clearing the Republicans out of the 
Sackville Street area will prove diffi- 
cult and involve heavy property dam- 
age, particularly in view of the report 
that they are commanded by such ex- 
perienced fighters as Mr. De Valera, 
Cathal Brugha, Austin Stack and Oscar 
Traynor, together with the Countess 
Markievicz, also said to be in the area. 

Rigidity Shown 

Details of the operations of the 
national corps as revealed in the latest 
official communiqués point to im- 
paired morale on the part of the irreg- 
ulars, and to the rapid crumbling of 
their defenses when seriously at- 
tacked. 

Outposts Give In : 

The tactics of the Provisional Gov- 


ernment’s military leaders in first 


cleaning out the insurgents’ outposts, 


resulted in confining the irregulars to: 


positions in the narrow area consist- 
ing Of part of Sackville Street, part of 


Parnell Square, into which Sackville 
Street runs, and Marlborougn Street, 
which parallels Sackville and is over- 
looked by the hotels knd other build- 
ings on the latter thoroughfare in 
which the main forces of the irregu- 
lars are still holding out. The rap- 
idity with which the free staters dis- 
lodged the insurgents caused surprise. 


‘many instances.” 
ithen-enumerates the separate 


the irregulears have been driven from 
eight positions they held.” 

“All is quiet.” was the significant 
port from Cork and Limerick. 

“Our troops recaptured Bridgeman’s 
shop in Parnell Street and the Na- 
tional bank at the corntr of Parnell 


“During the operations last evening 
our troops captured a large number 
of prisoners, many of whom, with 
their arms and ammunition, were try- 
ing to get out of the area. Some of 
them were found to be in possession 
of hand grénades.” 

The main railroad from Cork to 
Dublin, as well as the Dublin-Belfast 
line has been cut in several places. 

The Lord Mayor of Dublin who, 


with the Archbishop of Dublin, acted. 


last evening as intermediary between 
the Nationals and the Re- 
publicans, is reported to have been 
made prisoner. soa 
Later in the afternoon another bul- 
letin was issued from the’ Free State 
headquarters, which said in part: 
“The national forces operating’ on 
the south side of the city today and 
yesterday have forced the irregulars 
to abandon practically all of their 
posts on that side, taking prisoners in 
The comm - 
ings captured, and adds: “The 
ulars also were driven from Mell and 
New streets, and a considerable quan- 
tity of arms was captured in the 
Coombe area.” 


———_ 


BANDITS SLAY WOMAN 

WASHINGTON, July 3—Mrs.Thomas 
Cheney, the Mexican-born wife of an 
American employed by an American 
company cperating in the Tampico 
oil region, was slain by Mexican ban- 
dits on Juné 29,: when she recognized 
rege leader, actording.to a report today 
to t 


to the Mexico City Government, urging 
that the slayers be apprehended and 


punished, 


STATE BANK CALL 
nk commissioner of Massa- 
chanetta bas issued a call for the condi- 
tion of trust cempanics, as of the close 
of business Friday, June 30. 


——— 


Clearing of the outposts in the 


BOSTON AND MAINE RAILROAD 
MEN WANTED | 


tory as 


47 cents per hour. 


Room 309 


Permanent positions for competent men whose work is ats | 


ers, Electricians’ Helpers, and Sheet Metal Workers’ Helpers— 


APPLY TO 


North Station Boston 


Machinists, Boilermakers, Blacksmiths, Electricians, Sheet Metal 
Workers, Coach Repejrmen and Plumbers—70 cents per heun, 


Gas Welders (Acetylene)—75 cents per hour. : 
Car Inspectors, Carpenters and Painters—63 cents per hour. | 
Machinists’ Helpers, Boilermakers’ Helpers, Blacksmiths’ Help- | 


_ 


“™~ 


ond 


ALSO Signal Men having knowledge of 
mechanical signal maintenance—70 cents per hour. 


APPLY TO‘* | | 


Room 215 Old Fitchburg Station Boste 


TO TAKE THE PLACES OF MEN ON STRIKE | 
OFFICES ALWAYS: OPEN. ~ i 


——s 


” —_ 


nena —_ PSD Cas 


One Year, $9.00 
Three Months, 2.25 


Herewith M. 


To The Christian Science 


Please enter my subscription for 


O. 


Check 


Name end a iiiv'5 o osdd ics 66050¥00% tensseabebans 


” 


Monitor, 
Boston, Mass. 


Six Months, $4.50 
One Month, 75c. 
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KU KLUX KLAN 
75 MEN IN 


INITIATES: 


MASSACHUSETTS) 


No Secrecy Maintained Relative to Ceremony or Beliefs 


s but Formule Are 


Somewhere in Massachusetts late 
Saturday night and early yesterday 
morning, 75 men of Massachusetts were 
initiated into knighthood in the Ku 
Klux Klan, the weird ceremony being 
a reproduction of those mystic night- 
time pageants of the first Ku Klux 
“Klan of immediate post-Rebellion days. 
The time was between 11 at night and 
1 in the morning of Sunday. The 
place was a back-country farm, the 
buildings of which may have been de- 
serted for a score of years, for de- 
sertion and dilapidation were visible 
‘even in the gloom of a cloud-swathed 
moon. 

The actors in the grim drama were 
—ah, here is utterance stayed by the 
stern interdict labeled “K-K-K.” Like 
their prototype of days long gone by, 
the members of the present day Ku 
Klux Klan decline to have their 
names printed in connectian with 
their action unless through official 
utterances. 

White-robed and peak-cowled mem- 
bers of the Klan from Boston and 
eastern Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, New York ahd perhaps 
New Hampshire and Vermont, were 
scid to be present on the smooth dome 
of that hidden Massachusetts hill 


Jealously Guarded 


which in times past had served as a 
meadow for the deserted farm. 


Ceremony Shows No Menace 


Forming on the smooth. and rising 
clearing of the ancient farm in four 
long white-clad files, the 300 or 400 
Knights of the Ku Klux Klan of the 
realm of Massachusetts maneuvered 
and finally assumed the form of a spa- 
cious. open square in which the ini- 
tiatory ceremonies later took place. 
With Bible displayed on altar covered: 
by the folds of the flag of the United 
States and defended by a long, keen- 
looking naked sword, the 75 initiates 
were marshalled’ into the _ hollow- 
Square formed by the white-clad and 
white-masked knights and there ab- 
jured to liye pure lives as Christian 
American gentlement; good citizens of 
a Republic they were sworn to defend 
with their very lives, if necessary. 

Certainly there is nothing in the 
initiatory ceremony of the Ku Klux 
Klan of today that has menace of 
night-riding, lynching, secret violence, 
covert assassination in it—else men 
who disclose their identity and prove 
themselves good and true members of 
society are not truthful, and that 
| would seem to be out of the question 
i 
ito an unbiased investigator and spec- 
itator on such an occasion as that of 


Ellis Island Full of Activity 
Awaiting Rush of Immigrants 


owe mg 


Friends and Relatives of Newcomers Urge Officials to 


Speed the Vessels 


New York, June 30 
Special Correspondence 

F THE Greek at the corner, from 
| whom you are in the habit of buy- 

ing your vegetables and fruit, was 
a bit distrait this morning, and forgot 
to give you the best off his stall, al- 
though his smile and gay greeting 
were the same; if Tony the bootblack 
polished your shoe laces with the same 
ardor he used to bring your shoes to 
a mirror-like finish, it is not to be 
wondered at. For both your Greek and 
Italian friends were thinking of graver 
matters. They were both, undoubtedly, 
waiting for friends and relatives from 
their native countries; friends. and 
relatives who will marvel at their 
prosperity in this wonderful land of 
their adoption, who wil] be overcome 
with awe and wonder over their 
friendship for so many real Ameri- 
cans, and at their prodigious ease with 


the new language. 


“concerts and motion-picture shows 


detained, was gay with American flags. 
Here the newW citizens are given their 
first lessons in Americanization. 
Excited Discussion Everywhere 
There is something about the fact 
that the vessels, bringing their friends, 
will race in that appeals strongly to 
the love of romance and adventure, 
and everywhere there is excited dis- 
cussion about the results. Officials, 
who have learned the answers to 
nearly every question a human being 


can ask, can give no information on 
this most vital question. They can 
only listen and give sympathy to the 
stories of how this relative has sold 
his home in the old country, and will 
have: no place to return to, shauld he 
fail to gain admission; or how another 
‘has spent the entire savings of a life- 
time to bring himself and his family 


os ‘somewhere in Central Massa- | cones 1 


Rapes : ‘ 
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are given to the aliens who are being | 


to this ¢ountry, and how great will | 


fs 


Probably in the long history 
State or in the days when it 
‘Colony governed under chart 
it by the Crown of Great. Bi | 
ing more weirdly spectacular has 
taken place than that mystic gathering 
of the Klansmen from the’four quar- 
ters of New England—seemingly 
mystic concert and consent. 


Fighting Battles of Today 
Undoubtedly the touch of the daring 
days of 1865 to 1870 is given to the 
modern Ku Klux Klan to make its 
teachings the more indelible, its ab- 
jurations to pure and loyal citizenship 


the more unforgettable. The modern 
Ku Klux Klan takes the scenery and 
the theatrical business of the ancient 
Ku Klux Klan of post-Civil War days— 
and nothing more. Today’s Klan is 
established to wrestle with present- 
day conditions. It is formed to pre- 
serve traditions of the Republic as its 
founders intended. 

But to return to the _ up-to-the- 
minute night riding in. Massachusetts 
and staid old New England. Three 
men One of them a representative of 
The Christian Science Monitor met in 
a central Massachusetts city Satur- 
'day night about 9 o’clock at a large 
istore. Identification measures had 
been agreed upon. The three left 
their meeting place, walked up one 
busy thoroughfare, into a more quiet 
street and from. this into an un- 
'frequented street where stood 
‘innocent looking automobile, 
“white horse” of the Knight of the 
mystic Klan of today. | 

The driver knew his business. The 
meeting evidently had been arranged 
aforehand. The steed of the wheels- 
engine-cab got under way. Direct 
roads leading toward some point of 
the compass were taken but after the 
city had been left in the direction of 
the tail lights, the whirring steed 
changed his direction ever and anon 
at the touch of the hand on the wheel. 
Soon all points of the compass and all 
roads were looking alike and then the 
Klan Kar settled in one certain direc- 
tion that led higher and higher and 
abandoned traveled roads whenever a 
| less traveled way yawned in the set- 
'tling gloom through the bushes and 
dwarf trees. 

Finally two lanterns twinkled afar 
ahead in a gloomy road which with 
difficulty bore that name. A man was 
seen standing by the glass boxes of 
light. No word was spoken but the 
Klan Kar swerved sharply to the left 
and jolted into a mere lane or trace 
of wheels between bushes and which 
had escaped even the eyes of the 
driver. The undergrowth changed to 
overgrowth and the blazing eyes of 
the Klan Kar Steed barely picked a 
way for the willing wheels. 

Kars All Backed Into Line 

A mile or so of such jolting and 
|'then—lights ahead! One! Two! A 
cluster!!! Of course the Kar stopped 
‘at the short stern word of command 
| from without. 

' “Turn around and.then back into 


Britain noth- | 


an. 
the | 


rust you men. Come with 
Fail not! Never repeat what you h 
inthe way of the spoken word her 
tonight. What you see you are free to 


_ 


true of what we believe and what you 
will hear that we believe, but we 
direct you not to divulge the words in 
which you hear our ideals described!” 
Obligation an Honorable One 

The two men who had thus spoken 
were garbed in the full white habilie- 
ments of the famed Ku Klux Klan. 
On their left breasts gleamed the mys- 
tic red circle with the white and plain 
cross in the center. Their tall, white 
headpieces recalled Tam O’Shanter’s 
fabled fright and ride. Their eyes: 
alone were visible through the white 
mask that fell from the peaked cowl. 

Out of the bushes to the left came a 
straggling group .of about 75 men. 
They were in civilian garb and were 
the novitiates. They were led to 
where stood two tall white-clad fig- 
ures disclosed, of course, by the night- 
stabbing electric flashlights. Then 
the candidates were seen placing their: 
left hands on their left breasts and 
raising their right hands toward the 
gloomy heavens which bent down 
close it seemed to witness a Ku Klux 
Klan initiation in old Massachusetts 
and somewhere in the center of the 
Commonwealth. The right hands of 
the initiates were held open and so 
far as possible with raised palm up- 
ward. The obligation they took, so 
far as overheard, would honor any 
man as a plan of life. 

Away from the candidates and up 
the hills strode the corductors of the 
chosen visitors. Then the gloom dis- 
closed the knights. of the Ku Klux 
Klan, about 300 or 400 of them, 
formed into a hollow square. Into 
the hollow square whose boundary 
lines were formed by white-clad fig- 
ures were led the visitors. 

The members of Klan 5 of the 
Realm of Massachusetts were formed 
in order to begin their initiation of 
the class of 75 in the first open-air 
or traditional initiation of the order. 
Klan 5 is the Klan af Worcester 
Knights of the Klu Klux. The King 
Kleagles of Massachusétts and Con- 
necticut both were presept to conduct 
the subsequent ceremonieS™ There are 
15 Klans in this State today. 

In the center of the hollow square 
stood the altar, Bible open at the 
twelfth chapter of Romans and rest- 
ing on the American flag whose broad 
stripes shone black in the gloom and 
whose white stars gleamed but feebly. 
Across the altar as though signifying 
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describe to the world. The same is) 


the countries under LordEsher’s 


protection by force, lay’a long, sharp- ! 
i sword, its significant blade | 
are. 


; 
‘ 


Cross of Livid Flame | 
In the right distant gorner of the’ 
hollow square on a staff fluttered an| 


; 


PARIS, July 3—Today, Lord Esher}! 


representing England on the tem- 
porary mixed commission for dis- 


armament attached to the League of 
Nations brings forward his scheme by 
which all the European armies would 
be reduced in accordance with a coeffi- 
cient which he has laid down. Thus 
France would be entitled to six, and 
England only to three. Poland would 
have four, as would Italy. Zecho- 
slovakia would have three, and indeed 
three is the figure of the majority of 


sc e. The Unit is taken to be the 
strian army of 30,000 men as fixed 
y the treaty. This means that France 
would have 180,000 men, Poland 120,- 
000 England, 90,000 and so forth. 
- It should be said at once that such 
figures do not commend themselves 
to any of the countries, concerned, 
and they should be taken rather as 
furnishing a somewhat arbitrary 
starting point for discussion. Indeed, 
in view of the opposition which must 
be forthcoming, it is understood that 
Lotd Esher himself not wishing to 
place France in an awkward situation, 
will advise the Nipioreaa a of the 
consideration of the actual figures. 
But there remain several valuable 
truths in Lord Esher’s scheme. One 
of them is that he puts the problem 
not on a financial, but on a numerical 
basis. There has been much play with 
the fact that less or more is spent on 
its army by this or that country. Such 
arguments are entirely misleading, 
since they forget that the pay of sol- 
diers in conscript countries is nomi- 
nal compared with the™pay in coun- 
tries with voluntary armies. Again, a 
distinction is drawn between the 
home army, and the army overseas. 
Lord Esher only applies himself to 
metropolitan troops, and nothing in 
his scheme prevents the maintenance 
of colonial armies, in addition to the 
fixed metropolitan army. Further it 
is not proposed that the reserve ter- 
ritorial army should be affected by 
the scheme. This means that France, 
for example, could continue the con- 
script system and fhus pass the whole 


manhood of its mation through the 
army, maintaining them in the reserve 
forces, provided she only had a stip- 
ulated number at any given moment 
in her active army. 

But there remain several valuable 
truths.in Lord Esher’s scheme. One 
of them is that he puts the problem, 
not on a financial but on a numerical 
basis. There has been much play 
with the fact that less or more is 
spent on its army by this or that coun- 
try. Such arguments are entirely 
misleading, since ,they forget that the 
pay of soldiers in conscript countries 
is nominal compared with the pay in 


advisory committee, 
set up at Geneva with a mili 
taché having the powers of 
Admiral Seegrave at the . e@ meet- 
ing today has a: proposal to extend 
the Washington naval treaty stipula- 
tions and fundamentals to non-signa- 
tory countries. Unfortunately, as 
stated, while it is useful to draw the 
public attention to these problems, the 
propositions will almost certainly 
shelved. On the other hand, the 
assembly of the League in September 
next is certain to provoke a great 
public discussion on this proposal of 
Lord Esher. 


FEDERATED SOVIET 
GOVERNMENT BEGUN 
IN ARMUR DISTRICT 


WARSAW, June 2 (Special Corre- 
spondence)—-The Soviet Government 
has created a new federated Soviet 


Republic of Yakutsk, with Yakutsk | 


as the chief town. It comprises the 
Government of Yakutsk and the 
greater parts of the Governments of 


Yakutsk and Yeniseyska and the isl-' 


ands of the Arctic Ocean. With the 
exception of the- Commissariat for 


Foreign Affairs and Trade, the other | 


commissariats, as is usual in Russia, 
will only govern themselves in a’ lit- 
eral sense. 

In March of this year the Soviet 
Government undertook the division of 
the country into 12 provinces, Siberia 
being divided into nine provinces, on 
of which was' the district of Yakutsk. 

In January, 1921, in connection -with 
the successful offensive of the Vladi- 
vostok armies in the district of Armur, 
a white government was created in 
Yakutsk. The creation of the repub- 
lic now proves that the white govern- 
ment has been overthrown in Yakutsk. 


SAN MARINO USED AS 
REFUGE FOR ITALIANS 


ROME, June.5 (Special Correspond- 
ence)—The constant troubles in Italy 
bring constant troubles to the diminu- 
tive republic of San Marino, for its 24 
square miles of territory have become 
a refuge for refugees of every sort. 


fted. across the frontiers to escape 
from the Fascisti that, although its 
whole army had been called up, the 
republic was compelled to appeal to 
Italy for assistance in protecting the 
frontiers. 

Not only did Italy supply troops to 
protect the frontiers, but she also sent 
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operators. 

The bituminous operators’ 
resentatives prepared a 
resolution incorporating their Yiew. 
It was understood that if the joint 
conference broke up today, the opera- 
tors had been determined to a 
large number of union mines in for- 
mer union territory on a non-union 
hasis on Wednesday. 


| 


‘ 


A 
few months ago so many Communists | 


“5000 Ton Mine” Ready” 

The principal property so under- 
stood to be ready for opening was a 
|5000-ton daily capacity mine of the 
| Pittsburgh Coal Company in Pennesyl- 
pveate, Various other mines in strate- 
‘gic points throughout the central coal 
‘field were also understood to be 
selected for immediate operation. 
| The old wage scale calls for a base 
»wage of $7.50 ger day underground, 
while the mines that will open are 
expected to offer to miners tne i917 


scale, which has a base of about $5 
per day underground. 

Following the formal.votes at their 
secOnd meeting yesterday by which 
each side rejected the proposal of the 
other as to the basis for negotiation 
of new wage scales, and later separate 
meetings of the two groups at which 
each was said to have held firm to the_ 
position taken, there had been no in- 
‘dication today of what suggestions the” 
Government might have to offer as a 
means of progress in the negotiations. 


Rejected Miners’ Proposal 


Secretaries Hoover and Davis, who 
attended yesterday’s session, an- 
nounced in a joint statement that the 
operators first voted town the miners’ 
proposal for a central competitive 
field wage conference and the latter, 
immediately after, recorded their op- 
_ position to the operators’ proposal for 
‘independent wage conferences in each 
; district. | 
| In arguments against the central 
competitive field wage negotiations 
‘the operators were said to have main- 
(tained that they resulted practically 
|in the fixing of national wage scales 
‘by Illinois, Ohio, Indiana and western 
Pennsylvania without regard to differ® 
| ence of living costs, mining conditions 

transportation facilities in outly- 


and 


‘there and keep backing till stopped!” | American fila 
|was the plain, terse order and one & the tapering lowest countries with voluntary armies. 


‘that under the circumstances none | fld of which must not depend more | Again, a distinction is drawn between 
‘thought of questioning. Crisp, mean-|than three inches from the ground.'the home, army and the army over- 


ing words uttered by men dressed as | In the left hand corner of the square | 5¢45- Lord Esher only applies him- 


for Tremont Street or Washington | away from the entrance was a simple. elf to metropolitan troops, and 
Street or Commonwealth Avenue for A P© nothing in his scheme prevents the 


all that. Men with lanterns and who passion cross made of white painted | maintegance of colonial armies, in ad- 
rush begins, when steamship com- | sels swinging at anchor in the lower. kept their heads. wood. In some initiations this cross dition to the fixed metropolitan army. | to increase its ow 


Seuisd Saas 46 poet With thousands of harbor, carrying, no one knows what} Another by-way yawned; one even} Which is carried around the hollow | 
aliens seeking to enter this country| hopes and fears aboard, prepared for| more less deserving the term lane/| square at the head ofthe candidates | 
before the quotas set by law are filled. i —— end of their trip ACKOSS | Cee ae “ go ag as they move to the different officers’ 
so 3 een Staonal nn ake It is inevitable that many should be| wheels, for the soft surface had been stations. for instruction is made to 
aliens aboard, ready to make the dash turned back this month. Greece alone; deeply gutted. The Klan Kar backed gieam by acetyline gas. 
for quarantine on the stroke of mid-!C4" fill her whole month’s quota off/and plunged and backed and plunged |%.That wes all. The conductors of 
night. There are no speed laws in the esis pa two age! wed in “oy ae until its tail light peered down the |the visitors vouched to the Knights | 
lower harbor, the vessels are evenly diesusalatment’ 40 onc one i rutted — en ee ee that the men he had introduced that | 
matched for: speed, and the rate is i oe y |far into their ceremonies were to be | 
trusted. . Back in the automobiles by | 


: given their ajJ for a steamship ticket. | far izht up in the hills. 
always exciting. nt ; ——ieeeee 
Immigration officials, however, think ‘*k, back, back, maybe for a half 
Ellis Island Full of Activity Back, rian ite “ 'the deserted farmhouse the candidates | 
were seen to enter the hollow square: 


that there will not be so many/mhe the Klan Kar was driven seem- 

Ellis Island is full of activity, pre-|tragedies during this new year asjingly on its haunches, if wheeled ! | 
paring for the rush, although nothing); there were last, for steamship com-/gteeds have such, and through the;/through a roped passage. They were | 
shows on the surface to indicate the; panies are now prepared to co- deep and sticky clay till lighta~ were led from station to station in the cor- 
vast mechanism underneath that will|operate with the Department of Labor,|seen and the halting progress was} ers of the hollow square and then a | 
soon begin its work. The lawns are great cross, the upright and cross/ 
arms of which were filled with white ; 


and are no longer intending to bring abruptly stopped by a line of automo- 
sleepy in the sun and glare from the 
and green sticks of powder, was set | 


aliens in excess of the quota-set by/piles also pointing toward the now 
water, the red brick buildings seem 'law, hoping, as they have done in the! far qistant entrance from which they 

asleep, and nothing tells the casual | past, that when they are docked, many | paq all backed. on fire, and as it blazed forth a cross 
visitor that some of the biggest |0f these aliens would be able to “argue; «who are you? Oh, all right. Take/|of livid flame it lit the surrounding 
dramas and the greatest joys will| themselves in.” The vesesis, moreover, your party that way!” pointing still landscape and disclosed its base 
soon be felt by those inside the doors. | Which do not reach quarantine before | up the line. Past several machines,|and all over the field hwndreds of 
Battery Park, from which the ferry|the monthly quota is admitted, are’ whose head and tail lights gloomed {| white-clad Knights of the Ku Klux 
for the island leaves, took on the/Ccompelied to take back, at the ex-/ a, go many giant fireflies of varying Klan hurrying for their horses, which 
aspect of a gay picnic ground,|Pense of their companies, those who/ colors, the thin line stumbled. Past|teday are by daylight ordinary inno- | 
crowded with erstwhile “foreigners,” |4Te¢ not permitted to enter. lthe cars and up the lane till other;|cent-looking automobiles. The first’ 
now real Americans, talking excitedly| Immigration officials at Ellis Is-|, ards stepped out from bushes and/|great open-air and ritually traditional | 
in groups, noi in the laboriously ac-|!4nd believe that this co-operation | eyamined the leader's right to be there | initiation of the modern Ku Klux Klan 
quired American slang of every day, ae oe ea in the center of 
Massachusetts. 2 


will raise the standard of fitness of and with those who were eavesdrop- 
but in the rapid speech of their own! those immigrants who will be admit-| pers perchance. 
lands. ted this year. Since the war, which|” gatisftactory explanations given, the} From first to last some 50 or 75 
Fragments of their excited conver-|/¢ft 50 manay European countries in| march continued until it led into the| guards had patrolled the farm in 
sations reached ears for which they | 844 economic condition, the immi-) farm and house yard of a farm whose/| every brake and dell to make sure! 
were not intended. They were all that no eavesdroppers should ap- 
proach during the ceremonies. The 


grants who have come to America| ,pe-time dwelling house and barn were 

hopifg, these new Americans, that|5@ve been actuated by one motive tumbling down and being ‘dismantled 
their friends among the newcomers |°"ly—the desire to better themselves |}, the slow hands of time. King Kleagles whose, names are 
would not be too “green”: not in fact financially. In the days before the Clad In Traditional Garb known declared that in the United 
as “green” as they themselves were} ¥4T they came for many and better ad in ira r States now are many hundreds of 
when they came so many years ago. | "e4s50ns. Some sought political free- Then wonder, surprise and a certain! thousands of members. In ‘Connecti- ' 
Excited groups sought the treasured|40™, the protection of our friendly |creepy feeling were forgotten in the| cut alone it was said the membership | 
tickets to Ellis Island and, permission government, others the advantages of astounding discovery, made possible| requires more than five figures to 
obtained, filled the fat, wallowing denote. Thus has grown a society of 
mcdern ideals with ancient ceremo- 


free education. Now the really pa-| by huge electric flashlights held in the 
ferry-boat that makes the trip. They | tTiotic men, those who fought for their hands of invisible operators, that 
sat in gay conversation while the boat cand sag its origination in 1915 in 


native lands, are not running away scores of men were seated by the 
took them down through the sunlit from the huge task of rebuilding their | clumps of bushes in that deserted yard 
water, telling everyone who would|S%°vernments. They are sticking to and that other groups of men, many 
lend a sympathetic ear all about the|‘he land they fought for, and doing! 4¢ whom were dressed in white from 
friends who were coming, and about;eir duty where they are mOSt heag to foot, were gathering in an 
their own arrival and subsequent ad-|"eeded. These are the men who for-| 4nen space which rose from the house 
ventures before they took out “their|™¢"!ly came to America and became anq barn till it surmounted the hill 
second papers,” which is their phrase | Seful citizens. where the entire scene was set. 
for becoming naturalized.- Type of Immigrant Coming Into what was undeniably now a 
Clerks Attend to Visitors America, one official pointed out, is Ku org cae Kar the visitors 
At the island, the huge open door in| now, therefore, receiving the represen- 2 ergy boll ne itl Reanyeg 
— _ sc ae the compre- tatives of the shopkeeping class, not ‘yected the last guide of many, for the 
winttote ong rat pectin Berean rill the producing men and women. The! driver of the Klan Kar from the city 
them up. Inside, a succession of clerks few men of higher mentality and physi-|had long (since vanished into the 
neatly docketed them with the ease of |©4! fitness who do come to the country, Gteedily ~ peo arent. 
long experience, sending them into the |®re ging west and not staying in the; “e™main? (Who would think of doing 
huge reception room to wait, if they; Cities where they are needed. America anything Ise. Regen the circum- 
were visitors, or listening patiently to| 18 the loser now in the type of immi- hs 4 nn rg and shrouded 
their stories if they were seeking |&Tant coming to its shores. eek SOAS Te Se See De ee eee 
information.” ’ The 3 per cent law, which limits — ee . Pi ‘ink by soe 
Shadows of what: will, in many |the number of immigrants for a year 8 Ebay oat ain a eee but only 
cases, be inevitable, when the many/| from any foreign country to 3 per cent siege ~h by way od ut rom some 
who cannot gain admission have been | Of the total number of people of the! . ° ‘a the Mahe like Peat he 
decided against, are already gather-|8ame nationality who are already in stabbing to’ iar m “i oe dirk 
ing. A white-bearded Jewish rabbi | America, as determined by the census |trearincal menhera of toe Ke Kee 
held the line up while, he patiently | of 1910, has been a great factor in lan have } d 4 eaten: 
asked where he could “find. out about | wording off undesirable aliens, thas | : 
Geportations.” Behind |him was a/law,'and the attention, being paid to} 
handsome young italian, picturesque | it by the steamship compahies and the 
in spite of his patently new “store foreign cpantelan co-ope ating | with 
clothes,” who expects a bride on the | American immigration authorities, will 
Dante Alighieri, and who had come/ undoubtedly, in the opinion of officials, 
make this year’s work much lighter/ 
and raise the standard of aliens ad- 


to make arrangements for the speedy 

admission of the girl he is to marry 
mitted considerably over that of last 
year, se ; | 


be the sorrow of his friends and rela- 
ers. smart in their American “store, tives if the so great ship on which he 
clothes” crowded around the black-;is traveling loses in the race for port. 
board at the Battery where announce-| Surely, they argue, this will be the 
ments of the coming steamships are | fortunate winner among ships, and 
posted. For with the first day of the the ship's officers will see to it that 
month of July, the beginning of the | they get in in time. 

fiscal immigration year, the annual! And, in the meantime, the huge ves- 


'gendarmes across the frontiers into ings competing districts. The miners, 
/San Marino’ territory. It is under- | through John. L. Lewis, president of 
‘stood that these gendarmies will prob- | the United Miné Workers, were said 
‘ably be withdrawn in a few weeks, to have countered with the assertion 
‘owing to the improvement of the gen- that operators in outlying districts 
eral situation and to the fact that the | could not and would not settle until 
‘republic has now made arrangements | they knew what wage conditions their - 
n gendarmerie. ‘competitors might oBtain. 


All day long Americanized foreign- 
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Greetings to the 
‘ Visiting Members of the 


National Education 
Association — 


E EXTEND a cordial welcome,to the National Education 
Association, and invite all members to make use of the 
special provisions made here for your comfort and convenience. 


CARPENTERS GET INCREASE 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., July 3—Wage 
demands of the Carpenters Union for 
an increase from 85 cents to $1 an hour 
were granted today by six large cone 
tracting firms whose men quit work | 
Saturday. It is said that a few firms| 
will negotiate with their men Wednes- | 
day. A committee of employers is con- | 
ferring today with the mason tenders, | 
who ask an increase from ‘60 to 80. 
cents an hour. | 


Our Large Assembly Hall, Seventh Floor — 
Annex, is placed entirely at Your Disposal | __ 
during your stay in Boston - 


\ 


a 


This Hall has been arranged and furnished as a Rest Room for You. — 
There you will find a quiet, homelike atmosphere; plenty of comfortable _ 
chairs and hammocks; cool, pure drinking water and electric fans; an 
information: desk and conveniences for writing and reading—an ideal > 


place to rest and meet your friends when down town shopping. 


You are also cordially Invited. to | 
visit the store’s Educational 
Department, located on the same — i 
e floor ee Assembly Hall, °° 
NOTE—This store, as well as ot: f | 


al 


- will be closed M onday and Tues, 


An interesting Art Exhibit, show- 
ing work of the pupils of the 
Massachusetts Normal Arts School, 
has, been placed in the Assembly . 
Hail for this occasion. : | 
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more they know, @ so recently, 
hurled bright lances of light into the| 
slow and at the diverging rays which | 


into the country -where he has 8- 
pered. The auditorium wht the 
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MR. LLOYD GEORGE’S TASK 
IS TO SURMOUNT Rieats es 


Coalition Siciiasi Bissenis of ‘One Trouble Only to 
Be Confronted With a Greater 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


LONDON, June 2— The lot of the 
Coalition Government in these days is 
not a “happy one.” It has no sooner 
got rid of one trouble than worse 
seems to follow. Just as Mr. Lloyd 
George had won a signal personal vic- 
tory in the Genoa debate, and the re- 
paration question had taken a favor- 
able turn, and there seemed a prospect 
of a quiet Whitsuntide recess, Ireland 
once more supplied a crisis. 

It is now clear that the Collins-de 
Valera compact went much further 
than was at first proposed, and that 
it comprised a material modification of 
the draft Constitution in 
Provisional Government were prepar- 
ing to give effect to the Treaty. Mr. | 
Collins and his colleagues had under- | 
taken that the draft should, in accor- 
dance with the usual Dominion prac- 


which the} 


iIrish relations. 


tice, be communicated to the British | 


Government, before it was made pub- | 
lic, and Messrs. Collins and Griffiths 
accordingly carried a copy 
to London. The submission was in-} 
formal and confidential and the precise | 
terms of the document are therefore 
not vet available, but it was practi- | 
cally implied in Winston 


with them | 


Churchill's | 


speech in the House of Commons, that | 
the proposed Constitution does not ap- | 


Cal 
fe the insistence therein on 
giance to the British Crown. 
would be established. it seems, 
republic in al] but the name, with a 
very tenuous connection with Great 
Britain and the Empire. 

Full Measure of Liberty 

If that is insisted upon—-and it must 
be remembered that by virtue of the 
compact the Provisional Governnfent 
is now to be composed of an equal 
number of Republicans and Free Sta- 
ters—the Treaty will become a “scrap 
of paper,” for allegiance is the ne plus 
ultra of the British position. Ireland 
has been offered the fullest measure 
of liberty to manage her own affairs 
in her own way, but she must not 
“cut the painter’ by attempting to es- 
tablish an independent ‘state. ‘“‘We 
will not tolerate the setting up of a 
republic,” said Mr. Churchill; and the 
Government that weakened on that po- 
sition, that consented to such evasive 


to be reconcilable with the Treaty | 
alle- | 
What ; 
is a} 


interpretation of the treaty as would | 


make allegiance a negligible element | 


of the future Constitution, would not 
have a month’s life. 

By the admission of the Republicans 
themselves, an overwhelming majority 


of the people of Ireland are anxious | 


to indorse the treaty. 
of the chaotic conditions which are 
playing havoc with the trade and pros- 
perity of the country, and they sigh 
for a restoration of order and of sta- 
bilized institutions. But they 
it appears, remain inarticulate. 


present, 
ment. There would be all over the 
country intimidation of-candidates and 
electors, there would be sporadic 
fichtine, and, not impossibly, the burn- 
ing of ballot boxesand papers—in short, 
such. interference. that no coherent 
expression of the national will would 
have resulted from it. 


as Mr. Churchill pointed out, implies 


that civil courage and manhood are. 


TASMANIA TO ERECT 


at a low ebb in Ireland, and is a sad 


They are Gred| painful impression of the greater 


| power and weight of the debates in 


must,| @@Sily and perfectly 


A | 


free general election is impossible at | House will look for weighty guidance. 


says the Provisional Govern- | 
'of peculiar graciousness which is at 


-comment on 


het eeonne. | leader of a single party, but the hon- 


reflection on the capacity of the Irish | 
people to use the democratic institu- | 
tion for which they have so long and | 


so loftily proclaimed their devotion. 
Situation Is at Stake 
It is hardly possible to exaggerate 
the gravity of the situation, for the 
whoie question of Ireland's relations | 


with Great Britain is again at stake.’ Some time ago the Electrolytic. Zinc 
If the treaty is to be practically ab- Company of Australasia, which is pro- 
rogated or set aside by the Provisional! ducing spelter at Hobart from New 
Government, there will be a reversion!South Wales ores, acquired important 
and Great | mines on the west coast of Tasmania, 


to the status quo ante, 
Britain may 


| Correspondence) 
‘treatment of the complex zinciferous 


'which has always been a bugbear to 


be compelled to take | and for many, 


steps, by the occupation of certain 
strategic points, to safeguard her po- 
sition. 

The chief hope that these things | 
may not reach such a lamentable pass | 
is that, despite the divergence of view | 
in the negotiations at Downing Street, : : 
there has been the best of dispositions | 
on both sides, a mutual acceptance | 
of each other’s sincerity and he | 
faith, and an appreciation of the 
difficulties that each has to cope | 
with. Both the Lord Chancellor and 
Winston Churchill paid tribute to the 
endeavor of the Provisional Govern- 
ment to carry out its obligations un- 
der the treaty, and their own speeches, | 
which were studiously moderate and | 
‘unprovocative in tone, despite the | 
‘gravity of the matter, reflected their | 
anxiety to avert another catastrophe | 
in the sadly eventful history of Anglo- 


Mr. Churchill’s speech, and, indeed, 
‘his whole handling of the Irish ques- 
tion since it has come under his im- 
‘mediate purview at the Colonial Office, 
‘have convinced a good many exper- 
‘fenced observers that a new Valuation 
of him is due. 

Earl Balfour Is Seated 


Earl Balfour, as he must now be 
called, took his seat with the time- 
honored formalities in the House of 
Lords recently, and the lower House 
thus loses one of its most distin- 
guished and gracious figures. House 
of Commons reputations are not often 
sustained in the upper House, where 
the atmosphere is a little chilling to 
any’ sort of rhetorical exuberance. 
The active strength of the House, that 
is the peers who regularly take part in 
the debates, is largely composed of 
men who are experts in some branch 


of knowledge or another, and they are 
impatient of “windiness” which 
characteristic of a good deal of House’! 


of Commons speaking, while they will! 
listen to the perhaps halting speech of | 


a member who has something of value 
to say. For this reason some men 
have found the upper House an easier 
audience than the Commons. Lord 
Rhondda was a case.in point. He was 
not a very effective speaker, and his 
failure to get the ear of the House 
was partly the reason why, for a time, 
he abandoned political life. And so 
he was agreeably surprised when he 
entered the House of Lords to find 
that he was listened to with respect 


is | 


and aitention. Lord Morley, who’ 


found acceptance in both places, Was | 


fain to confess that, democratic though | 
he was bv instinct, a visit to the Peers’ 
Gallery of the Commons, after his 
translation to the Lords, left him with 


the upper House. 

Lord Balfour, it is certain, will fit 
into his new 
niche. He will take at once, as a gen- 
uine “elder statesman,” to whom the 
To him has come an -“‘Indian Summer” 
once a compensation for and an ironic 
those vexatious days 
when the slogan,of hig own party was 
“B. M.G.” (Balfour Must Go). He has 
survived it all to become not the 


ored Nestor of the nation. 


PLANT TO TREAT ORES | 


HOBART, Tasmania, May 3 (Special 
The successful 


ores of the west coast of Tasmania, 


‘metallurgists, now seems. assured. 


many months past has 


REFORMS FOR EDUCATION 
OF ITALIAN DIPLOMATISTS 


Foreign Affairs Committee Presents Scheme for Training 
Men for Diplomatic Service 


ROME, June 15 (Special Correspond- 
ence)—-The Foreign Affairs Committee 
has presented a scheme of reforms for 
the education of Italian diplomatists, 
which merits the attention of other 
governments. It was generally recog- 


nized during the war that diplomacy 
had nowhere been very successful, and 
jeast of all in the Balkans. While the 
United States had few technically 
trained diplomatists, the European 
nations had few men of the world and 
of practical experience in their chan- 
ceries. 

Italy was no better off than the 
rest, despite the Machiavellian tradi- 
tion, and the average Italian ambas- 
sador is also underpaid, according to 
modern standards, while the number 
of Italian diplomatists is considered 
inadequate. As for their education it 
is proposed to found an institute for 
teaching budding secretaries of lega- 
tion modern history down to the pres- 
ent day, instead of making jurispru- 
dence their chief mental pabulum. 
But that does not solve the whole 
problem. 

It is easier to educate a secretary 
of embassy than to train him to be- 
come an ambassador. For, while in 
other professions, such as the law, the 
vears from 21 to 45 are spent in con- 
stant competition with others, which 
sharpens the wits and gives a man a 
knowledge of the world, it is far 
otherwise in diplomacy. There the 
secretary passes those years in copy- 
ing documents, deciphering telegrams, 
and writing official reports, mitigated 
by social functions. ‘ Except in rare 
cases, he gees little of the people, as 
distinct from the aristocracy, of the 
countries to which he is accredited. 

In Italy it is difficult for him to 
see much of the politictans, because 
the latter do not go into society 
(which, in its turn, does not go into 


| being seen at foreign embassies. 


nolitics), amd are apt to be shy of 


Con- 
sequently, when the secretary be- 
comes a full-fledged minister, he has 
had little experience of the real world 
and small personal responsibility. 

A British ambassador has now little 
initiative, because policy is settled in 
London; he is apt to be what Bis- 
marck said his ambassadors were, “a 
highly-paid postman.” Yet the “new 
diplomacy” has not been conspicu- 
ously successful, for its exponents 
usually know nothing about foreign 
languages and mentality, although 
often shrewd men at their own busi- 
ness, which is not diplomacy. 

Hence the remedy seems to be to 
improve the existing diplomatic: corps 
by reforms in training. Secretaries, 
for instance, instead of being always 
stuck down to their desks in the 
chancery at the capital, might be sent 
to travel about the country and pick 
up information from all sorts and con- 
ditions of men, just like journalists. 
No journalist would limit his informa- 
tion to that obtained from “official” 
sources. 

In Italy, especially, where one dis- 
trict differs so greatly from another, 
such a system of itinerant diplomacy 
would be very useful; for Rome is not 
a commercial center, Naples does not 
resemble Milan or Palermo, and Sar- 
dinia has little in common with the 
continent. A fund of information 
could thus be accumulated. 

. Moreover, entertaining in these 
days, when democracy is in power in 
most countries, has less value than 
formerly. Another problem remains: 

how can diplomatists get to know 
(without giving offense to those in 
power) the leading members of «he 
Opposition, who may be the Govern- 
ment tomorrow? In Italy, where the 
oy Cabinet lasts barely a year, 

this 
neglect of which has been known to 
damage international relations. 


is a very important matter, ; 
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“The Homecoming,” a Victory Memorial to the Men of Cambridge, England, by R. Tait McKenzie, 
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to Be Unveiled on July 4 


been experimenting to find out the best 
method of treatment of these ores. 

It ts now officially stated that the 
experimental stage has been passed, 
and the next step will be the erection 
of a full-sized unit of a treatment 
plant. This is of the utmost impor- 
tance to the Tasmanian mining in- 
‘dustry, and with 
cheap hydro-electric power, now be- 
ing gone into, bids fair to galvanize 
the whole field. now practically idle, 
into great activ ity. 


SWEDEN F ACES” 
WORK PROBLEM | 


et. ee ree 


Large Number of People Now) 


Without Employment 


STOCKHOLM, June 5 (Special Cor- 
respondence)--The war boom had the 
natural effect of increasing, much be- 
yond the normal, the number of hands 
employed in most industries. A large 
number of these people are now with- 
out employment, reduced to exist on 
emergency work or dole. 

The degree of unemployment varies 
very considerably in the different in- 
dustrial branches. For instance, the 
iron mining industry is probably the 
worst situated, inasmuch as, accord- 
ing to recent statistics, 46.1 per cent 
are without employment, though 
the coal mining industry only 9.4 per 
cent are unemployed. 

In September, 1920, the number of 
hands employed within this group ex- 
ceeded the pre-war staff by some 33 
per cent, but at the beginning of the 
present year the number had been 
reduced to barely two-thirds of the 
pre-war staff, and it has’ 
further since then. 
mills industry it has been possible to 
maintain a normal staff of employees. 
Also in the textile industry matters 
are fairly encouraging, the present 
number of hands employed being only 


6 per cent short of the boom figure. | 


The boot trade is not satisfactory, 
the number of hands employed being | 
about 25 per cent less than during | 
1914, and in the paper industry the 
staff has been increased of late and 
is now about normal. 

The problem of how to find useful 
and remunerative work for the many 
unemployed still awaits solution. The 


suggestion of colonization (there is|. 


plenty of room at least in North Swe- 


den) on a large scale in the shape of | 


small holdings is being severely crit- 
icized by people in authority, it being 
argued that these small holdings or 
“own homes,’ as they call them in 
Sweden, are not sufficient to feed and 
support these workers in industry. 


AKRON’S SHIPMENTS INCREASE 

AKRON, O., July 3—Freight shipped 
to the Pacific coast and the Far East via 
eastern ports and the Panama Canal from 
the Akron district is constantly incréas- 
ing. according to information obtained 
from officials of railroads and large rub- 
ber companies. 


the introduction of | 


in: 


receded | 
Within the saw- | 


“The Homecoming’ Symbolizes 
Young Warrior Everywhere 


which they in turn will some day have 
bridge. These notes for the completed;to bear a part. 
business, large works, were visited and 


Philadelphia, Pa., June 29 
Special Correspondence 
SOLDIER’S monument, more | 


than any other form of memorial | 


A 


rigid test of artistic inspiration, and | 
ingenuity. Will it be a memorial to| 
the gun, the knarseck, the uniform, 
or to the map beneath the accouter- 
| ments? Some hav « attacked the prob- 
lem through r-~*olism or allegory, 
| others in the more familiar terms of 
the time, the place and the man. 
| Young manho~? striding with buoy- 
‘ant hope homeward from victory sup- 
plied R. Tait McKenzie with material 
for his conception of “The Home- 
coming,” a victory memorial to the 
men of Cambridgeshire, England. The 
face of the boy is inspirational. “It | 
typifies that age just preceding ma- | 
turity,” said Dr. McKenzie, “when 
there is still something of the boy 
with promise of the man to come.” 
There is also ideal strength, an 
alert beauty of countenance, the op- 
timism and brilliance of the young 
‘warrior; for only youth could stride 
homeward from the terrors of battle 
so confident, so radiantly symbolic of 
victory. And again, it is the thought 
'of victory, not of conquest; the tri- 
umph of an ideal. 


Sketch Is Accepted 
Curiously, perhaps, the immediate 
artistic ancestor of this memorial to} 
the young heroes of the World War is 
“The Young Franklin,” by Dr. Mc- 
Kenzie, exhibited in 1920 through the ' 
Society of Fine Arts in London. “The 
committee for the victory memorial 
saw that statue,’ Dr. McKenzie ex- | 
plained, “and wanted something in the 
same spirit. So I made a sketch and | 
| it was accepted. I have been working | 
'on the memorial ever since. It will be} 
| of heroic size, 20 feet with the pedes- | 
| tal, the figure alone measuring eight 
| feet.” 
| The memorial will commemorate the 
' contribution made by the men of Cam- 
the 


art, subjects its creator to the, 


| 


| bridgeshire, the city, 


and by 


| county, the Isle of Ely and the uni- || 


versity. But the statue is more than 
an individual. It embodies the ideal | 
of the young warriors whatever their | 
nativity; it is essentially optimistic, | 
from the rose in the boyish hand to; 


alert young eyes are searching imag- | 
inary crowds for familiar and loving | 
faces. A second rose lies upon the! 
ground—a passing token from some: 
unknown friend in the throng. 


Symbolism of Monument 

The poetic symbolism of the monu-} 
ment, however, centers about the head | 
of the young soldier. The sculptor | 
studied many types before ‘he finally | 
evolved the more or less idealized | 
“omposite, a head based upon sketches | 
made of an actual student at Cam- 
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work were jotted down in clay dur- 
ing the summer of 1920. 


Unfortunately, modern  accouter- 


| ments of war are difficult for an artist 


They are, per se, mate- 
rializations. Nothing can render 
them otherwise, and still preserve 
them as the trappings of the man in 
action. En masse, they might be 
treated decoratively, but .when they 
become an intrinsic part of the sol- 
dier’s uniform, and when the soldier 
is segregated from the mass of his 
companions, as in “The Homecoming,” 
the problem is doubly accentuated. : 
The long line of the rifle as it ex-, 


tends beyond the boy’s shoulder forms |” 


a continuous line with the right arm, 
extended forward, 
helmet. 


in the arm, an illusion not counter- 


balanced by the heavy knapsack or | 


by its crowning laurel wreath. 

From still another angle, the gun | 
and arm produce a parallel which in 
turn, is repeated by the slant of the | 
left leg, overemphasizing the stride. 

But the imagination is caught and 
held by the idealism of the young 
head, the eager, searching, onwayi 
vision of the eyes, the smiling lips, 
the belief in self, and in the new era | 
of victorious manhood. 

The monument will be unveiled on 
July _ 4 by the Second _Son of King 


Summer Clothes 
for Furniture 


CRETONNE slip covers 
for overstuffed Furniture 
may enhance a room 
with summertime life 
and color or may be 
employed: as permanent 
upholstery. 


Cretonne overdrapes and val? 
ances .at windows create the 
same airy atmosphere. Very 
attractive new cretonnes at 45c 
and-upwards. 
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BOWER’S 
Quality Shoe Repairing 
Our standard is Quality right, Work- 
manship right, Price right—and oan 
satisfaction - 
#1¢ Union St. SEATTLE Maia esis 
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RUGGLES STATIONERY CO, 
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Morey Stationery Co. 
OFFICE SUPPLIES 


_ 614 First Avenue, Seattle 


and holding the: 
The line thus produced cre- ; 
ates the illusion of unnatural Jengtb ; 


Reores V, the Duke of York, and t 


ceremony will mark the opening “of | employ 
on: borers, 


‘winter months, 


the International Convention 
Agriculture to be held during the 
week in Cambridge. 
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|EDINBURGH DEVOTES 


WEEK TO RECRUITING | 
BOYS’ ACTIVITIES 


EDINBURGH (Special Correspond- 
ence)—‘‘Boys’ Week” has just con- 
cluded in Eidnburgh and during its | 
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paitvred 13,500,000 hundredweight et = 


unrefined beet sugar from Germany 


jand Austria, but during the war these 


countries were unable to send supplies 
and, consequently, the United Kingdom 
was dependent on Cuban cane Fora 
for its chief supplies. Taki 
tage of the world scarcity, a ae 
raped grower forced up prices riincorw 
ngiy 

Experiments conducted in several 
districts in Ireland during the years 
1911, 1912, amd 1913 proved that it is 
profitable for farmers to grow sugar 
beet. In one experimental center the 
average factory yield wag 18 tons 2 
hundredweight per acre, with a sugar 
yield of 17.5 per cent. This is about 
as good as the results obtained on 
high-grade German sugar-beet farme. 

If th teas opportunity of making 
great sugar-producing 
country is "aaleaa the prosperity of the. 
Free State will be contributed to in no 
small way. The cultivation of the 
sugar beet would keep many acres 
under the plow and would thus find 
ment for many agricultural la- 
both men and women. In the 
too, these workers 
would be employed in the manufac- 
ture of sugar in the factories, 


‘(OLD CALIFORNIA TRAIL 
NOW BEING RETRACED 


BERKELEY, Cal., June 22 (Speciai 
Correspondence)--Dr. H. E. Bolton, 
head of the department of history at 


seven days’ effort the boys have been | the University of Califérnia, with C. 
the subject of much attention, con-| Ww. Paden of Oakland, has bégun the 


sideration, and appeal. 


Large mum- second section of his retracing of the 


bers of the leading citizens including | trai] made by Juan Rautista de Anza, 


the Lord Provost, magistrates, judges, : 
and business men have ‘used voices, 
pens and organizing powers in urg-' 
ing the lads to become members of ! 


and his expedition, when they came 
into California from Sonora, Mexico, 
at the end of the eighteenth century, 
‘the first white men to reach the 


the various institutions already estab- i Pacific coast from Mexico. 


lished to guide them into ways of | 


service and train them toward manli- 
ness. The Boys’ Brigade, an institution 
of purely Scottish origin. The Boy 
Scouts, Cadet Corps, the Y. M. CGC, A. 
and the Rotary Club all organized 
recruiting campaigns. 

The week Was devoted to a series of 
observances, meetings, entertainments, 
parades, and displays calculated to 
interest the boys in the ~various 
activities and forms of service in 
Schools, places of 
the boys were appealed to directly. 
Bright boys, street corner boys, boy 
enthusiasts over football, the boy who 
could command a big wage during the 
war but is now a problem in discon- 
tent, boys from the suburbs and boys 
from the slums hav tened to the 
call, and large “filimbers have re- 
sponded,.but they are still far short 
of the possible enrollments. 

The workers among the boys, how- 
ever, are well satisfied that the first 
| ‘‘Boys’ Week” observed in Edinburgh 
‘will have a marked effect on its 
| future citizenship, — 
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of the distribution 4 of our 
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for the six months period 
ending June 30th, 1922. 


Send in your account on or 
before July 15th and share in 
the earnings for the full six 
months period ending Oecern- 
ber Slst, 1922. 
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Dr. Bolton has back-tracked the 
Spaniards as far as the Salton Sea, 
and is now following the trail back to 
the Mexican bordér, across the desert. 
en 


The Quality 


of your Kodak pictures is de- 
termined not so much by the 
rice you pay for the Kodak, as 
y the care with which your 
pictures are developed and 
printed, 


All employees a our developing 

and printing rtments are 
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Eastman methods 

Your prints will net fade or 
turn yellow. 
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Commandant-General of Insurgent Branch of Irish Repab- - 


lican Army Is-Director of Publicity 


DUBLIN. June 20 (Special Corre- 
spondence) — Commandant - General 
Sean McCarthy who had much to do 
with the movement which led to the 
Collins-de Valera agreement, is an in- 
teresting figure on the Headquarters 
Staff of the Irish Republican Army 
which occupied the Four Courts; he 
is director of publicity for the exec- 
utive forces. 

‘Vhen the representative of The 
Christian Science Monitor asked him 
what made him join the Sinn Fein 
movement he said, “Reading the his- 
tory and hearing the fireside stories 
of Ireland did more than anything 
else to arousé my early interest in 
the Sinn Fein movement. At night my 
parents used to tell of the deeds of 
the Irish heroes and martyrs and sing 
the songs that thrilled me with youth- 
ful hopes: the neighbors used to drop 
in, too—a feature of Irish life in that 
part of the’“country—and they inter- 
ested the company with folk-lore tales 


of many kinds. They spoke mostly in. 


English, but used many Irish expres- 
sions, and they hada dialect which 
introduced into their speech a kind 
of phraseology really derived from the 
Irish language.” 
Secretly Joined. Sinn Fein 

“Were the fireside stories altogether 
Irish, or did they bring in hatred of 
England? asked the representative. 
“They frequently brought in England, 
of course,” was the reply, “and were 
connected with the life and death of 
Tone, Emmet, Lord Edward Fitzgerald, 
the Manchester martyrs, the Fenians, 
and the outstanding leaders of Land 


League days.” ¢ 
“T have four brothers and four 


sisters, and they are all in this move-" 


ment on the same side as myself. 
They are active workers too, and have 
been in some of the local fights. My 
eldest sister was first chairman of 
the Cumann na Ban in our district. 
My home was raided by the military 
during the war and two of my 
brothers were arrested and taken 


} 


mandant McCarthy said: “The out- 
look at the moment is rather i 3 
but not by any means hopeless.” & 
admitted that he believed the major- 
ity Of the people were prepared to ac- 
cept the treaty under present condi- 
tions, but insisted that it was common 
knowledge that the vast bulk of the 
pro-treatyites were Republicans at 
heart. “The people have already es- 
tablished the Republic, proclaimed for 


in Easter week, 1916.” he declared, 


will disestablish it. There must be 
leaders to give the lead and to show 
by their sacrifices that they reaily 
mean what they say. We give credit 
to many supporters of the treaty for 
sincerity but at heart they are still 
Republicans.” He added, “We will 
not force war on them and every ef- 
fort has been made by the executive 
forces to avoid civil war. 
Adjustment Desired 

“It is certainly the duty of a prop- 
‘erly constituted government to uphold 
order in conformity with the purposes 
for which it was established. The dis- 
orders in Ireland at present are partly 
the result of the war and partly due 
to a few of the worst elements in the 
country which are taking advantage of 


the unsettled and divided counsels in 
the national Government. Much ill- 
feeling has been introduced lately by 
professional soldiers recruited by 
Beggar’s Bush. Officers formerly Brit- 
ish are in charge of responsible de- 
partments of the army. These men 
may have a good knowledge of shoot- 
ing, discipline, and army routine, but 
they are not inspired by the same mo- 
tives and ideals which animate the 
Irish Republican Army and would 
not preserve the intense traditional 
outlook and volunteer spirit for which 
the Irish Volunteers are remarkable. 
The army here was built up on a dif- 


away, but they were soon released. I! ferent basis from any other army in 


graduated in the first division of the 
scholarship for teachers, and entered 


De La Salle College, Waterford, where | 


I qualified for the National Educa- 
tion Board’s diploma in 1911, also se- 
curing a certificate to teach the Irish 
language. Under the existing condi- 
tions of appointments national school 
teachers were forbidden \to take part 
in politics, but I secretly joined the 
Sinn Fein organization toward the end 
of 1916. 
Outlook “Dark” 


the world, and it should be perfected 
/on that basis. 


The Voluntéers should 
be kept in touch-with their home life 
and with the Republican ideals and 
aims of their comrades who have 
fallen nobly in the fight, rather than 
with the ideas of professional soldiers 
trained in the art of war for war’s 
sake. With good will on both sides 
I can see no insurmountable obstacles 
in the way of an honorable adjust- 
ment of the distracting differences 


which at the moment give cauSe for 


anxiety, because no man has the right 
“From 1917 onwards I was actively 
connected with the Volunteers, col-: 


to set.bounds to the march of a nation 
on the road to freedom: no man has 


lecting intelligence, transmitting in-| the right to say, ‘thus far shaK, thou 


formation, discussing plans and op- 
erations, and encouraging and_ co- 
operating with the members.” 


; 


Se and no further.’ 


We have never 
set a barrier to Ireland’s right?u] des- 
tiny and we never shall.” 


SOVIET TRADE CRISIS FOLLOWS 
RETURN TO CAPITALISM METHODS 


Production of F - Goods 


Under Old System Shows 


_ People’s Poverty and Financial Chaos 


BERLIN, May 13 (Special Corre- 
spondence)—The rosy prospect of im- 
mediate and profitable trade with Rus- 
sia which the signing of the German 
Russian treaty held out has been 


somewhat dimmed by latest news 
reaching authoritative commercial 
circles here from Moscow. It would 
seem as if “Communist” Russia, after 
having taken the first steps to a re- 
turn to capitalistic methods of tradé 
and production, is at the same moment 
éntering a severe economic crisis. 
Russian industry now organized’ in 
official trusts, while profucing merely 
a tiny part of what the population 
needs, is at the same time producing 
too much for the purchasing power 
of the impoverished population. 

There is a veritable “hunger” for 
! goods of all kinds in Russia, but in 
-spite of the billions of rubles which 
issue daily from the printing press, 
or perhaps as economists might hold 
because of them—the people are not 
able to pay for even the ludicrously 
inadequate quantity of goods produced 
by the state-controlled factories. 


Cannot Buy Goods 

This “overproduction” is accom- 
panied by an indescribable clamor for 
goods. Men, women and children pa- 
rade the streets without boots, some- 
times half-clothed. They find it im- 
possible to buy the cheap quality boots 
and shoes which the Soviet Govern- 
ment has accumulated in the public 
storehouses. 

The main reasons for this crisis 
mist Obviously be ascribed to the al- 
most incredible beggary of the people 
and the absolute breakdown~of the 
Soviet currency. As recently as last 
September when the writer was -in 
Russia, the dollar was only worth 60,- 
000 rubles .whereas today it buys 
almost 2,000,000. As long as commu- 
nist ideas predominated in adminis- 
tration and the manufactured prod- 
ucts were distributed either gratis or 
in lieu of wages, the two factors men- 
tioned, poverty of the population and 
exchange depreciation, were not s0 
important. Curiously enough when 
pure “communism” was abandoned 
and a modified capitalistic system ré- 
intr6duced, their influence upon the 
economic situati6n grew rapidly. 


Unemployed Increase 


The first result of the crisis was 
the greatly increasing number of un- 
employed. Many small “house fac- 
tories” closed first, being followed in 
turn by large factories and industria] 
establishments which were leased by 
the Government as’a result of the 
wéll-known decree of April, 1921. The 
exact number of unemployed is un- 
known, but according to information 
reaching industrial circles here, is 
very big in comparison with the very 
$mall number of factory workmen. 
The official organ of the Chief Com- 
mission for Public Economy stated 
that the plan of “leasing out” indus- 
trial establishments had falsified all 


b sstoseoer forecasts and had un- 
fortunately proved a total failure. 
The Commission of Public Economy 
therefore has decided to reduce the 
activity of the Government “industry 
trusts” and a decree to that effect has 
just been issued by the Workers De- 
fense Council, the highest authority 
for military and economic questions in 
Soviet Russia. The plan contained in 
the decree mentioned is outlined in 
great detail, and it seems clear that 
many state factories must shortly be 
closed. The Government, a little un- 
convincingly, ascribes military and 
commercial reasons for its action. 


Money Lacks Stability 


At the same time the Soviet authori- 
ties admit quite frankly that the pur- 
chasing power of the population is 
greatly diminished, but in their official 
statements they do not place any great 
emphasis on that fact. The president 
of the economic council, a man named 
Eismont, declares, indeed, that the 
“whole disaster” arose from the bad 
organization of the small retail trade. 
Last year it was intended to transfer, 
he said, the retail trade to the 
municipal authorities, but the project 
failed. Moreover, the local soviets 
still consider private trading a crime 
and display no enthusiasm in the 
matter of organizing it. 

Halperstein, another representative 
of the Soviet Government, the direc- 
tor of the biggest government ware- 
house in Moscow, comes nearer to the 
real cause of the crisis. He says it is 
due to the instability of the money 
units. Regular trade, he admits, is 
not possible without a certain steadi- 
ness of money. At the last trade con- 
gress the offer of goods was very con- 
siderable, but only very few transac- 
tions were effected, as nobody was 


sable to buy wholesale. 


In short, while the excuses put for- 
ward by Soviet apologists have some 
measure of truth, German economists 
are now convinced that the poverty of 
the people is the chief cause for Rus- 
sia’s interior trade crisis. 
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JVHEN you purchase goods adver- 
tised in The Christian Science 
Monitor, or answer a Monitor adver- 
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In reply to a question as to what he : 
thought of the present situation Com- | 


them by the Irish Republican Army: 


“and they would not of their own free: 


tisement—please mention The Monitor>| 
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Sean McCarthy, Director of Publicity for the Insurgent Branch of the Irish 
Republican Army, Frem.a Photograph Taken Especially 
for The Christian Science Monitor 


| man ‘index-number went ap 16.7 per 
 |¢entin Mareh, that at Baden went up 
23.1 per cent during the same period. 
Especially have the prices of meat, 
eggs, bread, butter, and other victuals | 
‘| risen tremendously of late. 

In a smail place near the Swiss 
border, the inhabitants. threatened 
drastic measures: unléss something 
was done to keep prices down. Clerks 
and other workers in small salaried 
positions try by all means, lawful or 
unlawful, to obtain a greater income. 
At Mannheim, thousands of metal 
workers are now on strike for higher 
wages. The rest of the population at- 
tempts to adapt itself to the economic 
situation by parting gradually with 
their articles of movable property, one 
by one. For the great majority of 
those people who were able once to 
live on the interest of their capital, 
things have changed indeed. ~ | 

Then, too, the possibilities of em- 
ployment are fewer in a small coun- 
try like Baden than in a larger one, 
and work’is scarcer still in small 
towns and in the country than ip the 
larger towns. . 


Location Largely Responsible 
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house for himself and. his family out 
of what he had saved. 
Swiss Buy Up Property 

It is but natural, then, that house- 
property and land is bought up by the 
Swiss at a tremendous rate, and that 
many valuable antiques, suchas fur- 
niture, paintings, objects of art, jew-. 
elry, books and prints get into the, 
hands of foreign tradesmen who sell | 
them to the “new rich” of all countries. 

At the same time, smuggling of pro- 
visions across the Swiss border is be- 
ing carried on to a large extent. In: 
spite of the strictest control, smug- 
glers have been able to export goods of 
every kind without being detected. 
Only a few days ago, it was discov- 
ered that a well-organized smuggling | 
-Of fish and fish-fry had been going on 


; 


for a long time. The man who was) 
chiefly concerned in this affair not long 
ago was a poor workingman. Now he 


is wealthy. 


The reason for this unfortunate de- 


tion of Baden, squeezed: in between 
Switzerland, Alsace-Lorraine and the 
Palatinate, which, though German 


PORTUGAL TRIES TO DIVERT 
ATTENTION FROM FINANCES 


territory, has to bear all the annoy- 
ances to which occupied territories 
are exposed, and high prices.are one 
of them. 

The Swiss invasion of Baden makes 


itself felt particularly in the south. 
Some towns are practically sold out. 


Government Takes Advantage of Two Circumstances to 


Whip Up Sense of Patriotism 


LISBON, June 5 (Special Corre- 
spondence)—A series of new and 
complex movements has been started 
in Portuguese political affairs. Nobody 
imagined that the government of An- 
tonia Maria da Silva would have lasted 
as long as it has done, but at the 
moment its prospects are better than 
they have been for some time. For 
the tenth time in a few weeks there 
were reports of a serious Crisis in 
the Cabinet having arisen, the great 
financial problem being as usual the 
chief cause, but a vote of confidence 
in the Government being submitted to 
the Chamber, it was carried by 48 
votes against 34. This has made a 
difference. 


measures being brought forward. 
The Government, however, has taken 
advantage of two circumstances to di- 
vert the attention of the people from 
iis own incapacity and to whip up a 
sense of patriotism out of which it is 
optimistically hoped that a new_na- 
tional effort may be made and the 


country saved from the crash that’ 


seems looming before it. One of the 
circumstances has been the enthusi- 
astic commemoration of the centenary 
of the discovery of Brazil by the 
Portuguese. 
Minister of Yoreign Affairs the Cham- 
ber voted a message of greeting. to 
Brazil, and at the same time a public 
holiday throughout Portugal was de- 
clared. 


Flight Across Atlantic 
The other point ‘is the great adven- 


‘ture of Portuguese’ aviators in their 


effort to fly between Lisbon and Rio de 
Janeiro. The very most has been 
made of this affair, and the news- 
papers, in pleasant conspiracy with 
the Government, dismissed all politics 
from their pages and devoted them- 
selves enthusiastically to refreshing 
the people’s memories upon the old 


glories of Portugal, Suggesting that' 
the nation was: still good enough to 
do the same thing over again, and | 
that nothing was impossible to it if it | lates. 


Nevertheless, the Govern- | 
ment seems practically helpless in| 
face of the financial problem, which | 
does not get any better, no effective| tg make themselves worthy of their 


At the instance of the'| 
| Portugal’s unhappy 


At Freiburg, and at several places on 


the inhabitants find Aardiy anything 
left in the shops after the inroads 


‘velopment is the geographical situa- \Z 


the Lake of Constance, for instance, | 
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would pull itself together and work. 
The great national poet, Camoens, 
once wrote some famoys verses in 
which he indicated that the proud mis- 
sion of the Portuguese was to sail 
seas that had never before been navi- 
gated. These verses have now been 
extensivly quoted, with the substitu- 
tion of “airs” for “seas.” The idea is 
to establish some sort of patriotic 
exaltation, during which, by a great} 
national effort, the state of Portugal | 
may be somehow righted. It is a: 
wonderful idea, but it is sufficiently | 
evident, after many years’ experience, ' 
that the country will never be made. 
to stand upon its legs again by ordi-'! 
nary means. | 
Fusion of Parties 


While the people are being urged 


ancestors and to love the land in 
which they live (measures being 
taken at the same time, it may be 
noted, to prevent the extensive emi- 
gration to Morocco that is going on, 
permits to leave Portugal being re- | 
fused to all who have no definite jobs ' 
to go to or who are not in an official | 
position), the political parties have} 
been bustling round with some great | 
schemes for consolidation and unity. | 
As everybody knows, the excess of. 
parties, and their stupid, selfish and | 
petty rivalries are the main cause of! 
condition. On 
various occasions the parties and 
their sections have declared that they 
would sacrifice themselves and ‘com- 
bine for the country’s good, but all | 
such efforts have failed. 

There is now much talk about a. 
fusion between the Liberal sections,| | 
the reconstituents and the independ- - 
ents, and Cunha Leal, the young and | & 
impulsive one-time Premier, an hon- 
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est and sincere man with ideals, but 
hardly determined or practical enough, 
who has hitherto insisted upon main- 
taining his independence, has given 
signs of an inclination to join up to 
the Republican Liberal Party. The 
strongest party in the State ts the 
Democratic, to which the Premier be- 
longs, but it is not strong enough to, 
act alone, and it continually vacil- 
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NY advertisement that speaks the truth 
about a good article is good news. Good 
news given out has its reward — it 
returns a hundred-fold. 

good merchandise to sell or a good service to 
offer why not let the people know by advertis- 
ing? Advertising is confidence expressed for the 
benefit of all who need your merchandising. 
Advertising rightly conceived, has broadened 
out many a business to almost unexpected pro- 


Every day we are helping business heads to sell 
Ours is an organization of Advertising 
Specialists and expert salesmen, working under the 
direction of an Incorporated Consultant. We can show 
you how to market your goods, from the design of ‘a 
trade mark to world-wide advertising and distribution. 
_ Write to Mr. Greaves if you want help. 
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N. 29.—Attractive Sports Wrap, 
made in Striped Teddy Bear 
Cloth, with Raglan Sleeve and: 
long Roll Collar, very effect- 
ive for after Tennis wear. 
Made in White, Jade, Lemon, 
Cerise; Saxe, Fawn, Grey, 
Mole and Mauve. ; 

| ' Sale price 4 Gns. 
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Ni, 28,-—Well-tailored Coat. in- 
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with Military Braid on Col-} 
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POWER FOR PEACE 
HELD BY TEACHERS 


English Educator Appeals for 
International Outlook in 


Training Children 


“The New Education” was the sub- 
ject of the eloquent address delivered 
before the National Education Asso- 
ciation last night in Exhibition Hall 
by W. G. Cove, president of the Na- 
tional Union of Teachers of England 
and Wales. Mr. Cove spoke of the, 
necessity for the teachers of the world 
to realize that the schools were the 
safeguard of democracy and that in 
the correct teaching of youth lay the 
power that could regenerate material- 
istic societv and overcome selfishness, 

He was introduced by the president 
of the assaciation, Miss Charl Ormond 
Williams of Memphis, Tenn., and was 
enthusiastically received by the audi- 
ence, in tribute to the international 
friendship that he had come to ex- 
press. - 


Edueators Hold Powerful Influence 


“Tt is my belief, extravagant though | | 


it may seem in the present stage of| 
national suspicions,” said Mr. 


teaching. you can wage war or can 
wage peace. 

“The statesmen at Washington are 
impotent unless their teachings are 
followed up by statesmen. in the 
schools. ‘The work that is done in our 
time will stop in our time, unless the 
children who are in your care are 
taught to carry it on.’ 

At the conclusion of the meeting. 
A. E. Winship, editor of the Journal 
of Education, spoke on the BHduca- 
tional .Message for 1922. He empha- 
sized the need for protecting the pub- 
lic schools from domineering influ- 
ences that would try to mingle selfish 
and insidious propaganda with educa- 


tion. 


WORLD UNITY HELD 
AIM OF EDUCATION 


~ (Continued from Page 1) 


all peoples would seriously consider 
how best to promote mutual under- 
standing. 

By these means the whole world 
wil] be prepared for a sympathetic ap- 
preciation of the relation of man to 
man, for a mutual understanding 
which of itself will outlaw war, and 


Gove. | bilize economic conditions, 


for a tolerance of the rights and 
| privileges of nations which will sta- 
stop the 


“thet the educators of childhood and | exploitation of such natural gifts as 
youth can, if they have the vision and| fuel and metals, and make strife im- 


the desire, be the strongest force me 


peace and good will among the na-'} 


tions. The school is an international | liams, 


factor of potent force, and it is within | 
the power of the teachers to use it for | 
the destruction or the healing of the | 
nations. We must banish from the! 
schools a nationalism‘ that does not | 
find its highest expression in service | 
to humanity. | 

“As we study the effects of modern 
industrialism, we note that one of its} 
baleful effects has been the, mechan- | 
izing of life. We see human person- 
ality dwarfed and twisted by a mech- 
anized industry. It is the task of the 
school to make society realize that 
the truest economy is in happy child- 
hood and growing life. 

“In the spontaneous activities 
the school is found the child’s escape 
from a mechanical society. Further- 
more, if we are to protect our adoles- 
cents from the banal mechanizing of | 
a machine age. we shall have to pro- 
vide them in the schools with creative 
end recreative purpose. The school 
can provide the stimulus to creative | 
activitv, and thus give meaning to! 
youth. 

Daty of Saving Civilization 

“The world, as never before, is 
economically one. Yet in spite of this 
there is no corresponding spiritual | 
unity. The material progress of man 


of | 


} 


[its destruction by war, 


‘sociation since 1915, when 


possible. 

In the words of Miss Charl Wil- 
president of the association, 
“The hope of all countries to gain and 
'tc maintain self-determination lies in 
‘education. People must be ready to 
govern themselves and then the de- 
'mocratization of governments will be 
gained. If we teach the story of the 
progress of the human race instead of 
we shall turn | 
thinking in the right direction. The | 
teacher has a task as important as 
that of the members of the armament 
conference.” 

World Conference Plan 


Two lines of action have been of- 
fered to the teachers in today’s ses- 
sions. The first of these is through 


‘the World Conference on Education | 


next year, the first of these meetings | 
to be called by the United States As- | 
it spon- | 
sored an international conference in | 
Oakland, Cal. Scholars, linguists | 
and natural scientists have had in- 
numerable international conferences, 
but this world conference is peculiar | 
to itself in that it aims to handle the | 
problems of public school education | 
as they relate to the democratization | 
of governments. 
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Hawaiian eae to National Rdiacatian Association Convention. Left to Right—H. M. Wells, W illiam Hoopii, Miss Elsie Wilcox, F. A. Clowes, Miss 
Sarah Mathews and T. A. Wilson 


essary first steps in the lone teacher's | can to make the next war impossible. 


program.” 
Must Be Aim of Teaching 
Next, he says, the teacher must 


Upon the teachers will rest the re- 
sponsibility for the next war if it 
comes.” 


The desire of the convention, so 


grasp the necessity for the abolition 'clearly indicated today, to make edu- 


of war, must gain a wider knowledge 
of foreign countries and foreign peo- 


ples, and then must experience the de- 
sire “to teach for peace.” 

“The power of a teacher to implant 
national or race hatred,” says Mr. 


The second proposal is summed up | Libby, “is enough to lead any consci- 


} 


,cation a living, vital factor in solving 


rd 

the economic and social probleme of 
the world marks a breadth of vision 
which promises well for the succeed- 
ing days on which the delegates will 
discuss the conditions and difficulties 
which pertain more particularly to 
this country. 


DR. WEST POINTS OUT DEFECTS 
IN METHODS .OF EDUCATION 


By ANDREW F. WEST 


President of the American Classical League and Dean of Graduate School, 
Princeton University ‘ 


fundamental, substantial studies, or- 
ganized in a very: few typical pro- 
grams. 


Sound Foundation Essential 
If emphasis is placed on the founda- 
tion, the superstructure may be 


trusted—but not otherwise. When the 
classical mathematical foundation ‘is 
weakened it is not surprising that the 
subsequent literary, historical and 
scientific superstructure is full of 
cracks and sometimes collapses. At 
the present time the one single thing’ 
which will do most to stabilize and 
invigorate the standards of our high 
schools, and colleges too, is to pro- 
vide surely for the foundations of 


gram,” he continued. sand to 

we have framed .a resolution . 

will be presented to the convention 
fequesting that it go on record as sup- 
porting Hawaii's appeal that the pro- 
posed Towner-Sterling bill be made 
to. include the territories as well as 
the states. 

“This bill is but one of several such 
which have been passed granting fed- 
eral aid to the states both in the mat- 
ter of education and road building, 
but which have entirely neglected the 
territories. While Hawaii does not 
propose to ask favors we do want 
what we believe to be our due. 

“We gave up our rights as a sover- 
eign nation voluntarily and joined the 
United States by treaty. Since then 
we have been paying into the United 
States Treasury annually sums 
greater than those paid by several of 
the states, yet all the states have been 
aided ‘educationally by the Govern- 
ment, and Hawaii’s educational sys- 
tem has received no financial aid. It 
is to receive this aid, which be believe 
due us, that we are working.” — 
Hawali’s delegation to the conven- 
tion numbe'« six, one of them, Wil- 
liam K. Ho fi, principal, Spreckels- 
ville School, Kahului, Maui, being a 
native Hawaiian. The other members 
are Elsie Wilcox, school commis- 
sioner, county of Kauai; Sarah E. 
Mathews, teacher in McKinley. School, 
Honolulu; J. A. Wilson, principal, 
Liliudékalani School, Honolulu; and 
F. A. Clowes, industrial su 

county of Hawaii. In the past Hawaii 
has sent but one delegate to this con- 
vention, but it has been found that it 
is an impossibility for one person to 
attend to all the necessary work. 


CANADA MAY GIVE 
EXCURSION RATES 


MONTREAL, June 30 (Special Cor- 
respondence)—There is a possibility 
that the pre-war system of railway 
excursion rates, possibly including ez- 
cursions to New York and Boston, will 
be put in force by the Canadian rail- 
ways during the next few months. 
This is foreshadowed by a decision of 
the Canadian Passenger 


n 
studies should be made interesting and to authorize “some reduction” in 


has outrun the intellectual capacity of | 


democracy. The school must give | 
democracy the power of adjustment to) 
new conditions, 
sonality from ‘spiritual passivity. | 


that must save per-); 


‘tion today is one of confusion, due to 
l sev eral causes. One is 


| The situation in American educa-| 


the rapid | when they are well taught to students 
i growth of the country without cor- | who are willing to make the effort 
|'responding pace in our provision for! to learn. 


that they can be made interesting 


The error is that without 


classical and mathematical training. 
This will help to strengthen all else. 
It is high time for this to be done and 
done well. 

In the field of college studies we 


fares for week-end trips from the 
larger centers to near-by summer 
resorts and country places and also. 
for organized excursiéns, round trips, 
and similar events, which will go into 


Thcre is nothing more dangerous to’ 
; ae . | ieducation and without sufficient prog- | training, without willingness to try 


must abandon the loosely dislocated 


civilization than the mental stupor) 

nd moral inertness of thousands of 
men. The school must save civiliza- 
tiou by nurturing the constructive im- 
pu.ses of the common man. 

“The efficiency of democracy de- 
pends upon an enlightened interest in 
its problems. No true democracy can 
persist by inertia. It is the work of 
the schools, by the stimulating meth- 
ods of their instruction, to give to the 
masses that activity that is the basis 
of democratic government, and the ac- 
tivities of the school are of vital im- 
port In the. creation of this activity. 

“The school, moreover, provides the 
social organization for the exercise of 
a concrete morality and the realiza- 
tion of vitalizing, because actual, 
social service. One of the distinctive 
marks of modern society is the cleav- 
age between private and _ public 
morality, but in the relationships of 
the school, private and public morality 
are one. 

“I am convinced that neither league 
nor conference of nations can secure 
a permanent orientation of world 
policy toward peace, until we have 
ceased to sectionalize human person- 
ality into man private and man public. 
In the constructive occupations of the 
schools we have the training ground 
for social purpose of industry, citizen- 
ship, and politics. 


Xchools Must Teach Humanity 
“The war has left the schools and 
universities of the world with a great 
choice. They have to decide whether 
or not they will be the instruments of 
& narrow nationalism and a cynical, 


ruthless imperialism. The schools, 
which have been the organs for the 
cultivation of national consciou3ness, 


must now become the organs of in- 
ternational consciousness, if efforts 
toward peace are to be successful. We 
have to weave in our schools and uni- 
versities the garment of a common hu- 
manity. We can and must aid the 
forces of good will by evolving a world 
history and a universal geography. 
“We must not only scrap our arma- 
ments but also our historical text- 
books. As teachers we can aid by 
working for the unification of our sys- 
tems of education. We have our na- 
tional councils of teachers, why not 
an international council? Such a coun- 
cil could be a more powerful factor 
than any supreme council of states- 
men in the cause of world humanism.” 


Teach Substitute for War 
Frederick J. Libby, executive sec- 
retary of the National Council for the 
Reduction of Armaments, followed 
Mr. Cove. He spoke of the importance 


of adopting a practical, not an emo- 
tional, program for the abolition of 
war and of teaching this to the chil- 
dren in the schools. 

“The task of today,” he said, “is the 
abolition of. war as an accepted insti- 
tution for the settling of international 
disputes. We can accomplish this by 
seeing it as a limited task and work 
out a practical method by setting up 
another institution to take its place— 
a world court for the settlement of 
disputes, the reduction of armaments 


to police status, and education for) 


peace. 

“You, the teachers, must train the 
children to hold what we gain and to 
push it to completion. You must teach 
them the truth about the brutalities 
of war. You must teach history so 
as to promote international under- 
standing, for it is in your power to 
impress this upon them because of 
their simple love and good will. You 
must teach geography so as to show 
that the world is a unit. In your 


Fred erick 
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J. Libby 


Executive Secretary of National Council for Reduction of Armaments, Who 
Participated in Discussions of National Education Association 


by Frederick J. Libby as “what the 
lone teacher can do for international 
good will through education.” Mr. 
Libby, who is executive secretary of 
the National Council for Reduction of 


Armaments, is taking a prominent 
part in the international discussions 
before the convention. He says: “The 
attainment of confidence that war can 
be abolished in our time if we get on 
the job, and the mobilization for peace 
with the thoroughness with which the 


nation mobilized for war are the nec- 


ciation teacher to deep heart-search- 


ing. Are you broad enough and good 
enough to fit children to play their 
full part in creating a peaceful world? 
The glad recognition of the gifts that 
have been made by all nations to the 
arts and sciences is an important*con- 
tribution that all teachers can make to 
the broad education of their pupils. 

“You will not have gone far in your 
thinking before you will have’realized 
that you could not look a child in the 
face if you were not doing all you 
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“OPEN BOOK” pelicy. 
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54th and Foster Road, 


All-Hair Davenports 


Down or Spring Cushions 
The Sort of Merchandise That Monitor Readers Can Depend Upon. 
No jute, no tow, no excelsior, no moss, no lampico, no mossell, no cheap cotton, no 
adulterated hair, no cheap filling of any kind. Our frames are as strong as can be built. 


Is it not time that some manufacturer on the Coast is making a line of overstuffed 
furniture in competition with the very best lines coming from the East? In order 
to convince the public of the genuineness of our proposition we have adopted the 
Whetber you buy or not we will gladly teach you the ins 
and outs of Davenport construction. This information alone -will be worth real 
money to you, no matter where you bur. 
made from naked frame to. the last stitch. 


Thirty styles, ten to twenty always on sample. 
evenings with a line of photographs and sample coverings. 


Price? That's the Surprise! Telephone for Further Particulars 
We Also Specialize in Box Springs and Hair Mattresses 


MICHAELSON- 


Aut. 635-27 


Sundays and Evenings. Tabor 5797, Aut, 635-27 


We insist that you see our Davenport 


Upon request we will call days or 
Sample room open evenings by 


MAYSON, Inc, 
Portland, Oregon 


[ress in organization. 
cause is an inher cause, namely, a de- | tal 
cline and ensuing disintegration of | srowth. 


the intellectual and moral standards ; 
which created American education and 
powerfully helped to mold American 
character and life. 

Three theories are now competing 
for popular favor. One is the frankly 
materialistic theory that the sole or 
at least the prime object is to prepare 
the pupil for making a good living. 
The truth in this is that everyone 
ought to make his living and that the 
modern world has no place for the 
idler or slacker. The error is in 
thinking that the chief end of man is 
not something higher than making a 
good living. H is to make a good life. 
Without this all money and place and 
power will not benefit but injure men 
and women. 


Workers Caught in Economic Trap 


The materialistic view is especially 
disastrous to the working people. 
When their education is restricted, as 
it so often is, to preparation for this 
or that occupation, they are cut off 
prematurely and in most cases finally 
from general intellectual improve- 
ment and from their chance to rise. 
They are trapped in a sort of eco- 
nomic serfdom and naturally swell 
the ranks of the disappointed and dis- 
contented. 

They have heads and hearts, as well 
as hands. ‘They are our brothers and 
sisters. They ought, every one of them, 
to have as good a chance for general 
education as they can take. The ma- 
terialistic theory makes them slaves 
and also brutalizes their employers. 
If the materialistic view prevails, it 
means that democratic freedom will 
fail. 

A second theory is sentimental. It 
is that no one should have to study 
anything that is not interesting. The 
truth in this is that all valuable 


| 


But the main/ and to try*hard, there is no real men- 


exercise and no healthy mental 
Overcoming difficulties de- 
.velops power. 

The sentimental theory enfeebles 
and dissipates the mental power and 
makes the mind less able to meet 
and master the inevitable difficulties 
of life. Life is not a series of pleas- 
ant elective choices, but of inevitable 
problems which call for strength, ef- 
fort and well-trained intelligence. In 
the conflicts of human life the undis- 
ciplined mind is usually beaten. 


Theory of Real Success 


The third theory is that the object 
of education is to train everyone to 
the highest excellence of which he is 
capable—to teach him that unless he 
succeeds in being a man, he does not 
succeed at all. On the intellectual 
side this means formative training in 
the few central studies of highest | 
value for the whole life. 

It means a few fundamental studies 
well and amply taught. And it means 
that the student shall study. On the 


moral side it means the self-denial 
which develops into self-control 
through obedience to duty, thus lead- 
ing to that enlightened self-direction 
which, constitutes the only true free- 
dom for a rational being. 

In the elementary schools it means 
the pupils must look on study as work 
and not as some beguiling substitute | 
for play. They must learn to use 
our national language, a main bond 
of our national unity, not in a slipshod, 
inaccurate, loose way s0 common at 
present, but to use it accurately and 
intelligently. This means they must 
be trained to do it. The same is true 
of all other important elementary 
studies. 

In the secondary schools (our high 


schools and academies) the present | 


bewildering miscellany of subjects 
should be simplified and rigorously re- 


duced to a real plan of well-related 
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Linen Cluny Laces at /5c Yd. 
2 and 38-inch widths in Linen Lace 
Bands and Edges in handsome ee 
patterns. 


Imit. Crochet Laces at /5c va 


8 and 4-inch widths in fine mer- 
cerized Laces in imitation crochet 


patte~ns. 
Embroideries at 25c Yd. 


Wonderful values in new imported em- 
broideries—7 12-inch Skirtings in Swiss, 
longcloth and cambric. in numerous well- 
worked patterns, and 17-inch flouncings or 
corset cover embroidery. 25c per ya 


Camisole Laces at 79c Yd. 


. Here you will find an excellent assortment 
of white and cream Venise Laces with 
beading top for camisoles. . 


Wash Laces at 5e Yd. 


A big line of Linen and Cotton Wash 
cece in =“ efiges and insertions in imita- 
crochet . crochet, Filet, Cluny and 
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Summer Laces and Embroideries 
New Styles at Low rrices 


New Novelty Laces at /5c Ya. 
4 and 5-inch widths in pretty new 
Novelty Bands and Edgés in great 
variety. 


Flouncings at $/.00 Yd. 


Here you will find a wonderful 
selection of imported orgar.die flounc- 
ings in beautiful and attractive pat- 
ree 


Collar Laces at 69c Yd. 


poly ims extog Venise Laces in col- 

+ and cream imitation 
oom. Here you will 
find a Sniabeie attractive assortment from 
which to make your selection. 


Fine 


New Camisole Laces, 39c 


Full width Camisole  eagan 
white, cream and popu am Se oe eo - 


Embroideries at i5¢ Yd. 


6 to 10-inch Swies and Cambric oben 
white and ‘gray Madeira or longeloth ' 
broidery in both edges and inoet ican. 


arrangements of studies_which are so 
much in vogue. The so-called “free 
elective” system has been tried and 
found wanting. It is now generally 
abandoned. 

It is time for the new construction 
to begin in this devastated area. The 
primal things, the fundamental things, 
the things of deepest: value and widest 
applicability for the whole life in lit- 
érature, history, science and philoso- 
phy, the truths and the training that 
have stood -the test of time—these 
are the one intellectual foundation of 
education. ‘ 

It was training in the school of 
discipline and duty which created the 
American character. It is a powerful 
revival. of that which must save, per- 
petuate and enhance the pricelges 
heritage we have received. 


MR. HERLIHY MADE SUPERVISOR 


Charles M. Herlihy of Cambridge, 
formerly Assistant State Supervisor of 
Americanization, has been appointed 
State Supervisor of Adult Alien Edu- 


ication for Massachusetts by Dr. Pay- | 


son Smith, State Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation... 


We're showing’ 
Advance Fall 


models in hats— 


in soft new: tones of antelope 
(brown),* Venice blue, luci- 
fer (henha)—black, navy 
and flame. Sik and velvet, 
duvetyn, taffeta and baronet 
satin fashion exquisite new 
shapes—no two alike. You 
are cordially invited to see 


them! 
Prices begin -at $20.00 
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effect on all Canadian railways on 
July 10. Just how far these changes 
will go the railway officials could not 
state, since this will largely depend 
on the approval‘of the Canadian Board. 
of Railway Commissioners, but it was 
stated that this change was the be- 
ginning of a return to the old pusi- 
tion. In any event, it was stated, the 
old cheap return rates are gone fcr 
all time, and there will never be any 
more of the. $10 excursions to and 
from New York. Should these ex- 
cursion rates be put on again the best 
that can be expected is a fare and 
a third for the round trip. | 


Men of the Northwest know that 
Fahey-Brockman’s is the right place 
to buy clothes. Our permanent low | 
price policy makes for quick turn- 
over and economy in merchandising. 


Fahey-Brockman 
Seattle Portiand 


“One of the Pacific Northwest's 
Great Banks” 


Correspondence invited from the 
four ae of the Globe 


United States National 
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Theme—Education and the Democratic Soneee 
Meetings in Mechanics Hall unless otherwise indicated. 


Monday Afternoon, July 8, 2:00 
Afternoon devoted to programs of the departments of the Association 
and of allied organizations. ; . 


Monday Evening, July 3, 7:30 
Danny Deever, Damrosch, sung by Edward Sullivan, Selected Ha- 
waiian Songs, sung by William K. Hoopli, Hawalian delegate. The Old 
Flag, arranged; Annie Laurie, arranged by Geibel; Sunset, Van De Water; 
Bung by the-Lotus Male Quartet of Boston. 
Democratic Awakening Shapes Future Educational Polictes 


Massachusetts Welcomes Educators—Jeremiah E. Burke, Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Boston, Mass. Channing H. Cox, Governor of Massachu- 
setts, Boston, Mass. James M. Curley, Mayor of Boston. 

The Profession Appreciates Foundations Early Established in Massa- 
chusetts and Her Present Interest in Education—Susan M. Dorsey, Super- 
intendent of City Schools, Los Angeles, Cal. 

The Democratic Awakening and Professional Organization—Qharl 
Ormond Williams, President of the National Education Association, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

General Reception 


Fallowing the program in Mechanics Hall there will be a general 
reception and dance in the ballroom of the Copley Plaza Hotel. This re- 
ception which has been arranged by the local committee is known as 
‘the President’s Reception. All members of the Association and their 
friends are welcome. iv 

Tuesday Morning, July 4 

The official celebration of ‘the City of Boston for the 4th of July is 
outlined below. 
ally imvited. The official badge will admit. 
hs 30 a. m. Boston Common. Flag raising by Slavor James M. 

urley. 

10 a. m. Old State House. According to a time-honored custom, a 
member of the graduating class of the English High School, dressed in 
the uniform of a Colonial officer, will read the rn of Independ- 
ence from the balcony. 

10:30 a. m. Patriotic exercises at Faneuil Hall, Mayor Curley pre- 
siding. Dr. Jeremiah E. Burke, Superintenaent of Boston Public Schools, 
orator. 

3 p. nm Boston Common. Pageant entitled Child Lore of America, 
participated in by 900 children from the various settlement houses of 
Boston. Superintended by the Boston Socia] Union. 

8 p. m. Boston Common. Customary Fourth of July International 
Pageant on the platform in the Frog Pond. 

0 p.m. Fire works on Bogton Common. 


Tuesday Evening, July 4, 8:00 
Music furnished by the Meistersingers of Bostn. 


Democratic Atwakening Promotes Progress Toward 
Realization of Early American Ideals 

Democracy in the Classroom—Effie MacGregor Teachérs League, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

The New Outlook—Katherine D. Blake, Principal, New York City. 

The Women of America and the Democratic Awakening—Maud 
Wood Park, President, National League of Women Voters, Washington, 
D. C. 

Message From Charles Ev ans Hughes, Secretary of State—Presented 
by Andrew F. West, dean of Graduate School, Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J. 

Peace-Time Program of the American Legion—Alvin M. Owsley, 
National Director Americanism Commission, American Legion Head- 
quarters, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Wednesday Morning, July 5, 9:00 
First Business Session of ‘Representative Assembly 

Report of Committee on Salaries; Tenure and Pensions—Salaries 
Division, Myra L. Snow, Seattle, Wash., Chairman; Tentre Division, 
Harlan Updegraff, Philadelphia, Pa., Chairman; Pensions Division, Philip 
E. Carlson, Minneapolis, Minn., Chairman. 

Report of Rural School Committee—John F. Sims, Stevens Point, 
Wis., Chairman. 

Report of Committee on County Superintendents’ Problems—Lee L. 
Driver, Harrisburg, Pa., Chairman. 

Report of Joint Advisory Committee of the National Education Asso- 
ciation and the American Legion—J. M. Gwinn, New Orléans, La., Chair- 
man for the N. E. A.; Henry J. Ryan, Indianapolis, Ind., Chairman for 
the Legion. 


Wednesday, July 5, 2:00—Mechanics Hall 


This afternoon will be devoted to programs of the departments of the 
Association and of allied organizations, including a joint meeting in 
Mechanics Hall of the Departments of Classroom Teachers, Elementary 
Education, Elementary School Principals, and Kindergarten Education, 
and the National Confcrence on. Educational Method. 


Wednesday, July 5, 8:00 | 
Music furnished by the Gallo Symphony Band. Conductor, Stanislao 


Gallo. 
Democratic Awakening Demands Pmprovement in Rural Life 

Outstanding Needs for Rural Life Today—George A. Works, State 
College of Agriculture at Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Consolidation, Supervision, and Administration of a County System 
of Schools—Agnes Samuelson, Superintendent, Clarinda, Ia. 

State Aid for Teachers’ Salaries—James Herbert Kelley, Secretary, 
Pennsylvania State Teachers Association, Harrisburg, Pa. 

National Responsibility for the Improvement of Rural Schools—Mabel 
Carney, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Criminal Inequalities in Educational Opportunities—J. L. McBrien, 
Indiana State Normal School, Terre Haute, Ind. 

Address—John J. Tigert, United States Commissioner of Education, 


Washington, D. C. 
Thursday Morning, July 6, 9:00 
Second Business Session of the Representative Assembly 


Report of Legislative Commission—George - D. Strayer, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y., Chairman. 

Report of Committee on Foreign Relations—Augustts QO. Thomas, 
State Superintendent, Augusta, Maine, Chairman. 

Report of Commission on Research Agencies—Jesse H. Newlon, 
Superintendent, Denver, Col., Chairman. 

Report of Illiteracy Commission—Cora Wilson Stewart, Frankfort, 
Ky.. Chairman. 

Report of Committee on Sources of Revenue—William B. Owen, Presi- 
dent, Chicago Normal. College, Chicago, II]., Chairman, 

Report of Committee on Health Problems—Thomas D. Wood, Colum- 
bia University, New York, N. Y., Chairman. | 


Thursday Afternoon, July’ 6, 2:00 


This afternoon will be devoted to programs of the departments of the 
Association and of the allied organizations. 


4 :00—5 :00 

Channing H. Cox, the Governor of the Commonwealth, will give a 
reception to visitors to Boston in connection with the National Education 
Association. The reception will be in the Hall of Flags at the State 
Flousé, On Beacon Street, from 4 to 5 o’clock. 

Thursday Evening, July 6, 8:00 
at Boston Opera House . 

Music furnished by a special orchestra and chorus under the di- 
rectién of John A. O’Shea. Official pianist, Ida McCarthy. Orchestra 
furnished by Maurice F. O’Shead 

Democratic Awakening Requires Intelligent Citizenship 
and Highest Quality of Leadership 
A New Type of Leadership to Carry Out the New Policies—Mary 


é 


McSkimmon, President, Massachusetts Teachers Federation, Brookline, 


Mass. 

3 Report of Editorial, Council—William C. Bagley, Columbia Univer- 
‘sity, New York, N. Y., chairman. 

Responsibility of College - and University—Henry W. Holmes, 
Graduate School of Education, Harvard University, 

Improvement of Motion Pictures—Will H. Hays, Director, National 
Association of Motion Picture Producers and Distributers of America, 
Inc., New York City. 

Our Need of an Intelligent Electorate—Jamés E. Russell, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y. 


Friday Morning, Jnly 7, 9:00 
' at Loew’s State Theater 
Third Business Session of the Representative Assembly 


Treasurer's Report—Cornelia S. Adair, TP8asurer of the Association, 
Richmond, Va. 

Report of Board of Trusteés—Carroll G. Pearse, Milwaukee, Wis., 
chairman. 

Report of the Executive Committee—Fred M. Hunter, Vite-president 
of the Association, Oakland, Cal., Chairman. 

-Secretary’s _— CW. Crabtree, Secretary of the Association, 
Washington, 
Other 
Resolutions. 


* Mactiinh reports. Unfinished business, 


Election of officers. 
_ Friday Afternoon, July 7, 2200 ee 
This afternoon wift be devoted to programs of the departments of 
the Association and: of the allied organizations. .. 
_ .\Friday Evening, July 7 . 
This evening is- résdrved to eaablé thosé in attendance to be present 
at special performatices in Boston theaters. 
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Delegates to the convention and their friends are cordi- 


New business. 


Cai... 


A Busy Corner of the M scacleneti State Library 


Literally, Miles of Pamphlets and Volumes Dealing With Legal, Legislative, Political and Genealogical Subjects, re 
| Available for Reference by Lawmaters and Others Seeking A uthoritative W orks 


WOMAN LEADS $9,000,000 DRIVE | 


| 


TO MEET BIG SCHOOL GROWTH 


To direct a successful campaign for 
the raising of $9,400,000 for school 
buildings and at the same time man+ 
age a school system and introduce 
Significant reforms is the achieve- 
ment of Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey, super- 
intendent of schools of Los Angeles! 
who ts“in Boston as a delegate’ 
to the National Education Association. 


Mrs. Dorsey, one of the few women to! 
serve as a city superintendent, talked | 
cent publicity, 


yesterday to a representative of Thé 


‘Christian Science Monitor about this) 


campaign, which resulted in the vot- 
ing of a bond issue on June 6 by the 


citizens of Los Angeles. 


“The increase of children in our 


{ % yee ” 7 ae , { 

ga 
| 
i 
} 
| 


| Schools, which had been 2000 a year, 


grew ‘in the last three years to 6000,” 
Mrs. Dorsey said. “We were utterly 
unable to take care of them, and the 
Board of Education went to the peo- 
ple'on a bond issue. In 1917 we had 
asked for an issue of $9,000,000 which 


passed 14 to 1, but as this issue was. 


larger and came so ‘soon after the 
other, we scarcely hoped for a greater 
vote than 3 to 1. 

“We made up a ‘bond budget’ which 
showed*the needs of the existing build- 
ings and the still greater need for 


new ones, and presented it to the: 
‘If you hadn't | 
‘ago by the Board of Education, and | 


Chamber of Commerce. 
advertised Los Angeles so much,’ we 
told them, ‘we wouldn’t have this tre- 
mendous increase of pupils. You 


ihelped to create the problem; won't 


|you help us solve it?’ 
“These business men helped us 


splendidly. They put our needs be- 
fore the industrial workers and the 
large employers of labor, and ‘at the! 
end of our six months’ campaign, ' 
every working man in Los Angeles | 
had read our literature and had heard | 
the issue explained. On voting day | 
the employers allowed time off so that | 
the men could vote. | 

“The newspapers gave us magnifi- | 
and also the motion : 
pictures. One firm got out a special | 
film showing the conditions in our 
schools, which was seen in most of: 
the theaters in the city. Some of our | 
most effective appeals were posters 
made of the school children, and every | | 


‘home in Los Angeles that sent a child 


to school displayed one of these 
posters in its front window. 

“We hoped to carry by 3 to 1. 
carried it instead 15 to 1. 

“With this money we will build) 
three high schools, five junior, high | 
schools, and some elementary schools, | | 
and in addition we will remodel and | 
enlarge the buildings we already. have. | 
We hope to complete our program 
within four years.” 

Mrs. Dorsey is the head of a Sys- | 
tem that includes 5000 teachers. She | 
was appointed two and a half years | 


during her administration many pro- 
gressive steps have been taken. 
“We are revising the curriculum, 
she said, “‘not in'a revolutionary way, , 
but in a sensible, practical one. Part.. 
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' Grant Ave. at Geary : 
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Telephone! Divglas 2100 


San Francisco, Calih. 


New Assemblages of 


Summer Apparel 


Sport Modes—Frocks—Blo uses—Millinery + 


‘Accessortes | 


; ) 
Distinctly novel~ fashions to meet every 
requirement of those who summer at home 


or away. 


Quality and value as ever, undevi- 


atingly superb, as expressed in the worth of 
fabric, the exquisite details of workmanship, 


the correctness of line. 


Assortments widely varied 


Prices Attractive 
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AUTOMOBILE IN SURANCE 
Home Office: 1040 Geary St., San Francisco 


San Diego 


Fresno 
-Bakersfield. 
Antioch 
Pasadena : 
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_Americanization have -been altered, 
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as 


time education for boys and girls who 
are employed has been enlarged, until 
now every young person between 16 
‘and 18 spends four hours a week in 
‘school. Our methods for teaching 


‘and we emphasize beyond everything 


else the learning of English. There 
‘are many Italians ard Mexicans in Los 
|Angeles, and it fS not unusual for a 
first-grade teacher to face a class of 
40 children who cannot speak English, 

“We are increasing our vocational 
courses also; we go slowly, but we 
are introducing one by one the courses 
ithat will be practical and intelligent. 
Although 1 am a classicist by training 
and experience, I believe intensely in 


‘the need of vocational education, SO | 
that all the children that leave our! 


public schools may be prepared to earn 


a living in the most suitable way.” 

Mrs. Dorsey was educated at Vassar, | 
and after teaching at Vassar, went to 
Los Angeles, where she has been con- ; 
nected with the public schools for 25 | 
years. Before becoming superintend- ' 
lent, she was an assistant principal and | 
jthe assistant superintendent. | 

She will address the convention to- | 
night, reponding to the address of wel- 
come. 
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"ABALONE 


a California sea food : 
delicacy with a national 
ak Served at 


iherteart at Fourth 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Moderate Prices 
Splendid Music 


TL ees 


XCLUSIVE women’s gar- 
mefts carefully selected, WI 
moderately priced. 


SUITS, DRESSES, 
COATS AND 
BLOUSES 


Grant Ave. at Geary #t., San Francisco 


te 


CHARGE IT 
the motheF\of countiess setbacks. Pay 
with conh rather than with future earnings. 
Leave a meee a4 a Savings Account. 
p ina 
ee m Sarnrday © Evenings y 6 to 8 p. m 


Humboldt Savings Bank 


183 Market Street treet near Fourth Street, 
e 


sevinge-—Comme aults a 


: Your ambition—s bank eral 


Nine a oneshalt miles of duetves: 
ing more than 380,000. volumes 
pamphiets, and ‘dis 


umes relating to legal, legislative, 
political and genealogical matters, are 
open in the Massachusetts State Li- 
brary at the State House to legisia- 
tors, state officials and all citizens of 
the Commonwealth alike. 

though the State Library primarily 
is intended for the use of and as an 
aid to legislators, placing at their dis-,| 


posal complete information on sub, 
_{ fects likely to come to their atten- 


‘tion during the legislative session, it 
| also renders any desired service to in- 
stitutions, business houses or private 
citizens, lending pooks, helping in re- 
search work, even preparing bibliog- 
raphies on subjects concerning which 
they desire detailed information. 

The slogan of the library is “serv- 
ice in the broadest sense,’ 


as defined | 


ying some ks 
of the world’s finest collections of vol- 


ticl on in a 
pn is ite direct prenirPr to 


legislator, To the library and libra- 
‘rians is due much of for 


ithe fact that members are able 


come td legislative sessions 

informed concerning matters © 
taken up, All material pertaining 
bills proposed for discussion at 


| forthceming session is compiled and 
-prepared in the library 


the session opens, and put ms ible 


form for the’ legislators’ . 
Such preparation is sivenie under 
way for next year’s work. Im the 
same wav, material assistance is given 
to committees assigned to investigate 
ceytain institutions and conditi 
during the summer and report to the 
next Legislature. 

Notable collections of Massachusetts 


and interpreted by E: H. Redstone, 


librarian, and it is in accordance with city and town reports, | 
newspapers also are assembled in the 
| library, beside those works in the 


this that the manner and degree of its, 
development is determined. This is il- 


and New England genealogies, state, 
maps and 


lustrated in the instruction given to; large and well-selected departments 


assistants: If desired information is 


not in the possession of the library, ; history, 
it must either be procured else in-| literature and periodicals. 
formation must be given concerning | 
where it may be found; never let the; 
seeker ‘go away without taking with) 


him the information he wants, they 
are told. 
Has Some Fine Collections 

Numerous collections possessed by 
the library are recognized as among 
the finest in the world; notahly those 
of foreign and. domestic laws and 
records, the Massachusetts Library 
having been the first to establish in 
1870, under Taylay * Tillinghast, 
librarian for 40 years, jsuch a system 
of international exchange. Con- 
sequently, both state amd foreign rec- 
ords are unusually complete, more so 
in several instances than those in the 
possession of the states themselves, 
where volumes have been lost or 
destroyed. 

An interesting compilation, begun 
by Mr. Tillinghast, which has since 


proved one of the most valuable fea- ; 


tures of the library reference system | 
was the listing of the complete rec-. 
ords, both of state and national serv- | 
ice, of all members of the Legislature. | 
This work has been rried on by} 
later librarians, who have brought the | 
list up to date. Acknowledgement of | 
a value of these files was made by' 
e Legislature at its last session, by | 

ds  aeeveretadied. to cover the cost of | 


compiling a duplicate set, that the | 


original might be preserved in the! 


library vaults. 
tion for printing and issuing the rec- | 


The White House 


New Fall 
Cloth Dresses 
at $39.50 


‘Every one a charm- 
ing model —showing 
straightline, coat, and 
draped effects. With 
tuckings, pleatings, 
braid and hand em- 
broidery trimmings. 
Full length bell-shape 
sleeves. . Very~ special 


at $39.50! 


‘ Dresses, ‘Second F aie 
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San Francisco 
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ier 
Victor Records 


Vocaliog Red Records 
“Shop of Service” 


The Phonograph Shop 


109 Stockton St., San Francisco 


Fhe Gotham Shop 
110 Geary Streety San Francisco 


has. opened a unique 
Branch in the 


Court Yard Studios 
450-Grant Ave. at Pine 


of political and social science, general 
biography, education, legal 


Wide Variety of References 


In the legislative reference rooms 
perhaps the most important of all are 
card indexes to all sorts of informa- 
tion, the current events index alone 
listing some 250,000 references. 

These relate to notices of centen- 
nial and other anniversaries, launch- 
ings, resolutions, speeches of promi- 
nent men, news of political conven- 
tions, and a variety of other topics. 


A further appropria- : 


ithe library on display in the reading 
| room, is the origina] manuscript of 
the history of “Plimouth Plantation” 
in the years 1602-47, in the own hand- 
writing of Gov. William Bradford, 
which after many years of travel, 
found its way to the library of the 
Bishop of London at Fulham Palace. 
: It was presented to the State Library 
teo7. Roger Wolcott on May 26, 
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MOVING 
SHIPPING 
PACKING 
| STORING 


| Shipments 

of Household Goods 

and Automobiles 
No matter to what part of the world 
ou are moving, you can effect 
y shipping your honsehold goods and 
automobiles “‘the Beking way. 

| Our methods minimize the bandling of 
agg goods and the chances of damage 
| in 


Our business was established in 1 
and our growth to one of the largest 
businesses of this character in the coun 
try is significant of our service. 


13th and Mission Sts. 23nd and San Pabdia St. 
SAN FRANCISCO OAKLAND 


We also maintain warehouses in Freeno 

and Los Angeles, and have affiliations 

p. on principal cities of the United 
atee 
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One of the proudest possessions of 


Summer Styles 
for Men 


. Right Fabrics—Right Colors 
1 Right Quality—Right Prices 


INCORPORATED 
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EDUCATORS DEMAND. 


LOFTIER: STANDARDS IN 


TRAINING FOR WORK 


(Continued from Page 1) 


block and case made by the pupils 
of the Omaha Technical High School, 
the materials of which were purchased 
by the students with their own money 
and no teacher had a hand in the en- 
tire affair. 
From Center of Country 

'“T present it to you with their com- 
pliments. It comes neither from the 
North or South, East or West, but 
from Omaha, Neb., the center of the 
United States of America. 


“When I looked at your program 
and observed that you had chosen the 
topic “Education and the Democratic 
Awakening” my mind turned to what 
I consider one of the most important 
évents in the history of the world in 
the cause of human freedom. I refer 
to a great meeting held in London on 
July 4, four years ago tomorrow, to 
celebrate the one hundred and forty- 
second anniversary of the Declaration 


of Independence—the first time such | 
‘Quartet from the music supervisors’ 
iclass, State Normal School, Lowell, 


a meeting had been held in England. 
On that occasion Winston Church- 
ill said, “We meet to celebrate the 
Deciaration of Independence which 
. follows the Magna Charta and the Bill 
of Rights as the third great title go 
of English liberty. By it we lost an 
empire... Let us stand together at 
their (America’s) side—to create once 


more a union of hearts, to write once 
mord a history in common... Let 


ain and America to stand together 
till the work is done, in all perils, in 
all difficulties, at all costs.” 

“On the same day President Wilson 
ut Mt. Vernon in America gave expres- 
sion to a similar idea when he said: 
“What we seek is the reign of law 
based upon the consent of the gov- 
erned and sustained by the organized 
opinion of mankind.” 

Nation’s Largest Institution 

“And now we have met in this great 
city near the birthplace of American 
liberty and American government to 
discuss American Democracy and ed- 
ucation. We represent the largest in- 
stitution in America, the most demo- 
cratic institution, the public schools— 
the hope of American Government. 

A pleasing feature of the opening 
session was the folk dancing by grade 
pupils under the direction of Miss 


Grace Lennon of the Boston public 
schools and selections by the Ladies 


Mass. 

Miss Olive M. Jones, in her address 
on professional training for teachers 
of city schools, prefaced her argument 
by stating that her talk would be on 
“a practical subject by a _ practica! 
woman.” 


Essentials of Professional Training Outlined by Miss 
Jones of New York 


“Rather than tell you what profes- 
sional training schools for city teach- 
ers have done, my 10 minutes shall 
be spent in telling you how I believe 
a training school can perform its most 
important function, that of getting 
teachers into the spirit of their jobs,” 
said Olive M. Jones, principal of Pub- 
lic School No. 120, New York City, 
who addressed the general meeting of 
the National Education Association 
this morning on “Professional Train- 
ing for Teachers of City Schools.” 

“Every word of what has been done 
is to be found in annual reports,” Miss 
Jones continued, “and if the informa- 
tion is useful and usable you must 
dig it out for yourself if you would 
have it stick by you. Presentation 
of such data makes the convention an 
encouragement to intellectual laziness 
rather than inspiration. Also I would 
feel myself a failure if I were to bring 
no message outside of what you can 
find in books. 

Means of Inspiration 

“The real value of this convention 
is not in a mass of facts you may col- 
lect but rather in the inspiration you 
get, the pride in your profession, the 
comparison of your problems and the 
perspective which you obtain on your 
job in relation to other jobs and your- 
self in relation to your job. 

“Training schools cannot send out 
teachers imbued with the spirit of 
their jobs, having pride in their pro- 
fession, and a belief in teaching as a 
life career unless they develop a love 
and consecration to their work. It 
is the lack of this spirit which is 
responsible for the unwillingness of 
young teachers to do the work of the 
rank and file, and diplomas should be 
refused those who lack it. 

“Not merely, if at all, by preaching 
or even example can training schools 
inspire these feelings. It requires 
practical, concrete training which will 
help the young teacher over the dif- 
ficulties she must meet when she is 
face to face with her work and has 50 
wise young street gamins taking her 
measure or 50 sons of the upper 10,000 
ready to treat her as a servant if she 
will let them. 

Value of Knowledge 

“Tt is all very well to know the five 
formal steps of teaching and to be able 
to write a thesis about projects on 
en examination, but what good is it 


if these boys are going to begin throw- 
ing spit balls before you get the first 
of the five formal steps started?” 

Miss Jones elaborated this point by 
the recital of several actual experi- 
ences showing that while teachers 
had devised excellent teaching sys- 
tems some of tRe best of them had 
failed because of a lack of the knowl- 
edge of the way in which to enforce 
class room d@cipline. 

“So I say,” she went on, “that what 
discourages most young teachers is 
failure to give them detailed instruc- 
tion and practice in the small points 
of class-room management, on which 
discipline depends, and failure to 
make them see that class-room disci- 
pline’ is the first essential to be se- 
cured, for without it no teaching can 
be done. And teaching alone, no mat- 
ter how good, cannot secure it. 


Subject vs. Children 


“The second essential is training | 
teachers to see the difference between | 
teaching a subject and teaching chil- | 


dren. Training schools are teaching 
students how to teach a problem in 
arithmetic, and how to plan a lesson 
on the topic sentence in composition. 
Thus the emphasis is all on the prob- 
lem and the composition and the 
teacher’s interest is in the subject. 
But teachers must be taught the dif- 
ference between the subject. matter 
and the approach to the child, between 
teaching a subject because of:personal 
interest in it and teaching children. 
You should teach children because you 
are. interested in the development of 
their souls and of America’s citizens. 


“Also teachers should be taught the 
value of accuracy in knowledge of 
subject matter. Training schools 
should have review courses in sub- 
ject matter and require tests in sub- 
jects to be taught and not trust to the 
memory of elementary work students 
had in their own school lives. And 
teachers must learn how to study and 
analyze a course of study; how to in- 


|terpret and subdivide it. 


“And lastly the training schools 
themselves should be raised to a level 
that would make graduation, regarded 
with the same degree of pride as is 
graduation from college. This has 
been done in other professions and 
can be done equally well in the teach- 
ing profession.” ’ 


Chicago’s School Head Emphasizes Demand for Spe- 


cialized Training 
Peter A. Mortenson, superintendent | ization to secure better working con- 


of Chicago schools, spoke on “Im- 
provement and Preparation of Teach- 
ers While in Service.” 


“Teaching is a profession,” he said. | 


“We do have a body of classified 
knowledge not common to all. Teach- 
ers are selected with more than ordi- 
nary care, because of ability, fitness 
and skill. In a most definite way, this 
technical knowledge anf practical 
skill is applied to the service of the 
community as a whole. Because it 
recognizes the need of minimum 
standards “of preperation for those 
entering this public service, the state 
certificates or licenses those who are 
to exercise their specialized skill, by 
that very act recognizing the mein- 
bers of the profession as serving a 
distinct, social need. 

“The educative process is the men- 
tal reaction of the pupil to the stim- 
ulus of the teacher or classmates. It 
consists in training boys and girls to 
live together effectively and happily 
in a more or less complex civilization. 
Education for th~ primitive life of our 
fathers was relatively simple; educa- 
tion to enable our youth to make their 
living together as efficient as possible 
in a complex organization, becomes in 
itself more difficult. 


Value of Experts Recognized 
“True, we still provide professional 
training for the teacher of the class, 
but also for those who supervise the 


teaching. We have specialized in the 
art of building courses of study and 
in the technique of selecting text- 
books for the class room. We recog- 
nize the need of expert educational 
guidance in the planning. of hygienic, 
well arranged school buildings, and in 
the accepted means for maintaining 
a modern, highly organized school 
system. 

“Having conceded the imperative 
need of specialized training for serv- 
ice, let us consider the problem of 
maintaining professional growth while 
in service. Teachers enter the work 
with a rudimentary conception of the 
standards that should govern a pro- 
fessional group as a whole. The obli- 
gation most easily grasped is akin to 
the primitive notion of self-preserva- 
tion. It is approached through organ- 
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' ditions, more adequate compensation, 
'more certain tenure, and other condi- 
‘tions conducive to contentment and 
‘ | efficiency. 


“It is but a step further to seek an 
opportunity for the discussion and ex- 
change of tlie knowledge and experi- 
ence of individuals through committee 
meetings, conferences, journals, and 
teachers’ councils. Last, but not least, 
is the obligation, both from the stand- 
point of the profession and the good 
of the community, to insist upon high 
and growing standards of preparation. 
This obligation is common to all the 
learned professions. 


Varying Demands 
“The problem is complicated by cer- 
tain conditions and facts imherent to 


| the teaching profession. In the larger 


cities, the accepted standard or prep- 
aration is two years of professional 


training beyond the high scho@l, while 


the teacher begins her teaching in the 


‘high school with a college degree and 


little or no professional training. In 


consequence, the elementary teacher 
is much better prepared in the tech- 
nique, but lacks the broader culture 
of college life. 

“The nature of the problem is 
further complicated by the fact that 
teachers within the system . should 
and do seek promotion.and advance- 
ment.. Moreover, the rapid ddvancés 
and the far-reaching changes in pro- 
fessional aims require constant growth 
and development on the part of teach- 
ers, while actually engaged in service. 
The new points of view in the older 
subjects, such as history, mathe- 
matics, English and geography re- 
quire a constant readjustment of per- 
spective in order to teach them in 
accordance with modern thought. 

“The introduction of new subjects, 
such as thrift, community health, 
vocational and industrial subjects, 
plays, games, and the social studies, 
requiré that a teacher should either 
lead or lag behind. 


Means of Solution 


“The process is before us. Its solu- 
tion suggests two alternatives: : 
“(1) Fixing requirements and leav- 


ing to applicants the responsibility of 


us proclaim true comradeship of Brit-. 
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definite level -for entering 
»system and then raising the requi 
ments for those continuing and 
vancing th the system, and providing 
opportunities for training while in 
service. 2 ae 
“This training may be enforced by 
making salary advances contingent on 


tension courses, and during leave of 
absence for study. It may be defi- 
nitely encouraged through educational 
leadership, through the above means, 
‘through committees formed to develop 
courses of study, syllabi or methods; 
it may be extended by means of defi- 
nitely organized teachers’ councils, 
engaged in the study of specific edu- 
cational problems. 
“The fundamental position is that in 
the long run, the school system paye, 
directly or indirectly, for training of a 
teacher in service, just as it does for 
the training of those-in preparation.” 


RURAL EDUCATION 


Problems Solved, Methods Bet- 
tered, Progress Made, Experts 
Tell Boston Assemblage: 


-The marked increase in interest in 
the many problems of rural education 
was noted in the attendance this after- 
noon at the first meeting of the De- 
partment of Rural Education, held in 
Jordan Hall at the Conservatory of 
Music. | 

Ernest Burnham of Michigan, presi- 
dent, was not present so J. C. Muer- 
man of the United States Bureau of 
Education, vice-president for this sec- 
tion, presided. 7 

The various speakers emphasized 
the diversified nature of the problems 
encountered in the various states. But 
underlying all, they showed» was a 
unity of thought as to the paramount 
importance of the necessity of rural 
education to keep pace with that of the 
city schools. Good roads, better means 
of communication, radio and other 
modern inventions long ago elimi- 
nated the possibility of satisfying ru- 


‘ral education with stale educational 


topics, they said. 

George W. Guy, of Richmond, Va., 
spoke on “Community Leagues and 
the Co-Operative Education Associa- 
tion,” in emphasizing the noticeable 
imporvements in this organization. 


Community Leagues Formed 


Mr. Guy said in part: 
“Since 1905 the Co-operative Educa- 


ition Association has been organizing 


community leagues and junior commu- 
nity leagues, which have worked hand 
in hand with the school‘ and civic 
authorities in promoting the best in- 
terests of the State. The ‘motto of the 
association is ‘Every public school in 
Virginia a community center where 
the citizens may unite for the improve- 
ment of their educational, social, 
moral, physical, civic and economic 
interests.’ 

“The last annual report showed 1300 
leagues, 891 of which raised $194,384.- 
82. During the decade 1911-1921 t 
leagues made available for community 
improvement $793,360.52. The three- 
fold purpose gf the league is (1) to 
arouse the people to a sense of com- 
munity responsibility and to organize 
for self-help; (2) ta promote an intel- 
ligent public sentiment by making 
known the hest that is done in Vir- 
ginia and the Nation for rural im- 
provement and by putting struggling 
communities in touch with sources of 
information and help; and (3) a closer 
and more effective co-operation of all 
existing agencies so the point of view 
of the’ community will be the point o 
view of each. ' 

“There were 115 projects in which 
the community leagues engaged last 
year, including supplementing teach- 
ers and principals’ salaries, purchas- 
ing books and other needed equipment, 
playgrounds installed, putting schools 
on accredited lists, assistance in erect- 
ing and \improving school buildings, 
providing teachers, and so forth. The 
Community League is the link between 
the home and the school, and the wise 
superintendent and teacher will util- 
ize it in furthering the educational 
needs of his community. 


Some 8000 Meetings Held 
“There were 8000 league meetings 


last year with an average attendance | 


of 50 persons pér meeting. This means 
that approximately 400,000 of our citi- 
zens came out to discuss and study 
better schools, highways and improved 
homes, farm and church conditions. 

“The July program will be devoted 
this year to citizenship. The annual 
picnic for the leagues will be held in 
August. On this day each community 
in the State will hold basket, dinners, 
where athletics and community sing- 
ing will play a prominent part.” 


One of the strongest criticisms di- 
rected in the past toward rural educa- 
tion has been the failure of the schools 
to measure properly the proficiency 
of individual pupils, and as a‘ conse- 
quence the standard was lowered to 


that degree of mental achievement at=- 


tained by the slower thigking pupils. 
Fully conversant with t condition 
as a result of his long experience as 
union superintendent of schools in 
New Hampshire, Mr. Samuel S. Brooks 
made exhaustive tests. In his. paper, 
“Measurement As a Means of Super- 
visions,” demonstrated as a practical 
problem, Mr. Brooks proved his con- 
tention regarding the value of these 
measurements. Mr. Brooks declared: 

“For three years we have used 
standardized teats and scales,” de- 
clared Mr. Brooks, “as a means of 
making school supervision more ef- 
fective. My district. at ‘present con- 
sists of four towns with 48 schools and 
approximately 1200 pupils. Three 
times a year for three’ years, stand- 
ardized tests in al] the elementary 
school subjects for which’ sufficiently 
well - standardized tests were avail- 
able, have been given to every pupil 
above the first grade. ° 


Results Put to Practical Use 
“The results have been put to prac- 
tical use in classifying pupils into 
grades, for measuring the progress in 


their studies, as a partial basis for 


7] 


further study in summer schools, ex- 


ADVANCE IS SHOWN 


t 


ithat languages must be Latin. He said: 
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schools of today not. solely because 
of gréat tradition, but: because it has 
serious content and power to bring to 
modern thought. The new function of 
Latin in the pubic school, the work of 
classical teachers in adapting their 
methods to\a new kind of student, the 
need of Latin today as an interna-: 
tional language were the subjects un- 
der discussion. .~ | 

The speakérs were Andrew fF. 
West, president of the American 
Classical League, and dean of the 
Graduate School of Princeton; Payson 
Smith, commissioner of education for 
Massachusetts; Alexander Inglis, pro- 
fessor of education, Harvard; Roland 
G. Kent, professor of comparative , 
philology, University of Pennsylvania, | 
and W. A. Oldfather, University of 
Illinois. . 

In the president’s report which 
opened the meeting, Mr. West. de- 
scribed a series of important tests of 
actual classical work done by 100,000 
pupils in 700 schools, made over a 
period of two years; an investigation 
that for extensiveness and. accuracy 
is the only instance of its kind, he 
said, in secondary schoo] history. He 
spoke also of another significant in- 
vestigation that is-in progress, which 
tests the relative performance of 
classical and non-classical pupils in 
college work. one 

Latin Now Holding Position 

“While Greek shows only here and 
there some signs of revival,” Mr. West 
concluded, “the available indications 
show that Latin is more than holding 
its own in the schools.” 

Professor Kent in an address on 
Latin as the International Auxiliary 
Language brought out the necessity of 
a means of speech between men of 
different nations, and said that as 
English could not serve as an inter- 
national language, for the present day 
at least, because of racial jealousy, 


The choice of a language for inter- 
national use lies among English as a 
modern language, Latin as a so-called 
dead language, and Esperanto as 4 
artificial language. English is ruled 
out by present-day jealousies. Of the 
other two—the sounds of Latin are 
easier than those of Esperanto, and 
the vocabulary of Latin is more largely 
made up of words which reappear in 
other languages. The forms of Esper- 
anto are so simple that a single sound 
has an undue burden of meaning, re- 
quiring the hearer to understand with 
great rapidity, and the lack of idioms 
in Esperanto produces difficulties for 
persons who know only their own 
tongue and Esperanto, precisely the 
persons whom the International Aux- 
iliary Language will most benefit. 

Latin always has‘had a wide inter- 
national use; it is not subject to na- 
tional prejudice; it is precise in its 
meanings; it gives insight into our 
vernaculars, and a foundation for 
other languages; it opens up one of 
the greatest literatures in the world. 
In the form used in the Middle Ages 
it is astonishingly easy. In the Ital- 
jan pronunciation it differs but slightly 
from other systems of pronunciation. 
As soon as two or three of the larger 
countries have adopted Latin as the 
International Auxiliary Language, the 
other nations. will follow, and unfortu- 
nate misunderstandings from inability 
to exchange thoughts will be swep* 
away. 

Changed Methods Needed 

Profesor Inglis discussed more in| 
detail the problem of classical peda- | 
gogy in his address on “The Conditions | 
of Success in Teaching the Classics.” | 
The new kind of student in -the high 
school, he said, made necessary 
changed methods of teaching, which 
must be improved in accordance with 
the highest ideals of education. Pro- 
fessor Inglis said: 

The remarkable development of edu- 
cation has necessitated readjustment of 
classical instruction so as to meet the 
capacities and needs of some groups of 
pupils who were not represented in the 
secondary school when classical instruc- 
tion was organized. The needs of the 
modern secondary school with its 
heterogeneous pupil body cannot be met 
adequately by instruction organized , 
and standardized for a relatively homo-, 
geneous group of college preparatory | 


pupils. | 
The fundamental conditions of suc-! 


neers ee oe 


promotion, for measuring the relative 
efficiency of special methods, and for 
motivating the work of both teacher 
and pupil. The diagnostic values of | 
the tests were utilized in getting the | 
teachers to realize the need for indi-. 
vidua] instruction amd in helping to 
formulate remedial measures, also 
modification of subject-matter and 
teaching methods, designed to improve 
unsatisfactory conditions revealed by 
the use of the tests. 

“The teachers co-operate in jthe 
testing work and I have a large 
amount of concrete evidence that both 
teachers and pupils appreciate having 
‘definite standards of achievement. 
The children look forward with pleas- 
urable anticipation to the testing pe- 
riods. : ’ 

“The time and labor involved is not 
excessive. The teachers give the tests, 
and: the supeintendent examines the 
score which is then transferred to 
specially designed graph cards which 
automatically translate point scores 
into grade scores and show at a 
glance just how each child stands in 
each subject in relation to standard 
grade scores. It takes the superin- 
tendent less than a week to do his 
part of the work at each testing 
period. 

“We have found the benefits de- 
rived from the use of the tests far 
exceed the extra work involved.” 

The further discussion of rural edu- 
cation problems was set by the presi- 
dent for Wednesday afternoon. 


| aneeeeeememnas 


. ROAD BUYS CARS 
ST. PAUL, July 3—Purchase of 1000 
‘automobile and 250 stock cars from the 
General American Car Company is an- 
nounced by the. Northern Pacific road. 
Contracts involve *approximately $1,513,- 


000, } 


a 


egiti. the city of Boston and the Cont- 
| monwealth are prepared to “make 
"| their stay pleasant’ in case delegates 


‘are prevented from returning to their 
homes at the end of the week because 


a 
the development o | 
habits, interests, and { 
education exists. ; 
An earnest. appeal was made b 
Professor Oldfather in behalf of the 


| Thesaurus Lingue Lating,.a vast lex- 


icon of the Latin language, which has. 
suspended publication almost. com- 


pletely. This work, approximately as , 


large as’ the New’ Oxford English 
dictionary, began to appear in 1900 
after 17 years of preliminary. studies, 
but only about one-fourth of its vol- 
umes are completed. The academies 
of Germany and Austria, which in- 
itiated the enterprise, are bankrupt, 
and help ts needed from abroad. Pro- 
fessor Oldfather asked for the sup 
port of the Classical Association. 
“Elementary education has one im- 


; perative goal,” said Dr. Smith, “that 


of helping the child to get his growth. 
In. childhood, educational processes 
must be brought to bear in- such a 
way that the boy maz come naturally 
and as completely as possible to the 
fullness. of his physical,’moral, mental, 
and spiritual stature. It is concerned 
not so much with-what the boy is to 
do when he becomes a man as it is 
with the kind of maf he is to be. The 
decision as to the work té which his 
powers are to be devoted may be 
postponed for a little in order that 
the nature and extent of his cap&city 
may be disclosed. 

“But a little later, and especially 
in the colleges and technical schools, 
another goal is set. Here education 
must help the youth to find the kind 
of service for which he is best adapted 
ahd train him for that service. 

In secondary education, there exist 
side by side these two-most important 
and interesting phases of education 
because there is still-the need of con- 
sidering the developing nature of the 
individual. while there begins to ap- 
pear the necessity of helping him to 
find his work. The process of develop- 
ment or growth is still incomplete, 
but the problem of the service to be 
rendered by the individual cannot 
remain untouched, : — 


Question of Values 


“Because these two important issues 
of education thus meet in the second- 
ary school, it becomes necessary to 
examine and challenge every subject 
in the secondary school curriculum 
with reference to its value both as a 
means of development and as a spe- 
cific tool. Herein lies the reason for 
much of the controversy regarding 
educational values of secondary school 
subjects, If it ig maintained that a 
subject has value as an afd to per- 
sonal development, someone is cer- 
tain to raise the question, ‘Of what use 
is it?” Qn the other hand, if the 
subject isalleged to do what’: our 
pedagogical vocabulary calls ‘func- 
tioning in life,’ then the question is 
certain to be raised as to whether the 
boy is not being deprived of important 
elements of culture. 

“Let it be said that one of the 
most important aims of edueation is 
that of helping edch generation to 
garner and pass on for the use and 
enjoyment of each succeeding gener- 
ation those things which study and 
experience have proven of value in 
the lives of men and in the develop- 
ment of civilization. 

“So that the question of the place 
of the classics in secondary education 
must be answered in the light of the 
value of tke classic. in helping the 
individual youth to uis best develop- 
ment; of their imporiance in making 
a contribution to his efficiency as a 
worker fm a specific field, and of the 
contribution which education must 
make through the individual to the 
group in the preservation of values. 


Importance of Classics 
,On the following three points, 
therefore, I would contend for the 
value of the classics, First, as a 


means of education, it has been dem- 
onstrated beyond possibility of doubt 
that those subjects which help in ex- 
pression are of greatest value. While 
realizing that language represents 
only one mode of expression, I believe 
that throughout our school program 
there is the greatest need of more 
thorough going instruction in the lan- 
guage arts. 

“The theory that English is now so 
well taught or that it can be so well 
taught in the elementary schools as 
to make necessary only slight atten- 
tion to it in the higher schools is ut- 
terly. unsound. Both the secondary 
schools and especially the colleges 
are today neglecting the plainest of 
plain duties in failing to make more 
insistent requirements in the matter 
of English in all its phases, construc- 
tion, composition, appreciation, and 
literary content. 

“Beyond this, however, I would con- 
tend that a knowledge of the English 
language cannot be perfected unless 
the learner has in some measure 
brought to its aid the study of a sec- 
ond language. For all normal Amer- 
ican youth within the upper element- 
ary and the secondary periods, pro- 
vision should be made for the study 
of at least one year.of Latin and of a 


‘modern language other than Engfish 


if for no other reason than that of a 

more complete understanding and ap- 

preciation of the native tongue. 
Danger in Short Cuts 


“Again, it must not be forgotten 
that there are large numbers of our 
youth who must find through the 
medium of the classics their approach 


‘to the fields of activity in which they 


will be most efficient. It is distinctly 
unfair to those youth who are to en- 
ter upon certain vocations that they 
should be sent by the short cuts which 
may, to be sure, bring them earlier 
to the goal of vocational recognition 
but will do so to their great handicap 
and loss becauge of the failure to 
provide a complete and adequate 
background. 

“But on the third point, I would lay 
special stress. The <¢al justification 


of the railroad strike, He arrived in 


receive such promises with a certain 
lack of enthusiasm. | 


Where in the world did the woman 
come from who eaid Sunday evening, 
ag ‘she took her seat in Convention 
Hall, “My!<vi haven't had a drink of 
sparkling, tasty cold water since I 
came to Boston!” — 


To Miss Deans came a communica- 
tion from a Woman. who: had no in- 
tention ‘of clogging the .wheels of the 
rooms registration department un- 
necessarily. “I am perfectly. willing,” 
she wrote, “to sleep on the floor. But 
do send my mail to the Lenox.” j 

‘ 


al 


A gaunt man of the farming lands, 
overburdened with convention litera- 
ture and looking rather in need of the 
open fields, strolled to a seat well for- 
ward in Mechanics Building Sunday 
evening and remarked to all who 
would listen “‘Wal—th’ last time I was 
in this place it was to a poultry show. 
An’ as I look aroun’ it looks about 
th’ same... .” ; 


Some journalist, anxious to impress! 
the public_with the idea that every 
possible meagure had been taken to 
insure the presence of W. G. Cove as 


“In order to give assurance that Mr. 
Cove would be here as ‘announced a 
‘special cable was sent to England on| 


behavior for many days for the bool 
of being allowed to “stay up late’ to 
hear the music. | Sack 


sary 
against | 
talked sibilantly in their own dialect 

in Convention Hall? 


tending the convention is Miss 
Mc¢cSkimmon, president of the | 
School in Brookline and of the Massa- 
chusetts Teachers Federation. 
McSkimmon has been at the head of 
the drive for new members in the 
National Education Association. — 


Burke are among them. 
speaker at the scheduled time wrote,|’ Sate ae 


toll 


| ee ee 

Why did two Chinese think it neces- 
to take elaborate precautions 
being overheard as they 


# 


Among the prominent women 


Mise 


A luncheon will be given at. the 


Lenox on July 4-at 12:15 by the New 


York and Pennsylvania delegations 
for members from the middle states 


and Maryland. Guests. of honor will 
be the president of the N. E. A., Miss . 


e% 


Chari Ormond Williams*and the, for- 
mer president, Fred M. Hunter. Tick- 
ets are. obtainable at the state head-~ 


Ss 
}+ To Boston falls the honor of haying 
more names on the selective Hst. of 
the Council of 120 members than any 


other city, in the Unitéd States. The 
Rev. Dr. A. E. Winship, Dr. Payson 


quarters, sixth figor, the Lenox. 


Smith, Fannie Fern, Andrews, Sarah 
Louise Arnold and Dr. Jeremiah 


In the delegation from. New ‘York 
are 52 voting members.in the Repre- 


sentative Assembly. are 


i. “ 


of the maintenance of a school sys- 
tem at public expense is to be found 
in the contribution that education 
makes to. the development.of our com- 
mon citizenship, using that word in 
its broadest sense. Large numbers of 
children are passing through our 
schools receiving there inntimerable 
reactions flowing out of. our current 
life. The tendency is to place still 


greater weight upon the importance} 


of the momentary reaction in educa- 
tion. What is going on now in indus- 
try, investigation, invention, art, and 
politics is the thing which must be 
emphasized ahd stressed, 


Lessons Must Be Heeded 


“In general, one may not take ex- 
ception to this condition. Yet how 
can any thoughtful citizen of the 
world today disregard the importance 
‘of a study of the past éxperiences of 
the world? A people which discards 
all the lessons which experience has 
taught and attempts to defy, even 
though temporarily, those laws and 
regulations which, through ages of 
experimentation, have been proven 
fundamental in the governance of the 
industrial, political, and social affairs 
of men, courts and meets disaster. 

“I believe I could make an adequate 
defense of an absolute requirement in 
every American college.of a study of 
the genesis and the development of 
our American Government. That 
study, however, cannot.as we know 
be adequately given unless due atten- 
tion is paid to the foundations upon 
which governments, rest. be 

“So at once it is clear there is indi- 
cated a need of a study of the things 
which have gone into the making of 
‘tthe nations of many centuries. What 
is said with reference to government 
applies with only slightly less force to 
other fields involving the social rela- 
tions of the people. 

“But as a means of helping the in- 
dividual youth yto a more complete 
measure of his development, as a 
means of opening .to him a life’ of 
more complete usefulness in a wide 
variety of vocations, ahd especially as 
a means of enriching ‘the service of 
each generation with the fullness of 
the experiences of those of the past, 
the classics need no defense; they are 
imperatively needed.” 


GUIDANCE NEEDED 
TO FIT FOR WORK 


To enable children to discover their 
interests and aptitudes should be the 
aim of any school, even one with 
meager resources, according to Dr. 
John Brewer of Harvard, who spoke 
this afternoon on the subject; “A Vo-. 
cational Guidance Program Which 
any School Can Adopt,” at the meet- 
ing of the National Vocational Guid-' 
ance Association in Alumni Hall, 
Wentworth Institute. 

“Since vocational life occupies one- 
half of the waking time of active 
individuals, it is obvious that a school 
which-bears any relation whatever to 
the improvement of life shouwld not 
neglect the vocational implicatons of 
its curriculum. If the curriculum is re- | 
lated to daily life, children will study ; 
the school subjects in the light of 
their own present and future relation- 
ships to. tue work of the world ard 
will thus have a better opportunity to 
discover their interests and abilities. | 


Only Means of Progress 

“What shall the teacher—do about; 
the so-called manual wubjects? In 
the world in general two-thirds of the 
population earns its living through 
work with its hands. It seems obvi- 
ous that_any form of education which 
wholly neglects hand work as a part’ 
of the actual teaching of and learning 
by_children is in.part, at least, the 
kind of education which might be 
characterized as education In a va- 
cuum. The kingdom of knowledge, as 
well as righteousness, must be brought 
about in that world of struggle and 
sweat called vocation. Wes ) 
“Unless the rural school raises up 
a new generation better able to cope 
with agricultural problems, with the 


: 


organization* of rural f stores, with 


transportation difficulties,.it is not ful- 


filling jts duty. If the city school 
does not make its generation better 
able to deal with questions of labor, 
with strikes, factory life and the rest, 
then we are committing the cardinal 
sin of creating a new generation in 
the image of our own: ; © 


; “ 


“Practical arts alone are not -suffi- . 


cient, for an actual study of the occu- 
pational world is also necessary. This 
is best undertaken in connection with 
a class in occupations, though it has 
sonretimes been successfully accom- 
plished in connection - with civics, 
geography, or English. Three im- 
portant things are necessary in such 
a Class; first, educational guidance; 
second, discussion between. the chil- 
dren and the teacher as to what the 
opportunity of the schoot is- fo? and 
what is the purpose of:each “of its 
various studies. = . 
Prdblems to Be Explained 
“Later the general problems of the 
occupational world must be discussed 
—the land problem, taxation in rela- 
tion to work, the pay envelope, the 
question of unions,. the. relation be- 
tween government and occupational 
life, strikes, open shop, and the re- 
lationship beween ani 
ployed, SNe 
“Phe next step in the progress of a 
child is the choice of his occupation. 


It seems obvious that if the child has} 


really had an opportunity to discove} 
himsélf by means. of rich experiences, 
and if he has had an opportunity to 
study a number of occupations and 
above all to learn a method of analyz- 
ing the characteristics of an oecupa- 
tion, that he would be in a better 
position to reach first a tentative 


employer and em- 


choice and then perhaps come’to a ~ 


final decision as to his life invest- 
ment. | é eee 

“It must be admitted that the poorly 
conditioned school can hardly give 
anything like vocational. educa ‘ 
The way is not closed, however. 
Would it not be better, rather than 
to say final good-bye to a sixth or 
seventh grade child who leaves 
to work in a store to see if the store- 
keeper might not arrange to use one 
boy or gir] in the morning and ‘2 @if- 
ferent one in the aftérnoon? eyce8 

“Under the part-time plan proposed, 
the store, farm, or factory wouwld fur- 
nish training; while in the school the 
teacher would attempt, while continu- 
ing the-education of the boy and girl, 


to relate mathematics, science, English, 
and other studies somewhat to their 


work, and above all to give them the 


basic social outlook so that they may ~ 


see the service they are rendering 

society and may more and more as- 
sume their ethical and vocational re- 
sponsibility. ts. ae 


“The fifth step in the veces 
progress of an individual is p: ment 
or information about openings. Chil- 
dren themselves will frequently know 
and report of opportunities: It. is 
quite true that effective educational 
guidance must be given to counteract 
the temptation which jobs offer, but 
the school worth attending will neve 
have any difficulty if it awakens its 
children properly in showing them 
value of an education... oe" 

“The opportunity to make progress 


and to gain promotion to a satisfac. . 


tory vocational status and an Ameéfri- 


can standard of living, js the sixth 
and final step in the vocational prog- 
ress of an individual. This requires 
employment supervision. Any teacher, 
however, can help in ishing ad- 
vice during the child's first few years 
of occupational experience... : 

“A teacher who takes. interest in 
following up thé experiences of the 
school graduates, and who 
her friendship for children a 
have left the school, will have Mit 


difficulty in furnishigg he 


connection with t ‘prog 


e. 
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: Home Crafts 


Charlotte County, New Brunswick| 


OMEN in a certain farming 
district of New Brunswick, 


. . Can., have found a way to in- 


crease their fortunes and at the same 
time to express their desire for ar- 
tistic expression. Beautiful St. An- 


drews-by-the-Sea, in Charlotte County, | 
is the center of a home crafts industry | 


that is adding to the happiness of) 
many womep and gaining recognition 
from the artistic world. 
Fermers’ wives and daughters, de- 
mdants of Loyalist refugees who) 
fied from the United States after the} 
American Revolution, have taken the) 


it into yarn, then dyed it and woven it. 
into homespun fabrics of beautiful | 
colors and texture. From this cloth, 
they have made bags, and on these) 
bags they have portrayed with*woolen | 
threads, the natural beauties of their | 
country. The waves of the Bay of | 
Fundy as well as the fruitful though 
rocky landscape are pictured. 
Miss Mowat’s Leadership 
The Home Crafts Industry of Char- 
lotte County was originated seven 
years ago by Miss G. Helen Mowat, 
who had returned to her home near 


Industry of 


first-hand knowledge of the things’ 


tie 2 yg Oat gi 


we embroidered; for our designs we| ~ 


took only familiar objects: like our na-. 
tive flowers, animals, trees and land- 
scapes. We greatly love our rocky 
country and our little rocky farms. 
“The idea of creating a native art 
came to us slowly. We wanted to tell 
our own story in our own way, with 
our own materials. Many of ‘our 
looms are so old that we don’t know 
whether they were made here or 
brought from the old country. If we 
should need others, we have a man 
here in Charlotte County who can 
make them very cleverly. We try not 
to use anything that we can’t either 


* wool from their sheep and have spun; manufacture ourselves or buy at a 


country store,” 
Exhibition’ in Toronto 

With such limited facilities these 
Canadian country folk have created 
various useful and beautiful articles 
for the home. Last winter the Wom- 
an’s Art Association of Canada in- 
vyited Miss Mowat to give an exhibi- 
tion in their rooms in Toronto of the 


Charlotte County Cottage Craft work. 
That was the first recognition of this 
enterprise by the artistic world, 
though it had achieved considerable 


St. Andrews after three years of study 
in a New York art school. Miss Mowat 
became interested in the artistic pos- 
sibilities of her neighbors. She found | 
them making hook rugs of stereo- 
typed designs. Believing that they 
would find greater delight and readier | 
sales for their work if they drew upon | 
their own experience, she suggested | 
that they use the scenes about them | 
for their patterns. 

“The chief thing about our cottage 
craft work that makes it different 
from other enterprises of its wr a 
says Miss Mowat, “is that the inspfra- 
tion came from within. At first, I 
made designs which the neighbors 
copied for their hook rugs. When we 
found that these were liked by the 
summer tourists and that there was a 
ready sale for them, we began to 


commercial success. Miss Mowat ac- 
cepted the invitation. Among the 
examples of the weaver’s and em- 
broiderer’s arts exhibited were lunch- 
eon sets of unbleached linen, orna- 
mented with vari-colored scenes of 
Canadian pioneer life; samplers with 
quaint inscriptions and figures in sil- 
houette; homespun scarfs, blankets, 


and slippers.. The group of hook rugs! 


was an important feature of the ex- 
hibition.. White ducks on gray water; 
with blue’ clouds encircling the whole; 
a farmhouse, green grass, apple trees 
in bloom, against a background of 
blue sky; a farmer and his son going 
homeward across a field, with the set- 
ting sun in the distance; across a 
foreground of snow, a wagon road 
leading to a gray farmhouse, with 
fir trees and a rail fence on either 
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Spinning.in a Farmyard on a Summer's Day 


in designs for homespun bags were 
worked out with, the same deftness as 
the well-balanced, clear outlines-of the 
patterns in the hook rugs. Flowers, 
boats on the sea, children in a gar- 
den, “Mary and her little lamb,” all 
were done in gay colors against the 
already rich background of the beau- 
tifully hued homespun. 

Miss Mowat, with the true artist’s 
unceasing aspiration, feels that she 
and her fellow workers still have to 
strive for easier expression and bet- 
ter accomplishment. “Otr work is 


make our own designs for embroid- | side—these are the designs on someé/really primitive,” she says; “it is, as 


ery and to abandon the uninteresting 
outline of the stamped pattern. We 
tried to work more and more from a 


of the rugs which won recognition 
from Toronto artists. 
The delicate intricacies essential] 


yet, very crvde. Among my old artist 
associates I find I am a barbarian—lI 
cannot now conform to their conven- 


The Island of Brioni, 
a Resort of Many Nations 


Of all the territory that Italy has 
inherited from the Austrians as a re-| 
sult of the war possibly none can rival | 
the Island of Brioni for beauty and 
popularity. Even the Dolomite region 
of the Upper Adige has not the weed 


tions. 
book to 
County. 


the women .of Charlotte 


We have, however, 


Historic ornament is a sealed | 


of their environment, these women on 
distant farmsteads have profited finan- 


much ‘cially and have added beauty to their 


faith in the natural beauty about us; {lives and to the lives of others. Their 
it seems that we ought to be able to! experience offers helpful suggestions 


learn just from that.” 


‘to women in farming. communities in 


By making the most of the resources/ other parts of the world. 
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Potentialities of the Parachute 
HE development of the use of 
the parachute within the last 
eight years has been nothing less 

than amazing. Viewed at the begin- 
ning of the war as an accessory to 
foolhardy exhibitions and totally with- 
out practical use, it has come to be 


recognized as an essential part of the 
equipment of every military balloonist 


and it is rapidly assuming a place in 
connection with the airplane as im- 


} 
t 


to make it open more quickly and to 
increase the stability, checking the 
swings from side to side which might 
otherwise become unpleasantly vio- 
lent. 

It is obvious that the balloon para- 
chute cannot be applied to airplanes 
directly. There is no room for it, it 
takes so long to open that it would be 
useless in many instances, and it is 
likely to be insufficiently strong to 
stand the rush of air when a jump is 


‘made from an airplane traveling 100 


miles an hour or more. The first of 


foresee the day when every commer- 
cial aircraft must carry a parachute for 


. every passenger, quite as ships now 


carry life preservers, and are already 
urging action toward that end. A 
moment’s consideration, however, 
must show the folly of such a pro- 
posal, It must be remembered, in 
considering the use of a. parachute, 
that the airplane accidents in which it 
would come into play would be com- 
paratively rare. If an airplane were 
descending out of control the pilot 
would ordinarily continue his efforts 
‘in the expectation of regaining a nor- 
mal flight path until it was too late 
for a parachute to open, and the only 
contingencies in. which the parachute 
is likely to be called into use are those 
of fire in the alr or of a structural 
failure of some part of the airplane. 
These are two types of accident which 
never should occur and as a matter of 
fact do not occur in commercial air- 
planes, 
Structural failure, in particular, 
should be absolutety impossible if 
there is proper governmental super- 
vision over the type of airplane used, 
except in the rare event of collision 
in the air. Only in one case since the 
opening of the London-Paris air line, 
that of the collision over northern 
France about three months ago, has 
there been an accident in which there 
would have been the slightest chance 
of saving life by the provision of 
parachutes, and even there the alti- 
tude was so low that they probably 
would have done no good. In experi- 
mental aircraft, on the other hand, 
particularly those military types 
which are to be subjected to great 
strains by violent maneuvering, there 
is always the possibility of either fire 
or structural failure, and no pilot 
should ever fly such a_machine with- 
out wearing a gg ere After che 
airplane has been 
out and its structural strength amply 
demonstrated, the necessity for such 
precautions of course diminishes. 


For Commercial Airplanes 
Quite aside from the improbability 
of any accident where a parachute 
would be useful, however, there are 
other reasons for doubting the value 
of parachutes in commercial aviation. 


physical impossibility of using them. 
Commercial airplanes ordinarily fly 
fn the neighborhood of 3000 feet above 
the earth (sometimes much" lower) 


croughly tried, 


The most obvious of these is thg 


| sea, scatters its ‘ thyriad 


pink, blue, and yellow, vanishing ~~ 
even as they flower! 
A delighted “Ah—h—” comes mur- 
muring from the spectators, whose 
faces make a pale splotch onthe 
ground below. Perhaps a child started 
it and the grown-ups pretend they ‘are 
merely imitating the child. But in 
their hearts they all know that t 
particular “ah” is an instinctive re- 
sponse of human throats whenever 
fireworks go off. 
“Zize—zizz—zizz—-” a streak of light 
and faint explosion and beheld a sil- 
ver crown, trembling with white dia- 
monds on every point. Necks are 
craned; eyes open wide. The radiant 
coronet, held for a moment against 
the velvet pomp of night ‘becomes 
nothingness, as many earthly ones 
have become. The diamonds evapo- 
rate like dew drops; the coruscated 
glory is gone. 
Another hiss — another invisible 
flight through the air, and behold! a 
monster octopus, its tentacles agleam 
with a starry phosphorus sprawls out 
over the airy dome above as its coun- 
terpart sprawls in the ocean ‘below. 
It quivers, its extended claws extend, 
and then it crumbles away and only 
the shadow of an octopus hovers for 
& moment in the sky. | 
The Necromaneer’s Box 

What now from the necromancer’s 
box? For we are so sophisticated 
that these days we hardly look at the 
mere Roman candle or the industrious 
pinwheel, that used to extract the 
Same admiring -exclamation, not so 
long ago. The necromancer lights 
another match. A tray full of fairy 
jewels goes hurtling through the air, 
disappearing as fairy jewels have a 
way of doing before our very eyes. 

Now comes a veritable bombardment 
of skyey jokes! Flashing whirligigs 
whizz and squirm; illuminated gold 
fish dartle through this scintillating 
.crystal howl; dewdrops shimmering 
with magical sunshine, form’ on 
grasses powdered with comet dust: 
glamorous balloons, like bubbles 
blown from a fabulous pipe, float 
gently out of sight. Banners woven 
of glittering illusion wave in momen- 
tary and mock triumph; bells, whose 
chiming is not sound but only the 
tintinnabulation of light tinkle on the 
imaginative ear; great inverted fronds 
of celestial seaweed stream ‘across 
the vault above. 


A Rhythm of Applause 


ich it has | 
portant in its way as that which ‘these difficulties was overcome at once, 


in of 
held for some time in the dom@in Of an parachutes began to be used to 


-than- re | 
the lighter-than-air craft. There are) oo uard the lives of military balloon 


e, how- : 
= ee a — sore be observers after their balloons had been 
understood without knowledge of the 'sét on fire by enemy attack, by packing 
type of parachute used in aircraft and the parachute in a compact case which 

; was attached to the side of the balloon 


hich it! 
of the circumstances under w To | basket. The observer in the basket 


| wore a light harness which could be 


variety to offer the visitor, and Brioni 
bids fair to become the most favored 
of all the Italian holiday resorts. 

In 1893 a wealthy German, owner 
of important mines in Austria, bought | 
the island from the Austrian Govern- | 
ment and determined to make a popu- | 
lar seaside resort of it. Within easy | 


The “ohs” and “ahs” accompany it 
all as the rhythm of the wheels ac- 
company a locomotive’s progress. 
What. more can blossom in that 
prodigally fertile garden. above our 
heads? A tiny airplane, scattering 
sparks, flashes from horizon to hori- 
zon; a frosted submarine whose habi- 


and, in case a structural collapse 
should occur, unprecedented though 
that would be, it would take only 
about 30 seconds to fall to the ground. 
In that time it would be necessary to 
open the cabin door, usually rather a 
low and narrow one, and for from 
three to ten people of all ages and both 


reach of Pola, with magnificent bath- 
ing beaches, a delightful climate, and 
with old Roman remains peeping up 
here and there between the trees and 
shrubs, Brioni soon became famous 
throughout the Austrian Empire. The 
proprietor built first-class hotels, and 
brought drinking water to the island 
by pipes from the mainland. He used 
his influence to obtain an express 


train from Vienna to Rola and had a 
service of steamers from Pola to the 


island. He laid out a golf course and 
tennis courts, and made of it an ideal 
holiday resort. 

After the war for a time its future 
hung in the balance. But Italy, de- 
spite her long, coastline, has few. well- 
developed seaside resorts and the few 
that she has are overcrowded. The 
son: of the original purchaser, who is 
the present proprietor of the island, 
welcomed the Italians while offering 


| ae : ae Pid | | is liable to be called into play. 


avoid misunderstanding and; he build- 
ing of false hopes on the efficiency 
of the parachute as a safety device 
under all conditions, some analysis of 
these subjects must be undertakén. 
The function of the parachute is 
always the same, to offer an air re- 
sistance sufficiently large so that the 
maximum possible speed of vertical 
fall will be low enough for the safety 
of the person making the descent, 
The rate of descent ordinarily con- 
sidered to be safe is about 12 feet a 
second, a velocity equal to that which 
would be acquired in jumping (with; 
out a parachute) from a table 2% 
feet in height. This may seem an 
extremely low limit to select, since a 
jump from an elevation three or four 
times as great as that just mentioned 
would involve no danger. Parachutes 


are sometimes designed for Soma wHAL 


higher velocities when the weight and 


attached to the parachute cords almost 
instantaneously, and he had only to 
jump over the side of the basket in 
case it became necessary to abandon 
the balloon. His jump carrying him 


to the end of the parachute cords, the 


parachute was automatically snatched 
from its case and promptly opened. 


Use in the War 


Although the parachute was in use 
for observation balloons from the time 
when serious military use began to be 
made of the balloons themselves, and 
although its use was naturally ex- 
tended to airships, no strenuous at- 
tempt was made to take the further 
step of using a parachute to save the 
pilot in airplane accidents until the 
last year of the war, when the Ger- 
mans’ began making tentative  re- 
searches in that direction and a few 
German pilots actually jumped with 


sexes to step olt of that door into the 
open space with nothing to. sustain 
them save their confidence. in the 
little packs that they wore on their 
backs. Having jumped clear of the 
machine, it would be ‘necessary for 
each of these passengers, .while fall- 
ing through the air at from 40 to 200 
miles an hour, to find and pull the 
ring attached_to their parachnte har- 
ness which would allow the para- 
chute to open. The thing is unthink- 
able. P 

/The history of catastrophes at sea 
has shown over and over again that 
it is hardly possible to get a life pre- 


boats over the side, even when the 
ship takes sevéral hours to.go down. 


chutes in less than half a minute. 


server on: every passenger and all the 


How much more difficult it would be 
to induce al] the passengers of an: 
airplane to make proper use of para- 


tat is the firmament shoots across our 
vision, A rose unfurls her gleaming 
petals as a dancer shakes out her tin- 
sel skirts—unfurls in a. blasze—and 
then becomes ashes. A gust of au- 
tumn leaves, like racing flames, are 
blown across the illimitable meadows; 
a stained glass window—a mosaic of 
jewels falls in a thousand. shattered 
fragments! ) 

There is a pause. Is it over? Heads 
turn and voices wonder. 

And now the flag, red; white and 
blue, is painted for an iridescént mo- 
ment against the night. | 

“Ah—Hurrah! Look!” 

Someone claps; someone stands 
up; everyone stands up. Hats come 
off. Then the flag, too, becomes dark- 
ness. But on the earth, faces, white 
in the dusk, are still upturned for a 
moment to the sky. 


he Aus- 
asc, Polos, Hengariane, Tiech | bulk of the safety dévice have become | 
important considerations and must be 
cut to the lowest possible point, but 
it is well to keep the limiting speed 
of fall extremely low for two reasons. 
Allowing for Wind 


In the first place, there is always 


” 
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despair. The aim is, not to show that 
there is no means of increasing the 
safety of airplane travel, but rather 
to indicate the absurdity of pinning 
our faith to a particular safety device 

under conditions where it would be| 
both useless and wnnecessary. The 


parachutes from burning airplanes. 
Certain experiments in Great Britain 
were working privately on the prob- 
lem at the same time; but parachutes 
were not actually utilized over the 
front by any of the aviators of the 
allied countries during the war. ‘In 


Jugoslavs in order to retain the 
island’s old clientele. The recovery 
of Brioni as a popular resort was 
assured. But at the present time 
Brioni is more than a popular resort; 
it fs a little island where children of 


’ tension of hand spinning, and with it, 


hand-loom weaving may still be found 


own fabrics during their leisure. But 


be removed just as women move about 
other pieces of furniture; 


No description of it has yet appeared, 
but it is being looked forward to with 
great interest, © he 


many different races play together 
and bathe together and grow up to- 


gether. ee 
English Domestic Weaving 


A short time ago an Indian came 
into Lancashire from a training school 
in Paris and promised a huge order 
to anyone who could invent, a single 
hand-spinning spindle with an auto- 
matic feeder of raw cotton. This was 
to be used to help crush the factory 
system of India by a revival and ex- 


demestic weaving. 

The idea should not be impossible, 
but the difficulty of providing the 
mechanism is to make it light enough 
in weight to be easily moved about, 
also to make it cheap enough for any 
poor householder to purchase. India 
has about 2,000,000 hand looms em- 
ploying 5,000,000 or 6,000,000 men, 
women, and children, consuming more 
than 250,000,000 pounds of yarn. 

In England the art of domestic 
weaving has been practically lost. It 
was superseded nearly 100 years ago 
by the rapid advance of the automatic | 
loom and the factory system. . But 
there has been a suggestion re- 
cently that some attempt should be 
made to reintroduce domestic weav- 
ing On a more modern plan than that 
which has been pushed out. Domestic 


in isolated places and it has also been 
taken up by disabled soldiers, 

The object of those who are run- 
ning the campaign to revive it is to 
give women a chance of weaving their | 
the old difficulty presents itself, a 
dificulty on which fortunes have been 
scattered. What is required is a light- 
weight loom that can be shifted about, 
and can be bought for a few pounds. 
It is said that ‘one'of these useful 
domestic articles is shortly to be put 
on the market. It is light enough to 


it is of 
simple construction and easy to learn. 


® 


trians, Poles, Hungarians, Tzechs and | a , 4 
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Lord Ashfield of Southwell 


England’s Great Transport Expert 


Was Once a Stable Boy in Detroit 


TARTING life at the bottom rung; 
S of the ladder, in the stables of 

the Detroit City Street Railways, 
Albert Stanley in thirty-odd years has 
attained the position of Britain’s fore- 
most transport expert, and the chair- 
manship of a vast London traffic com- 
bine—to say nothing of a peerage of 
the United Kingdom as Lord Ashfield 
of Southwell. 

The “Underground” group of com- 
panies, of which he is managing di- 
rector, cover the whole face of modern 
London as with a fine network. Last 
year this system carried 1,461,000,000 
passengers in underground railway, 
motor-omnibus and street car, along 
lines of route totaling 1739 miles. It 
not merely Knits central London and 
outer London with steel, but links 
outlying towns, fn tlie pleasa:t green 
places that lie beyond, with the great 
city. 

New Jersey General Manager 

Lord Ashfield’s career has been one 
of unbroken success, for he was gen- 
eral superintendent of the company 
in whose stables his career was be- 
gun by the time he was 27; and gen- 


eral manager of the Public. Service 
Railways of New Jersey before he was 
32. In 1907 he came over to England 
to take up the position of general 
manager of the London Electric Rail- 
way and the District Railway, and 
the seven years that intervened be- 
fore the World War were sufficient 


for him to change .profoundly the 


character and potentiality of London’s 
transport. The building up of the 
great combination that now has uni- 
fied the control of London’s traffic 
has been entirely due to him. 

He was knighted: in 1914, and in 
1919 a barony was given him for his 
services as president of the Board of 
Trade during the crucial years 1916- 
19, when his remarkable abilities in 
organization and management proved 
of the greatest value. 

A. Hard Worker 

Despite an up-bringing in the United 
States and the fact that 15 years’ 
residence in England have not alto- 
gether eliminated an American into- 
nation, Lord Ashfield is by birth Eng- 
lish. There is a touch of irony in 
the fact that the district from which 
he takes his title is as badly served 
by railway as any part of the English 
provinces—and that is saying a good 
deal, Lord Ashfield has the reputation 
for working his staff hard, but no 
harder than he works himself. 

The companies with¢@Which he is 
connected are the follo g: Under- 
ground. Electric Railways of London 
Ltd., Metropolitan District Railway, 
London Electric Railway, Central Lon- 
don Railway, City and South London 
Railway, Associated Equipment Com- 
pany, the London Suburban Traction 
Company, the London Genera] Omni- 
bus Company, Provincial Cinematé- 
graph Theaters Ltd., and the British 
Dye-Stuffs Corporation, 


the possibility of vertical currents of 
air which will catch the parachute and 
accelerate its downward progress be- 
yond the highest rate possible in still 
air, and an ample margin of safety 
should therefore be left in calculating 
the size of the huge fabric umbrella 
whose function it is to check the 
descent. 

Second, and no less important, the 
parachute is drifting freely with the 
wind as long as it is in the air, and 
the passenger has comparatively lit- 
tle control over the direction and rate 
of its horizontal. motion. A _ little 
steering can be accomplished by pull- 
ing down part of the suspension cords 
so that the parachute itself will tilt 
and tend to slide in the desired direc- 
tion, but the control is not a powerful 
one. When a jump has to be made 
in a strong wind, therefore, the para- 
chute reachts the ground with a hori- 
zontal speed which may be 30 miles 
an hour or more, and the rate of 
vertical fall must be kept to a mini- 
mum in order that the jumper may’ 
keep his feet as well as possible after 
striking and quickly extricate him- 
self before he has been dragged a 
long distance along the ground. 

To keep the rate of fall down to 
12 feet a second requires™for a 180+ 
pound man, a parachute roughly 28 
feet in diameter, and that is about 
the standard size, approximately 20 
feet being the minimum. 

At Balloon Exhibitions 

Every one is familiar with the type 
of parachute used in balloon exhibi- 
tions and with the general method of 
using it. It is an open bag of fabric, 
suspended from the balloon rigging 
by its central point, so that it hangs 
down in a straight line 30 feet or 
more below the balloon, the balloonist 
sitting on a trapeze swung below the 
parachute. When the rope is cut the 
parachute and its passenger - fall 
freely for a considerable distance with 
increasing speed, the ydescent finally 
being checked when the inrushing air 
forces the sides of the parachute apart 
and “expands it into the familiar um- 
brella form in which it offers the 
maximum resistance to the air. A 
small hole is ordinarily provided at 


ithe center of the parachute in order 
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1919, however, intensive work began 
in the United States and elsewhere, 
and a number of satisfactory airplane 
parachutes have been developed as a 
result, 

The airplane parachute differs from 
those uged for other purposes chiefly 
in the method: adopted for getting 
clear of the airplane itself and for 
forcing the parachute to open. - It is 
evident that there would be great risk, 
if the airplane weré continuing its 
forward progress at 100 miles an hour 
or more and if the parachute were 
attached to the airplane in accord- 
ance with observation balloon - prac- 
tice, that the parachute would foul 
some part of the airplane structure 
when pulled from:the case and would 
hold the jumper suspended at the end 
of a rope, in a worse position than 
if he had never jumped at all. In 
fact, despite all the precautions taken, 
there has-been one instance in which 
a passenger making a parachute 
descent from, an airplane caught his 
arm in the rudder just after jumping, 


tearing the rudder completely off and. 


badly lacerating the jumper’s arm. 
Fortunately, the pilot of the airplane 
was able to reach the ground safely, 
despite this sudden removal of one 
of his controls. 
The Delayed-Opening Type 

In order to guard against tangling 
of the parachute rigging: in the air- 
plane, and also to prevent the para- 


chute from catching fire in a jump. 


from a burning machine, what. is 
knoWn as a delayed-opening parachute 
has now been extensively adopted. 
This is carrie@-in a small pack, weigh- 
ing about 16 pounds, which the pilot 
or passenger wears on his back or 
on his chest, attached to the leather 
harness which is to carry the jamp- 
er’s weight during the descent. The 


chief characteristic of the delayed-| | 


opéning type is that it’ has ‘no ten- 
dency to open of its own accord after 
the jump has been made, and will not 
do so without action by the’ jumper, 


who pulls the opening cord after he/ 


is well clear of the airplane, which, 
in an actual accident, would presum- 
ably be in flames or falling steeply. 
The pulling of the cord opens the 
pack, and the parachute: then opens 
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aim of the aeronautical 
should be and probably is the eli 
tion of the accidents themselves 


every passenger with a heavy - and 
awkward “aerial life-preserver” intro- 
ducing hazards of its own. 


.¢ Wise Bees Save Honey— 


Wise Folks Save Money 
~ Interest 


Begins . 
July 10 


| 

THE MAN: : 
who saves is steadier, more 
settled in habits and far 
more valuable both to him- 
self and to the community. 


Home Savings Bank 


“INCORPORATED 1869 


engineer 
ina- 
ther 
than the calm acceptance of accidents 
as an evil to. be met'only by providing 


15 Tremont Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


. SUMMER ‘SESSION 
Opens. July 10 
BRYANT & STRATTON SCHOOL 


Principal 
3000 J. W. BLAISDE 
Boylston St., cor, sag 


334 Arlington, Boston 
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The Friendly Clow 


N the last fiscal. year the 

Edison company sold a 
larger amount of electricity: to 
eighty-nine large power\cus- 
tomers than it’sold to 118,000 
small lighting customers. - 

The decreased cost of con- 
necting the large customers to 
the generating station made 
possible a much lower price 


| per kilowatt-hour for them. 


. The Company has over 
$40,000,000 invested in its dis- 
tribution system. 


The Edison Electrie eg 


Illuminating Company of-Boston . 
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THE CHRISTIAN. 


COLLEGE, SCHO 


WHITE SOX COMING 
ON WITH A RUSH 


While_Detroit Fades, ‘Chiegi 
Surprises Circuit by Springing 
Into Third Place 


AMERICAN LEAGUE STANDING 
Won Lost PS. 
2 .603 
.568 
529 
514 
486 
444 
437 
.409 


St. Louis 
New York 
(“hicago 
Detroit ne 
Washingt: op 
‘ “lex eland 
naton 


Tatadetstiin : 


meSULTS SATURDAY 
Washington 5, Boston 0, 
New York 4, Philadelphia 1. 
New York 7, Philadelphia 4. 
“hicago 7, Detroit 3. 
St. Louis 4, Cleveland 3. 
RESULTS YESTERDAY 
Roston 2, Washington 1. 
New York 9, Philadelphia 3. 
Detroit 12, Chicago 6. 
St. Louis 9, Cleveland 5. 


GAWES FOR THE WEEK 

Monday-—New York at Philadelphia; 
Detroit at Chicago. 

Tuesdayv—RBoston at Washington (two 
games); New York at Philadelphia (two 
games); St. Louis at Chicago (two 
games); Cleveland at Detroit (two 


games). 
Wednesday—-New York at 
phia; Cleveland at Detroit. 
Thursdayv— St. Louis at Boston; Cleve- 
land at New York; Chicago at Philadel- 
phia. 
Friday—St. Louis at Boston; Cleveland 
at New York: Chicago at Philadelphia; 


Detroit at Washington. 
Saturdayv-—St. Louis at Boston; Cleve- 


land at. New York; Chicago at Philadel- 
phia; Detroit at Washington. 

The American League pennant chase 
is just one grand surprise after an- 
other. A couple of weeks ago Detroit 
did the totally unexpected and lurched 
into the running, right after the heels 
of St. Louis and. New York, and then 
—with the Tigers faltering slightly 
after their upsetting effort—the Chi- 
cazo White Sox played beyond any 
speed they had ever before shown as 
at present constituted, supplanting the 
Michigan coterie in the seat behind the 
- Jeaeers. 

What kept Detroit up was chiefly 
the batting of Heilmann, if any con- 
clusions are to be formed during that 
star’s temporary layoff. Of course a 
multitude of factors enter into the 
winning stride of any aggregation, but 
the fact remains that once Harry Heil-* 
mann abandoned the fold, involun- 

tarilv of course, the Tigers ceased to 
spurt. Then again, Cobb and Veach 
fell off in their work at-the plate while 
the excellency of the pitching disap- 
peared at just the wrong time. But 
they have shown what they are 
capable of doing. and no longer will 
the Ticers he looked upon as simply a 
team helping to fill out the eight-club 
quota, 

Ail the White Sox veterans are play- 
ing at the top of their form, it is 
harcly needful to say-—Hooper, Col- 
tins, Schalk, Faber, heroes of world 
series of other vears, are showing the 
new generation something. Coupled 
with the old stars’ experience and 
tenacity is the excellent performance 
-of the one-time Pacific coasters, 
Sheely and Johnson, who for several! 
years now have been playing first 
base, and shortstop respectively cn 
Gleason’s reconstructed nine. John 
Mostil, beside Hooper in the outfield, 
is earning his spurs more and more 
as a hard batter. But it is to the 
pitching ‘finds’ of Gleason’s scouts 
that his club owes its present position. 
Charles Robertson in a single per- 
formance made his name unforget- 
able, and had added consistently to 
the reputation gained so early, while 
G. V. Leverette, another of the new 
crop of moundsmen has developed an 
unusually marked tendency to win. 

Washington is playing its same old 
50-50 game, offsetting a period of gain 
with a succession of losses, whNe 
Cleveland is situated a shade more 
poorly. As in the national circuit, 
Boston and Philadelphia are leading 
one another a merry chase for pos- 
session of the cellar, the Red Sox and 
Athletics each having recently taken 
it away from the other on alternate 
days by temporarily breaking into the 
“won” column. 


A. P. BOYD COLLEGE 
GOLF WINNER 


Dartmouth Man Beats Secor in 
Final, 12 and 11 


GARDEN CITY, L. L, July 1 (Spe- 
cial)—A. P. Boyd ’22 of Dartmouth, 
present holder of the Tennessee golf 
championship, won the national inter- 
collegiate title here today over the 
links of the Garden City Country Club, 
by defeating G. B. Secor '22 of, Williams 
12 and 11 in the 36-hole final. This 
is the first time that the New Hamp- 
shire college has annexed the _ indi- 
vidual title through one of its students. 
The winner was 8 up at the conclusion 
gf the forenoon’s play and did not lose 
&@ hole in the afternoon. 

Secor was constantly in trouble 
throughout the day and, in addition to 
this, his opponent was shooting at top 
_ form, negotiating the difficult circuit 
/in 78 in the morning in a driving rain- 
storm. The cards morning and after- 
noon: 

Tord, 
Secor, 
Tord, 
Secor, 
Boved., 
Secor, 2 0. 


For a final match the contest was 
disappointing as the defeated player 
never seemed to get going reasonably 
well. The Dartmouth man will play 
in both the open at Skokie next week 
énd in the amateur at The Country 
Club, Sept. 4, He is entered in the 
Harvard Law School this fall. 


SWIMMING ON. THE CHARLES 
Thousands of swimming’ enthusiasts 
and the best swimmers of New Eng- 
land are gathering here for the annual 
New England championship swims, 
which will be — on the Charles River 
program, 


alegione nals holiday. 


Philadel- 


% 4 4-37 
6 5—45 
6 3—41--78 
6 3—45-—90 
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| Canadians Defend 


Challenge Cups 


Annual Regatta. of Lake-Sailing 
Skiff Association Ends 


TORONTO, July 2 (Special)—-Both 
international challenge cups were 
successfully defended by Canadian 
boats at the annual regatta of the 
Lake-Sailing Skiff Association which 
was concluded yesterday afternoon. 
On Friday, W. J. Reilly and W, 
Walker won the first races in the 
Ymerson and Douglas Cup events ,re- 
spectively, and on Saturday they 
duplicated’ their performances of the 
previous day, although yesterday's 
races were closer. 


In an effort to even up the series | 
Olcott | 


for the Douglas trophy, the 
Yacht: Club changed, skippers, substi- 
tuting “Commodor Emerson 
Frank Faxton. 


was in 
Walker crossing the line only 6 sec- 
onds altead of his opponent. 

in the Emerson Cup race Reilly had | 
a considerable edge on Faxton, who/§ 
was sailing the Genesee Y. C. boat, 
and he was in the lead all the way, 
winning by 14m. 25s. Other results 
were: 

Ir, S. 9. A. Challenge Cup for 16-foot 
skiffs—1, Alameda, N. Davison, Alexan- 
dria Yacht Club; 2, Topsy, P. Sayre, 
Alexandria Yacht Club: 3, Crusader, SBS. 
Sables, Alexandria Yacht Club. 

Johnson Trophy for 20-foot eape—t. 
Alf Jones, Royal Canadian Yactht Club ; 
Arthur Taylor, A. Y. C.; 3, Taylor ‘nd Bay 
rm A. Te Cus Allsop and Deguerre, 
Ward's Island. Aquatic Association. 

Comerford Challenge Cup, 20-foot sloops 
~-l—Alf Jones; 2—Taylor Bros; 3—N. 
Taylor; 4—Allsop and Deguerre. (Alf 
Jones was disqualified for fouling.) 

Comerford Cup, for 14-foot dinghies— 
i—T.. Turrall, N. -Y. C.; 2—W. Baker, 
Toronto Canoe Club: 3—R. Thompson, 
National Yacht Club; 4—Barrow and T. 
Turrall, N. Y. C.; (Twenty-five boats 
started.) 

Douglas International Trophy for 14- 
foot dinghies—f—Walker, R. C. Y. C. 
Time—2h. 39m. 45s, ; S.—Commodore Emer- 
son, Olcott Y. C., Olcott, N. Y. Time— 
2h. 39m. 61s. 

Emerson Trophy for 12-foot dinghies— 
1—W. Reilly, Toronto Canoe Club. Time 

—2h. 32m. 35s.; 2—F. Faxton, Genesee 
Boat Club, Rochester, N. Y. Time—2h. 
57m. 

Addison Cup, for United States skippers 
with a Canadian as a crew—1—J. G. 
IIoller and Art Turrall; 2—F,. Faxton and 
T. Turrall; 3~-B. Sharpe and W. Baker; 
4—Mayer and G. Dingwall. 


CK:UPS 


dERE seems little doubt now that 
George Sisler will win the all- 
major league batting race over his 
fellow townsman, Rogers Hornsby. It 


is still an interesting affair, however, 


and will continue gso0 as long as the 
Cardinal star keeps within 
that .400 target. 

Not for 16 summers have the Bos- 
ton Nationals and Boston Americans 
simultaneously occupied last place. It 


is an unworthy record to tie, but after! ‘lords of the oars, 


such a long interval Boston fans can' 
hardly complain ,with justice. Five 
world pennants have come to the 
in the meantime. 

Commissioner k. 
corded the heartiest of receptions on his} 
midseason swing around the 
wheel. He is the center of attention! 
in every park he visits, and the game; 
becomes second fiddle. This is not ex- | 
actly as the commissioner would have) 
it, but it shows the baseball iover’s ap- 
preciation of fair service rendered in 
behalf of his favorite sport. 

The colleges have -certainly sent their 
share of baseball talent to the major 
leagues this season. In addition, a host 
of collegiate stars, not quite so fortu- 
nate as to “go up,” are engaged in sand- 
lot ball of the semi-professional sort. 

San Francisco is leading Verhon a 
merry chase for the leadership in the 
Pacific Coast League. x three- cornered 
fight is in progress in the American As- 
sociation, with St. Paul, Indianapolis 
and Minneapolis hardly a half game 
apart. These three clubs all have per- 
centages over .600, while the fourth- 
place club is quite a way below .500. 
The International is a runaway race, 
with Baltimore having won _three- 
quarters of its games. e 

College baseball provides just as 
many upsets as the professional game, 
judging by the season’s shrift. Not the 
least unlooked-for result was Yale's 
h-to-0 victory over Ha arvard, after the 
Crimson had displayed’such prowess in 
maing the series 1l-all. 


FRENCH AMATEUR 
GOLF STARTS TODAY 


LE TOUQUET, France, July 3— 
Ten Americans are among the 38 
golfers entered for the French ama- 
teur championship tournament which 
begins ‘here today. H. 8. Marston of 
Blind Brook was drawn with R, N. 
Bullen, of Englewood, N. J. 

Thé other Americans,-H. F. Whit- 
ney, Nassau Country Club: Edward 
Van Vieck, Garden City; F. N. B. Close 
and Frederick Allen are paired, re- 
spectively; David Brown, Holyoke; 
Owen Jones, Golfers Club; Com- 
mander R. T. Wilson, Coombe Hill, 
and J. Havermeyer, Saint-Cloud;: G. A. 
Dixon and E.-B. Halle of Saint-Cloud; 
Stanley Fargo, Fontainebleau, and L. 
B. Orrell of Etretat. 


MISS COLLETT IS DEFEATED 


BUFFALO, N. Y., July 1—One of 
the very rare defeats of Miss Glenna 
Collett of Providence, R. I., was ac- 
complished today by Miss Edtth Cum- 
mings of Chicago, who won in the first 
flight final of the local golf club's in- 
vitation tourney, 2 and 1. A reversal 
of her customary. brilliant form was 
mainly responsible for Miss Collett’s 
defeat. Miss Cummings, however, 
played a splendid game, deserving the 
victory. 


GREAT LAKES TENNIS PUT OFF 


BUFFALO, N. Y. July 3—Rain 
caused p nement of the opening 
games in the Great Lakes tennis 
championship here today. ‘ 
championship tournaments elsewhore, 
the Great Lakes singles for men will 
be largely a local affair. N. W. Niles 
of Boston, who holds two legs of ithe 
Great Lakes rege will try for. perma- 
nent n by winning this year. 
Kirk Cleveland and lL,. Mur- 
are entered. of Niagara Falls, state champion 


range of. 


uss of. 


for | 
The boats were close | 
| together all the time and the result | 


doubt until the last minute, | 


| 


| 


city | 
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W. yen Duluth Boat C lub Sculler P 


at no record for the course r-~ 


ie REPRESENT ED 
BY A CHAMPION 


W. M. Hoover to Compete in the 
Royal jEnglish Henley 
Regatta 


NEW YORK, July 2—-The United 
States will be represented by a cham- 
pion when English sports lovers line 
the banks of the Thames on July 5 
for the first day’s rowing of the Royal 


English Henley regatta. Walter M./ 


Hoover of Duluth, a boyish national 
champion, sailed from here a month 
ago to attempt to do that which only 
ene American out of eight that have 
tried, succeeded in—bringing to this 
side of the Atlantic the traditional! 
Diamond Singles Sculls. He must de- 
feat the strongest competitors in the 
world to win. 

Before going to England - Hoover 
won the Gold Challenge Cup at Phila- 
delphia and in doing so shattered the 
record for that event and defeated 
Hilton Belyea, Canadian national 
champion. {fhe repulse turned Belyca 
from the diamond sculls, which he 
had previously entered. 

Whether British enthusiasts have 
justification for insisting that England 
“taught the world to row” and to speak 
of their boaters as the “‘Very great war 
" will not be deter- 
mined by the Henley Regatta, since the 


field in the other seven races is con> 


fined, more or less, to the British Isles 


M. Landis is ac- and scattered continental aspirants. 


The program consists of eight-oared, 


major | four- oared, pairs, and singles shells 


and sculls, named: Grand: Challenge, 
'Thames Challenge, Stewards’ Chal- 
‘lenge, Visitors’ Challenge, Wyford 
Challenge, and Silver Goblets, Cups, 
and tile Ladies’ Challenge Pilate. 
American universities at various times 
in the past have entered crews in some 
of these events, scoring two victories 


Sout of six attemps. 


The length of the course—the start 
is from below the island near Henley 
to the upper end of Phyllis Court—is 
about one mile, 550 yards, and is; 150 
feet broad from end to end. ‘The 
large number of entries in the. past 
bas caused as ‘manay as 70 heats. to 
be rowed, since the governing commit- 
tee prohibits competition between 
more than two crews at one time, and 
if a preliminary ends in a dead heat 
neither crew is qualified and both. 
must row again. 

Lurid tales: of the first races and 
volumes of history written about the 
Royal Henley have so hedged it in 
with restrictions and oddities that it 
is -peculief~ among the sporting 
classics of the world. If there is only 
one entry in an event or if all but one 
entry default, then the lone crew or 
single boatman must go over the 
course alone to have the victory en- 
scroiled on the emblem and to retain 
it for a year. 

Any entry open to the least suspi- 
cion of his professionalism/ is thor- 
ougitly investigated. The entries 
must be “simon pure” amateurs of 
the most pristine variety. Those “em- 
ployed in or-about boats” in’any ca- 
pacity are barred. 

Further than that, however, any 
“who is or has deen by trade or em- 
ployment for wages a mechanic, ar- 
tisan, or laborer, or engaged in any 
menial duty” is taboo..He who would: 
row inthe Royal Henley must exhibit a 
pedigree proving not only that he has 
never performed a menial service“but 
college crews trained in the final 
days of. preparation by. professional 
coaches are not sufficiently amateur 
to be entered. 

According to the regulations every 
competitor “must wear complete cloth- 
ing from the shoulders to the knees, 
including a sleeved jersey,” and each 
boat, tinder penalty of disqualification, 
must carry, at start, a flag showing its 
color at the bow. No entry can com- 
pete in two events. 

In certain of the events the same 
men have tried for years to obtain a 
cup, some. succeeding. after as long'a 
purguit as 20 years. Others who com- 
petéd for a decade and then surren- 
dered for several yéars have returned 
to the Royal Henley and after as many 
as half a dozen more attempts anally 
have won. 

In the annals of the regatta close 
finishes in’ which the winner has. led 
by one-fourth, one-third and one-half 
a length and as littie as two and three 
feet are commhon. That the race has 
resultéd in progress in rowing math 
ods and technique is illustrated 
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the ‘fact th 
made before 1886 now stands. 

Although half a dogen Americans 
previous to Hooygr have rowed in the 
Diamond Sculls only one. has cap- 
tured the prize—E. H. Ten Eyck. of 
Worcester, Mass., one of a family dis- 
tinguished by its ° aquatic perform- 
ances. He, 
syck Sr., now coach at Syracuse Uni- 
versity, established the course record 
of 8m. 35s. in 1897. It stood until 
1904 when E. S. Kelly, of the Leartler 
Club, made it in 25s. less—the present 
vecord. 

Two American universities, Colum- 
bia and Harvard, have won in the 
crew races. ! 

The record of American. entries in 
the Diamond Sculls is as follows: 
1872, E. Smith, New. York, beaten in 
|third heat after winning second heat; 
| 1878, G. W. Lee, New Jersey, beaten’ by 
ae Edwards Moss, the eventual 
winner, in first heat; G. Lee; Boston, 
beaten in second heat; 1889, C. J. 
Psotta, New York Athletic Club, won 
first heat, but lost to Guy Nickalls in 
final.(Nickalls later was Yale rowing 
coach); 1890, C. J. Psotta (transfer), 
Schuylkill, Navy Club, Philadelphia, 
beaten in first heat. 

1896-—W. S. McDowell, Chicago Row- 
ing Club, reached sixth heat; 1897— 
W. S. McDowell, Chicago Rowing Club, 
reached ninth heat; E. H. Ten Eyck, 
Worcester, Mass., beat Blussee, Howell, 
and Blackstaff, and won; 1914—James 
B. Ayer, Boston, and Robert Dibble, 
Toronto, United States cham pion—both 
defeated by G. Singaglia. 

The record of American entries in 
the other events is as follows: 1878— 
Columbia University lost in Stewards’ 
Cup but won the Visitors’ Cup; 1881— 
Cornell University lost in Stewards’ 
Cup: 1895—Cornell University lost in 
Grand Challenge Cup; 1896—Yale Uni- 
versity lost in Grand Challenge Cup; 
1901—-University of Pennsylvania lost 
in Grand Challenge Cup; 1914—Har- 
vard second varsity won the Grand 
Challenge Cup: 


EARLY SETTLEMENT 
OF THE YALE ROWING 
PROBLEM EXPECTED 


NEW HAVEN, Conn., July 3—Early 
settlement of the rowing problem at 
Yale University and the_selection of a 
rowing committee for the coming 
year, and the naming of a coach, i 
expected. It is said that the entire 
situation, will be considered this week, 
instead of being delayed until August 
as had been ‘forecast immediately 
after the Yale-Harvard regatta. 

Capt. B. B) Pelly °23, who was 
chosen by his crew mates after the 
victory over’ the Harvard crew, has 
not yet named the committee but it 
is understood that the present one, 
with Fred W. Allen of New York, ~as 
chairman, will be asked to continue. 

The selection of a coach and the 
outlining of a rowing policy will then 
be taken up. It is anderstood that an 
American coach will be named. Cer- 
tain incidents which have recently 
occurred are sald to have been fac- 
tors in eliminating George Corderry 
as a candidate for re-appointment. 
The names most generally mentioned 
for coach are.those of Benjamin F. B. 
Wallis, Yale "10, coach of the Univer 
sity of Washington crew; Richard 
Glendon, coach at the United States 
Naval Academy and James Rice of 
Columbia. No official statement on 
rowing policy has been made and may 
not be for some time although Yale 
men close to rowing here and else- 


where anticipate an early announce- 


ment as to the committee: and the 
prelimi s to the fall practice of 
the crew _ squad. 


PACIFIC COAST, LEAGUE STANDING 


Vernon 
San Francisco 
Los Angeles ... 
It Lake City 
akland ~....+.+0+6., A4 


Sacramento .......+:. 34 


RESULTS SATURDAY 
Los Angeles 7, Portland 4. 
Oakland 6, Sacramento i. 
_ Vernon 8, Salt Lake City 1. 
* Seattle 8, San Francisco 7; 
RESULTS YESTERDAY ~ 


Los Angeles 7, Portland §, 
- Portland 8 Los Angeles 5. 
‘Oakland 3, ieoianaee 2. 
‘Oakland 6, Sacramento 1. 
Vernon 14, Sak Lake City. 2. 
Salt Lake City 10, Vernon 3. 
prety 5, San Fran¢isco 3. 
San Frankisco 21, Seattle 13, 
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Duluth Photo Eggraving Company 


the son of James Ten. 


but that day sems far off. 


. Von Elm, out 


"| St. 


WESTERN LINKS - 
TITLE TO EVANS 


Von Elm Beaten 5 and 4 in the 
Championship——-His Play 
Throughout Remarkable 


KANSAS CITY, Mo., July 2 (Spe- 
cial) —Charles Evans Jr. of Chicago is 
still the golfing master of the west. 
Some day a youthful star will come. 
forth and turn back the veteran, who 
perhaps has won more titles than any 
other amateur in the United States, 


George Von Elm, the Salt Lake City, 


Utah, entry, whose drives and putts 
were features of the twenty-third an- 
nual western championship, met 
Evans in the title round Saturday over 
the Hillcrest course and was defeated, | 
5 and 4. Von Elm#did not shoot the 
game that he did in previous tourna- 


which had expected to see the far 
westerner give the champion & close 
struggle was‘ disappointed. 

Evans’ play was brilliant from the 
start. Yon Elm was erratic and that 
tells the story of the 1922 champion- 
ship match. In the morning round of 
18 holes the champion turned in a 34 
and a 365 for a 6% two strokes over his 
record mark in the final half of the 
qualifying round. At thé end of the 
morning 18 Evans led, 5. up. Von Elm 
shot a 87 on /the first nine and a 39 
on the inward journey. The morning 
‘cards: 

Evans. WO ats in 
Von Elm, out... 
Evans. in 


Although. the play of Von Elm 
showed improvement in the afternoon, 
he was unable to overcome the big 
advantage obtained by Evans in the 
morning. Shooting a steady game and 
never showing signs of weakening, the 
champion had the same-margin at the 
thirty-second hole, where the match 
was decided. The afternoon cards: 
woseee 456454483 5 5—89 
cweece MOST “i 3 6 4—37 


Evans, out ... 


Evans, in .*... 
Von Elm, in 

After the match the crowd held a 
little celebration and the man» who 
had played his way through a field of 
highly talented golfers was kept busy 
shaking hands with his many friends 
and followers. . 


ra 4 
SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION 
Won P.C. 
eeeeee er 61 ‘ 
New Orleans ...es0..- 
Little Rock s*eeaensee 43 
Birmingham ....«... 4.46 


Nashville ... 
Chattanooga 


EASTERN LEAGUE 


New Haven 
Hartford 
Waterbury 
Pittsfield 
Bridgeport 
Alhany 
Springfield 
Fitchbure / 


Baltimore 
| Rochester 
Jersey City 


Indianapolis 
Paul...6.... LWas‘oan 
Minneapolis : 
Milwaukee 

Louisville 

Columbus ..... 

Kansas City 

WD. wkws we hcwed doc 25 


RESULTS SATURDAY 
Toledo 3, Indianapolis 2. 
Columbus 7, Louiaville 6. 

K City 12, St. Paul 0. 
Milwaukee 3, Minneapolis 1 


RESULTS YESTERDAY 
Louisville 6, Columbus ‘5. ; 
Loutsville 4, Columbus 1. 

'- Toledo 3, Indianapolis. 0, 
. Toledo 3, Indianapolis 3: 
, Milwaukee 8, Minneapolis 5. 
\* Milwaukee “1,' Mirmeapolis 2. 


Kansas City 7, St. Paul: 3. 


iset by Miss 


ment matches and a great gallery: 


|make assault on: her own record of Pittaburgh 
35 1-5s, for the 50-yard back stroke Phiindetpa’ 2°22 


> St and in addition will strive to 
mprove on the time for the 220-yard 
back etroke distance, These two 
events ben ‘held in. the Brighton 
Beach pool. A Thursday the Chicago 
mermaid will swim over the quarter- 
mile distance in the Manhattan Beach 
oa fore and on Saturday Miss Bauer 
will compete again at Brighton Beach. 
*. Making her first eastern appearance 
of the season, Miss Bauer broke three 
world's back-stroke swim records 
in the Olympic Lagoon at nhattan 
Beach Saturday. Miss Bauer defeated 
Miss Aileen Riggin of the Woman's 


| Swimming Association of New York 


in the 60-yard back-stroke event in 
35 1-5s., clipping 4-58. from the.mark 
Ethelda Bleibtrey in 
Honolulu two years ago. The Chicago 


jswimmer swam the 100 meters in 1m. 


24 -J-5s., breaking the record set up 
by Miss Bleibtrey. In the 100-yard 
dash she broke her own record of 1m. | 
16s. by 3-5s., defeating Miss Dorothy 
Donohue, Ww. S. A. of*N. Y¥.,; by 15 
yards. 


ad 


WESTERN LEAGUE STANDING 


a” 


Wichita 
Omaha 
Oklahoma City ...... 81 
Des Moine® ...ssce+-+ 27 
DORVEP i ccicervcawdceuciess ae 


RESULTS SATURDAY 
Omaha 8, Des Moines 6.. 
Tulsa 9, Wichita 6, 

Sioux City 17, Denver 7. 

St} Joseph 11, Oklahoma City 8. 
RESULTS YESTERDAY 
Oklahoma City 5, St. Joseph 4. 

Sioux# ‘City 5,-.Denver 3. 
Denver 6, Sioux City 4. 
No other games played. 


WILHELM STILL HAS 
FAITH IN HIS CLUB 


Irving Wilhelm, manager of the 
Philadelphia Nationals, is unshaken‘ in 
‘his belief that the team he leads is too 
good for last place. Since making the 
assertion last April that the Phillies 
were apt to land anywhere but ‘the 
cellar, Wilhelm has had his theory put 
to severe and unkind’ test, but . the 
former pitcher rates his club superior 
to at least one in the circuit—without, 
however, — the names of any 


outsiders. 

“The Phillies’ siiedtibiie lately has 
giveh me great encouragement,” the 
manager puts it, “and I am. as con- 
fident as ever that they ‘will not finish 
up last. They ate every bit as good 
as one of the teams that they have 
met, at least, andethe best part: of it 
fs, the Phillies are improving all the 
time, while some of the rest every 
now and then come to a. standstill. 
Besides, every one of my men has been 
fighting as hard all season as if we 
were really placed one, two, three. 

“Look at the way Meadows and 
Henline argued a decision over in New 
York the other day. .They thotight 
they were in the right and they stuck 
to it until the umpire put them out 
of the-game. As it was, the Phillies 


‘| were in the lead’ when the discussion 


began and we won the game without 
difficulty. But it just shows. the way 
the boys are trying. In this connec- 
tion you can’t-give too much credit to 
Captain Pletcher. 

“Don’t conclude, either, that just be- 
cause one or two of our regulars may 
‘be out occasionally, we are not forti- 
fied with reserves. Oh, the Phillies 
have a low rating compared with some 
of the others just now, I'll admit, but 
if they are down they are not out, nor 
will they be at the final.’” 


CONNECTICUT GOLF 
IS WON BY SEELEY 


EASTERN POINT, Conn., July 1— 
By a margin of 10 d 8 Parker 
Seeley of Brooklawn, n the Connec- 
ticut amateur golf title, from H. J. 


6! Topping of Greenwich at the links of 
‘lthe Shennecossett Country Club to- 


day. The victor won the title in 1914 
also. 

At the end of the forenoon’ s round 
Seeley was 4 up. 

Topping, this year’s North and 
South titlist, was expected to give his} 
opponent in the final considerably 
more of a battle than he did. 


HOPPIN @s TEAM WINS 
‘LONDON, July 11 (The Associated 
Press)—Playing at today in 
the semi-finals of the palo en. 
ship cup tournament, Earl W: Hop- 
ping's Eastcott team defeated M. H. 
Cow team, 5 ' 


;}addition to Hoppi 


Grisar and Vjvian 

dray players, in addition 
Pearson, were C. 

and J. F. H 
as ae Greer is Belgi 

on y a an a 
Sanford and ares sare ‘Belen 2 | 


HORSE SHOW ‘REVIVAL 
HAVERHILL, | July’ 1—The |. 
‘West Newbury Driving Club is ar- 
ranging for a horse show and exhili- 
tion to. be on the 


‘| Trotting iy here on 


events will. 


Kansas City 4, St. Paul 4, 
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RESULTS SATURDAY oe 
Brooklyn 1, Boston 0, ye 
St. Louis 9, Pittsburgh 5. 
Sy gg 9, St. Louls 8. . 
rages a Hs Cincinnati 5. 
Phi iphia-New York, postponed. 


RESULTS YESTERDAY 


Brooklyn 8, Boston 6. 
Brooklyn 6, Boston 3%. 
Chicago 5, Pittsburgh 1. 
St. Louis 8, Cincinnati 3. 
St. Louis 2, Cincinnati 1. 


». 


GAMES FOR THE WEEK 

Monday—Philadelphia at on; Brook- 
lyn at New York; Chi at Pitts- 
burgh; Cincinnati at St. Louls. — 

Tuesday—Philadeiphia at Boston (two 
games); Brooklyn at New York (two 
games); Chicago at Pittsburgh (two 
games); Cincinnati at St. Louis > as 
games). \ ; 

Wednetday—Philadelphia at Beaton: 
cee at Pittsburgh ; Cincinnat a st. 

uis 

Thursday—New York at ‘Pittsburgh ; 
Brooklyn at St. Louis. 

Friday—Boston at Chicago; New. York, 


_| a Pittsburgh ; Philadeiphia at. Cincinnati ; ; 


Brooklyn at St. Louis. 

‘Saturday—Boston at gg a Brockiya 
at St. Louis; New York at Pittsburgh; 
Philadelphia at Cincinnati. 

The Giants are maintaining ‘their 
advantage over the other clubs: in the 
National League, mainly because of 
the inability of any of their rivals 
to break away in front of the pur- 
suing pack. New York has~ been 
meeting with reverses mare 


of the season, but Chicago, Pitts- 
burgh and St. Louis, all have failed 
to follow a mer-up advantage, so 
the McGraw“men bréeze along at 
something less than a ..600 gait, ‘un- 
concerned with the furious ‘progsle. Be 
for a mere place in the sun. ~agte’ 1 ie 
Brooklyn essays the dificult role. of & 
Giant-killer, at least Robin- 
son’s contingent is determined to 
share this assignment with the St. 
Louis Cardinals, who again appear to 
be somewhat at a standsti]I.. 

Recovering with amazing rapidity 
from a plunge ‘which carried. them 
down within neighborly communica- 
tion with the: cellar, the Pitteburgh 
prodigals returned to their : 
sion heritage ‘last’ week, by virtué of 
a niimber of victories ovér the equally 
erratic’ Cubs..§ When they win. they 
look like the best team jn a league’s 
radius, and, losing, they know few in- 
feriors, a statement which. applies with 
about the same force-to the Braves of 
Boston. Everything seems sail 
along peacefully on -the te craft 
until they. sfrike the sho s. in.the 
presence of some. of . “seaboard 
clubs; then, in the parlance of a car- 
toonist, “the fun * but not for 
Pittsburgh. With none. but inland op- 
position_in sight George Gibson's crew 
have fared mightily inthe seven days 
just passed, and now heave once more” 
on the pennant horizon. 

Cincinnati, having struck a calm on 
the .500 percentage basis, <gppears " a 
happy B sq to. stay Pe an. 28 
preferable at any rate to ugtuating 9 
violently and landing at Jast*out of 
the visible flag running. . That dite of . 
affairs is Boston’s portion, for, even | 
though. Fred “Mitchell’s Braves have 
again stumbled upon the rye trail, 
they are far away from. the nt 
rays that broke upon the 7 2 
month since. Just now the Braves are 
busily engaged in giving Philadelphia 
a battle for place at the other end of. 
the table. 


MAINE TENNIS WEEK _ 
TO BEGIN AUG. 7 | 


‘ BAR HARBOR, Me., July 3 (Spe- 
cial)—Plans tar the Bar Harbor téntis — 
week which opens Aug. 7 at the Swim- 
ming Club aré nearing completion. | 
With the sanction of the United States | 
Lawn Tennis Association, the annual 4 | 
open tennis tournament at Bar Harbor - 

is best known as the Maritime | 
pionship. This tournament will be 

open to all who are eligible and care “a 
to enter. The State of Maine tennis +o 

championship this year will be yl oad 


at Squirrel Island in Boothbay Harbor, 
but in future years this will ms 
between Squirrel Island, Portian 
Bar Harbor. This will bring thed tate 


‘years. 


+ 


include the. famous old 


Challenge Cup for men’ 

is to become the pro 
winning it three times. 
been won twice by R. Liv 
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-EASTERN ARCHERY | Promising Western Conference Golf ham 
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and Miss ®.. Ingram, 
G. C. Caner and Miss 
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WASHINGTON, July 3 (Special)— 


sonal hardships, but if they had been 


Unknown Division of Government Has Trimmed a 
Department Costs for Last Nine Years Se 


On the éve of his retirement as Direc-| kept at work in the office they would 
tor of the Budget, after a year’s work,| soon have created a new state of — 
Brig.-Gen. Charles G. Dawes gave this; chaos. Mr. Brown recommended to 
}megsage to the American people: “The; the Treasurer that he set aside a4 
‘Government not only can be run as8/ large room, furnished with easy 
economically as a private business but | chairs, and magazines, in which these 
more economically than a private busi- | 104 clerks could congregate and be 
ness.” . Backing this assertion up with made comfortable until places could « 
figures, General Dawes asserts that, 


be found for them. That was don 

|compared with a total of $2,673,000,000,{and by executive order, all requisi- 

subject to executive contro] which wasj tions from other bureaux and depart- 
spent. last year, only $1,732,000,000; ments for clerks, stenographers, etc. 
under the same category was spent| were referred to the Bureau of Efi- 
this year. He declares that this enor-| ciency, and.were filled from the ranks 
mous reduction of $900,000,000 has not | of these enforced idlers, so that in 
“just happened.” 


Former Defeats Mrs. Parton, Raith Sigourney, United States, 3-6, 
While the French Star’ Wins |. tiie. Susanne Lengien, France. and Pat 
er | Offara W Australia, defeated A. 5S. 
in Love Sets oh pase ng bear g rs. R. C. Middleton, Engiand, 
WIMBLEDON, July 3 (By. The As-| Randoiph Lycett, England, and. Miss 
sociated Press)—Both Mrs. F. I. Wallenbe lenderg g aweden, and Mrs. Gob, Eng- 
Mallory, United States woman tennis |/and, 6—1,,7-—-5. fea 
champion, and Mile. Suzanne Lenglen,; . ae : 
America’s Golfing 


the French champion of the. -orld, 
Ace Lands to Music 


This Year's Tourney Is Held on 
the Grounds of the Deerfield 
Academy (Mass, ) 


DEERFIELD, Mass., July 2 (Spe- 
cial) —The Eastern’ Archery Associa- 
tion held a very successful annual 
tournament on the ground of the Deer- 
field Academy Friday and Saturday 
by courtesy of Principal Frank L. 
Boyden. 

Ideal weather conditions prevailed 
the opening day but intermittent 
showers made shooting difficult on the 


won their matches {jn the international 

grass court tournament here today. 
Mrs. Mallory defeated Mrs. Parton, 

England, 6—2, 6—1, while Mile. Leng- 


less than three months they had all 
The cost of the 


second day. The usual double rounds 
for men and women were completed. 
The officers of the tournament 


len disposed of her British opponent, 
Miss Evelyn Colver, 6—0, 6—0. - 
Cecil Campbell, British Davis Cup 


Hagen, Honored and Féted for 
Win in Britain 


Bureau Functions Quietly 
Without detracting one iota from 


been taken care of. 
Treasurer's office was reduced over 
$125,000 a year, clerks who remained 


the credit which the Budget Bureau 
has earned it is nevertheless interest- 
ing to discover that for more than 
nine years there has been an inde- 
pendent bureau of the Government 
functioning to save the taxpayers’ 
money without any r, blicity whatso- 


playér, defeated Cecil J. Timbell 
Green, England, 2—6, 6—2, 9—7, 6—0. 

Henri Cochet of France, the hard- 
court tennis champion, went down to 
defeat this afternoon before J. O. An- 
derson of Australia. Anderson won, 
6—3, 6—0, 6—4. 

In the men’s doubles Wertheim of 
Australia and H. Barclay, an Anglo- 
Indian, defeated F. G. Lowe and A. 
H. Lowe, 8—6, 6—0, 8—6, and the 
French pair Brugnon and A. Dupont 
defeated the Englishmen, G. Watt and 


there. got larger salaries on account 
of greater efficiency under the new 
system, places were found for those 
who were let out and the Secretary of 
the Treasury knew accurately every 
day just what the financial condition 
of the Government was. 

When General Dawes came to 


were Homer S. Taylor, president, of 
Greenfield, H. A. Ives, vice-president, 
of Roslindale, and Miss Ruth Brewer 
of Newton Centre, secretary-treasur- 
er. James Neild of Greenfield was 
Captain of the Range and also one of. 
an executive committee cénsisting of 
G. W: Turner of Greenfield and James | 
Duff of Jersey City. Mrs. L. C./| 
Smith was Captain of the women’s | 
targets. A silver mounted horn was _ 
presented to the association for the, 


NEW YORK, June 2—All the wel- 
come, official and unofficial, which this 
city could offer in salutation of a re- 
turning sporting hero was mustered 
today when Walter C. Hagen—with the 
British open golf trophy in his bag—| ever, it is the Bureau of Efficiency of | 
stepped off the Aquitania. The Mayor,; which Herbert D. Brown has been ' washington os Tilvectés. a. tee 
sportsmen; business men, women and‘ chief: since its inception. It rather! Budget one of the first thi he did 

; f the, oo 
children, at one time or another did|@mazed, me to find a division o | was to call on his old friend, Walter 


part of the grand welcoming of the|@0Vernment which plays such an IM-'m Brown of Ohio, chairman of the 
, Joint Committee on Reorganization of 


portant part in its operation, concern- 


use of the Captain of the Range by | 
James S. Jiles of Pittsburg. 4 
On Thursday evening a_ special 
. meeting of the association was held at 
which it was unanimously voted to 
- have champions for each round, in- 
stead of one champion for the men and 
one for the women. . Miss Dorothy 
Smith again was winner for the ladies, 
becoming the champion. of the Na- 
tional Round and the champion of 
the Columbia Round, making her a 
double champion. 

Mr. James S. Jiles won the cham- 
pionship of the York Round and the 
championship of the American Round 
making him a double champion. A 
medal was awarded to each of them. 

Homer §S. Taylor easily led at the 
York Round the first day but was loser | 
by a small margin on he second. | 

Capt. Cassius H. Styles, Air Serv-' 
ice, U. S. A., an enthusiastic archer: 
and archery maker attended the tour-' 

“mament on the second day, but too. 
late to compete. The summary: | 


LADIES’ DOUBLE NATIONAL ROUND 
4 Archer— Place— Hits Se're T’tl 
Miss D. Smith, Newton .C.. 117 662 
Mrs. E. W. Frentz, Melrose 101 560 
Miss Norma Pierce, Boston. 552 
Mrs. L. C. Smith, Newton C. 478 | 
Miss S. M. lves, Roslindale 352 | 
Miss Ruth Brewer, Newton C. 168 
Mrs. J. P. True, Waban... 164 


legiate Days Are Over. 


versity Take the Team Championship. 


“Pp & A. Photos’ 


B. E. Ford °22, University of Chicago Varsity Golf Team 
Ford Is a Very Promising Young Golf Player Who Should Win Many a Tournament in 
the Years to Come if he Decides to Continue Competitive Colf Now That His Col- 
Ford Recently Won the Individual Championship of the 
Intercollegiate Conference Athletic Association at Chicago and Also Helped His Uni- 


162 | point wi h ble to 

i5g | POint winners when he was able 
jockey Hayes out of the position, and 

he had a knack of smashing forehands 


Miss Marjori Jackson, Coo- 
Y 
down the sidelines, the unerring ac- 


perstown N. 
*Miss Eleanir True, Waban 


the gallery. 
a Hayes’ main stock in trade was his 
cielnees 358 Gk oe i tireless lope, which enabled him to 
56 qsy |} Patrol all parts of *the back court, 
gyg and ‘this potent, well-paced ground 
64s | Strokes, which taught the champion 
that he, like all other men who meet 
Hayes, can be passed at the net. No 
fewer than 14 games were carried 
to deuce before a decision. 

The women's doubles championship 
was captured by Miss Leighton and 
Miss A. E. Michel of Chicago, who 
won from Mrs. H. S. Adams, .-Indiana- 
polis and Miss Katherine Waldo, Chic- 
4 ago, 3—6, 8—6, 6—4, in the final 
-o2 |match. It was the third consecutive 
year in which Miss Leighton appeared 


LADIES’ ~OUBLE—Columbia 
D. Smith, Newton C.,..151 


*Single Jn Round. 


Miss 
Mrs. E. W. Frentz, 
Miss Normd Pierce, Buoston.13v 
Miss S. M.ives, Roslindale.119 
Mrs. L. C. jmith, Newton C.112 
Miss R. Brier, Newton C.. 91 
Crock¢t, Cooperstown, 
| ae o 82 
Mrs. Jameg Neild, Greenfi'ld 76 
Miss Jackgn, Cooperstown. 71 
Waban.... 70 
*Miss Elefior True, Waban 37. 
ia Round. 
DOUBLE—York Round 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 34 660 
. od 


SPs 


~» 


E. 

mes ! 

. Cc. Snth, Newton Center 
Mang Buffalo 

P. e, Waban 

R. nett, Pittsburgh.. 
Ww. furner, 

. A. yes. Roslindale 
*tamesDuff, Jersey City.. 
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winning team. 

George Lott Jr. of Chicago won the 
state junior singles title by defeating 
Clyde Rosenberger, 6—3, 6—1, 6—1. 
Lott represents University High 
School and Rosenberger, Lane Tech- 
nical High, also of this city, and they 
are real rivals, although Lott now has 
met and vanquished thé other boy in 
the final round of three successive 
tourneys. Lott, incidentally, is one of 
the most promising young players de- 
veloped in the middle west in years. 

In the boys’ singles final, Donald 
Strachan of Philadelphia sprang a sur- 
prise by defeating A. H. Weiner of 
Philadelphia, the latter Tilden’s espe- 
cial protegé, in two straight sets of 
decisive mastery. The summary: 
ILLINOIS TENNIS CHAMPIONSHIPS 

MEN'S -SINGLES—Fina! ‘Round 
W. T. Tilden 2d, Philadelphia, defeated 
W. T. Hayes, Chicago, 6—3, 6—3. 
MEN'S DOUBLES—Final Round 

W. T. Hayes and A. M. Squair, Chidago, 
defeated Phillip Bettens, San. Francisco, 
and R. R. Coffin, Providence, I. L, 
6—1, 6—1 3—6, 6—4. 

WOMEN'S SINGLES—Final Round 

Miss Marion Leighton, Chicago, de- 
feated Miss Marian Strobel, Chicago, 
§—3, 6—2. 

WOMEN’S DOUBLES—Final Round 

Miss Marion Leighton and Mrs. A. M. 
Michel, Chicago, defeated Mrs. H. S. 
Adams Indianapolis, and Miss K. Waldo, 
| Chicago, 3—6, 8—6, 6—4. 

JUNIOR SINGLES—Final Round 

George Lott, Jr., Chicago, defeated 
Clyde Rosenberger, Chicago, 6—3, 6—1l, 
6—l. ~ ; 

BOYS’ SINGLES—Final. Round 

Donald Strachan, Philadelphia;defeated 
A. H. Weiner, Philadelphia, 6—0, 6—2. 


MORI O 


*Singl/ York Round. 


ME/S DOUBLE—American 
J. S. les, Pittsburgh Pa... 177 
Jame. Neild,. Greenfield... 165 
A. EShepherdson, Melrose 154 
Dr. j S. Hertig, Pittsburgh 158 
H. - Taylor, Greenfield... 156 
L. ¢ Smith, Newton Center 148 
J. ) True, Waban 141 
G. ee a, ee 4 137 
R.X. Bennett, Pittsburgh. 123 
Jass Duff, Jersey City... 95 
G.W. Turner, Greenfield.. 90 
«7C. Bushong, Worcester. 7 

53 


Round : 
1077 1254 


HA. Ives, Roslindale 
« C. Clarke, Newton C.. 


Steed 
‘Single American Round. 

Af the annual meeting held at the close 

f the banquet on Saturday evening, Jer- 

ey City was chosen as the place for the 

sext tournament, and James Duff of Jer- 

sey City was voted the next president. Dr. 

E. I. Cole of Ossining, N. Y., was chosen 

as the new secretary-treasurer, and the 

“4 three vice-presidents were: R. R. Bennett, 

_j EW. Frentz, and Dr. Marguerite Cockett. 


TILDEN ANNEXES 
~ ANOTHER TITLE 


Defeats Hayes in Illinois Tennis 
sy —Other Winners 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


CHICAGO, July 3—W. T. Tilden 24, 

¢ Philadelphia, has just added the 
Hinois state championship to his list 
€ tennis laurels by winning the final 
tatch at the Skokie Country Club 
ere, which while it at no time bitterly 
areatened his defeat, forced the cham- 
tion many times upon the defensive 
ind provided a series of spectacular 
fallies. Tilden’s vanquished oppon- 
ent was W. T. Hayes of Chicago, the 
1921 champion and the score in 
straight sets, 6—3, 6—3, 6—3. 

Miss Marion Leighton of Chicago 

retained the women’s singles cham- 
-pionship for another year by winning 
from Miss Marion Strobel, another 
Chicago girl, 6—3, 6—2. 

The men’s doubles final resulted in 
a prolonged court battle, in: which the 
Chicago combination of Hayes and 
A. M. Squair proved too strong for 
Philip Bettens, San Francisco, and 
R. R. Coffin, Providence, R. I. The 

_ Sets went at 6—1, 6—1, 3—6, 6—+4. 

The match between Tilden and 
Hayes illustrated the gap between the 
bran¢ of tennis which is good enough 
for supremacy in the middle west, and 
the super-ternis required of a world’s 
champion. Hayes never gave up and’ 

‘overlooked few’ openings but he was 
meeting a’ man who was master of 
Many strokes and who was able to 
Make his own openings. ‘Tilden’s 
Strong service was working well, his 
deft cut shots to the forecourt were 


—3, 


‘SUNDAY BALL IN CONCORD, N. H. 
CONCORD, N. H., July 3—For the 
first time Sunday baseball was played 


Hampshire under recognized authority 
of the police, with an attendance: of 
over 1090 fans. The Sterling team de- 
feated an all-star aggregation of the 
Sunlet League, 5 to 3. Notwithstand- 
ing the State law, City Marshal George 
A. 8S. Kimball ruled that ‘the game is 
all right provided there is no public 
disturbance. sh 


CAPE ANN LIGHTS TO REMAIN 
GLOUCESTER, Mass., July 3 (Spe- 
cial)—While it has been decided to dis- 
continue one of the twin lights at 
Baker’s Island, Plymouth (Gurnet), 
and Chatham light stations, and to im- 
prove the remaining light at each ‘sta- 
tion, no change is at present contem- 
plated in the twin lights at Cape Ann. 
Light: station ,(Thatcher’s), according 
to information received in this city 
from Congressman A, Piatt Andrew. 


RUBBER PRICE HARDENS 


There has been @ slight hardening dur- 
ing the last few days in spot crude rub- 
ber (smoked ribbed), which is now quoted 
at 15% cents a pound. This is due, in 
the main, to agitation in England and 
The Netherlands for restriction of output. 


2;as a member of the state doubles title, 


yesterday in. the capitol city of New'! 


| ario. 


Women’s Clay Court 


curacy of which proved a delight to, 


‘Mr 


| Has Not Definitely Entered 

| BUFFALO, N. Y., July 3 (Special) — 
|Play in the women’s national clay- 
‘court championship tennis tourna- 
ment will begin at the Park Club early 
'tomorrow. Drawings will be held late 
| this afternoon and first-round matches 
will begin early tomorrow. It is hoped 
| to reach the final rounds of the 
| Qurnament by Friday. 

| Entries indicate keen competition 
‘for the national] title. Whether Mrs. 
B. E.-Cole 2d, of California, the pres- 
ent national champion, will defend her 
title this year, will not be definitely 
known until just before the tourna- 
‘ment opens. Mrs, Cole sent word that 
she would make an effort to play in 
the tournament but was unable to 
give a definite promise of her ap- 
pearance, 

If Mrs. Cole does not defend her 
title the race for championship honors 
promises to be an open one. Mrs. F. 
HH. Godfrey of Brookline, Mass., run- 
‘ner up in the 1921 tournament, is per- 
haps the most favored of the 60 en- 
tries in this year’s play. She is re- 
ported to be playing at the top of her 
form and will be a certain contender 
for final honors, it is generally be- 
i lieved. 


Miss -L.:H. Bancroft of West New- 
ton, Mass., a semi-finalist in last year’s 
championship tournament, is another 
strong contender for: the title. Mrs. 
Harry Bickle, women’s champion of 
Canada, and a number of other Domin- 
ion players, will give the tournament 
an international flavor. bt ae 

Among the players who are figured 
as leading contenders for the national 
title are Miss Martha Bayard of Short 
Hills, N. J.; Miss Katherine L. Gard- 
ner of Cambridge, Mass.; Misses Ruth 
Wise and Ruth King of Cleveland; 
Lillian Scharman of Brooklyn and 
Helen Hooker of New York. 

Many Buffalo women are entered in 
the tournament, among them Miss 
Brenda Hedstrom, city champion, 
whose play was a feature of the 1921 


-: tournament which was also held in 


the Park Club. 

While the-women’s national tourna- 
ment is being played the Great Lakes 
championship matches will also be in 
progress.” Players: competing in the 
‘latter event, which is for men, will 
form mixed doubles teams with ‘those 
entered in the women’s tournament. 

There will be three events in the 
women’s tournament, singles, doubles 
and mixed doubles, each carrying the 
championship title. 


MRS. RIGGS SUPERVISES FILM 


HOLLIS, Me., July 3 (Special)—Mrs. 
|'George C. Riggs, better known as Kate 
‘Douglas Wiggin, has supervised the 
| filming of her story, “Timothy’s Quest” 
‘and collaborated actively in the scén- 
The pictures have been taken in 
South Casco, Raymond and along the 
road to Bridgton. Mrs. Riggs traveled 
60 miles by motor one day and .con- 
ferred with officers of the company, 
with directors, with camera men and 
with every member of the cast. 


NEW SHOE FACTORY OPENED 


SEABROOK, N. H., July 3 (Special)— 
The F. E. Adams Shoe Company, re- 
cently of Newburyport, opened its new 
‘shoe factory here two weeks ago and 
the plant is now turning out 1500 pairs 
daily with the inténtion of increasing 
the output to 2000 pairs immediately. 
The factory is of mill construction, 
modern in every respect, and treated 
with white paint even to the benches 
upon which the men work, making it a 


“daylight” factory. 


ish and Mrs. 
Mrs. Craddock and Mrs. Clayton, 7—6, 


D. Browne, 3—6, 17—15, 6—2, 6—3. - 
In the women’s doubles Mrs. Beam- 
Satterwaithe defeated 


6—4. 

P. M. Davson, England, defeated A. 
S. Drew, England, 6—0, 6—4, ‘ 

Mrs. Edginton, England, defeated 
Miss Rose, England, 6—1, 3—6, 6—3. 
J. B. Gilbert, England, defeated Sir G. 
Thomas, 9—~11, 6—2, 3—6, 6—2, 6—0. 

In the women’s doubles, Mrs. Stocks 
and Miss Kathleen McKane, England, 
defeated Miss M. Stott and Miss Lum-' 
ley, 6—2, 6—2. 

In the mixed doubles, Randolph Ly- 
cett, England, and Miss Elizabeth 
Ryan, United States, defeated A. N. W. 
Dudley and Mrs. Edginton, England, 
6—1, 6—2. 

Mrs. Elliott, England, defeated Mrs. 
O'Neill, England, 6—4, 6—3. 

A large crowd of tennis enthusiasts 
assembled in and about the amphi- 
theater on Saturday to watch the 
varied program arranged, the leading 
event in which was the match between 
the Australian star, G. L. Patterson, 
and the British star, A. R. F. Kings- 
cote. Both these players had de- 
‘cisively béaten various opponents and 
the match aroused the keenest inter- 
est. Patterson won after a hard strug- 
gle, 6—4, 3—6, 5—-7, 6—4, 6—3. 

There was tremendous excitement 
in the large gallery of spectators 
when Kingscote led his Australian op- 
ponent, two to one in sets. 


It' was an extraordinary match 
throughout. Patterson’s game in al- 
most every respect could be compared 
to his style of playing in the challenge 
round with .W.-T. Tilden, 2d. the 
United States champion, in 1920. It 
was evident that Kingscote profited by 
Tilden’s lessons in the chop stroke 
against the Australian. The. English- 
man used a number of cut strokes to 
considerable advantage, and when he 
was not engaged in this style of play 
he maintained a continuous bombard- 
ment of low shots to Patterson’s back- 
hand, winning points repeatedly dur- 
ing the second and third sets. 

It appears evident that when Pat- 
terson is concerned all his strokes are 
greatly weakened,'so today he missed 
high volleys repeatedly in an unac- 
countable .way, his forehand drive 
often was poor and his spéed rarely 
carried his shots beyond the service 
line. For a time he hit the ball out- 
side the court. almost every time he 
attempted a smash, and he frequently 
served double-faults. , 

Kingscote played a plucky game 
throughout the match, and returned a 
number of Patterson’s serves in mag- 
nificent style, sometimes making bril- 
liant passes down the alleys and some- 
times smashing the ball to the feet. of 
the server. Patterson failed to return 
a great percentage of the shots to his 
backhand, as he did in 1919, and his 
service seems to carry less of a break 
than at that time. | 

But. when he finally mastered his 
backhand. stroke Kingscote. . usually 
‘was beaten outright by the -Austra- 


‘Randolph Lycett, an Australian resi- 
dent of England, defeated J. Brugnon, 
France, in an exciting match, 6—2, 
1—6, 7—5, 6—3. Queen Mary arrived 
at the amphitheater during the third 
set of the match and received an 
ovation. iy 

Lycett started strongly. His fine 
forehand drives passed the Frenchman 
when the latter came to the net, and 
he was extremely accurate throughout 
the first set. A great change came in 
the second set, however, which went to 
Brugnon, chiefly through splendid 
volleying... The third and fourth sets 
were fought at a tremendous pace, 
each player excelling alternately with 
long, driving shots, across court and 
in net work, the exhibition being 
loudly applauded by the crowd. Lycett 
eventually triumphed, shading his 
opponent considerably. in the conclud- 
ing set. | ot 

Miss Elizabeth Ryan of California 
won her match Saturday, defeating 
Miss Harvey, an English player, in 
straight. sets. The scores were 6—3, 
6—3.' The match was the first of Sat- 
urday’s encounters on the center 
court. Miss Ryan apparently won 
easily. She has not yet had to display 
her best efforts’here. Miss Harvey, 
a youhg English. girl, played a nice 
game, but was simply not good enough 
for the California girl, who has now 
reached the fourth round and is qual- 
ified to meet the winner of the match 
between Mile. Suzanne Lenglen, the 
French champion, and Miss Bvelyn 
Colyer, an English player. The sum- 
mary: 7 

Women's Singles 

Miss Elizabeth Ryan, United States, de- 

feated Miss Harvey, England, 6—3, 6—3. 


Holmes, England, 7—5, 6—0. . ; 


‘Men’s Singles : 
Henri Cochet, France, defeated Nicholas 
cg Rumania, 3-6, 6—-3, 6—3, 4—~6, 
. j 
G. L. Patterson, Australia, defeated A. 
6—4, 3-6, 


5——7, Gad, 


R. F. oa England, 
Randolph Lycett, England, defeated J. 


lian’s hurricane delivery. . 


Mrs. Peacock, England, defeated Miss) 


golf ace home, and at the Westchester- 


Biltmore Country Club, a dinner, gifts 
and much eulogy were on the pro- 
gram. Along with the champion were 
Barnes and Hutchison, who likewise 
received fnore than a little popular 
recognition for their good work in 
Britain. Hagen’s addresses were 
notably modest and he showed appre- 
ciation for the magnificent reception 
accorded him. | ! 

President Harding was unable to 
attend-the celebration at Rye, but 
wrote his regrets and spoke in terms 
of high praise for the victors. On 
Sunday, in the first match of an ex- 
hibition tour that will carry them 
around the world in the next 12 
months, Hagen and Kirkwood lost by 
the nerrow margin of 2 up and 1 to 
play to Thomas D. Armour, former 
Scotch amateur champion, and Cuth- 
bert Butchart, club professional, over 
the Biltmore links. Hagen had 2 
medal score of 72, Kirkwood 73, Ar- 
mour 71, and Butchart 72. 


NATIONAL CLAY COURT 
PAIRINGS GIVEN OUT 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., July 2 (Spe- 
cial)—The United States national clay 
court championships begin tomorrow 
on the courts of the Woodstock Coun- 
try Club. Pairings were made late 
yesterday. Eight courts will be used 
the first day with sets started at 2, 3, 
4, 5, and 6 o'clock. ‘ 

The tournament cummittee has se- 
lected the following eight players giv- 
ing them honor positions in the draw 
as follows: W. T. ‘Tilden 24, Philadel- 
phia, world’s champion, No. 1; Zenzo 
Shimizu, Japan, No. 2; Charles Gar- 
land Jr., Pittsburgh, No. 3; R. A. 
Holden, Cincinnati, No. 4; John Hen- 
nesséy, Indianapolis, No. 5; F. E. Bas- 
tian. Indianapolis, No. 6; Ralpb 
Burdick, Indianapolis, No. 7;, and 
Theodore Drewes, St. Louis, No. 8. | 
Pairings have been made as follows: 

W. T. Tilden 2d, Philadelphia, vs. M. 
S. Hutchinson, St. Paul. 

H. V. Seller, Chicago, vs. Donald Turner, 
Chicago. 

John McKay, Indianapolis, 
Kammann, St... Louis. 

J. D. Adoue Jr., 
Marx, Chicago. 

V D. Brown St. 
Kipp, Indianapolis. 

Charles Trask,. 
Lunn, Chicago. 

Cc. J. Wirthwein, 
Dixon, Indianapolis. 

John Hennessey. Indianapolis, 
Charles Frederick, Chicago. 

R. A. Holden Jr., Cineinnati, 
ward Haupt, Cincinnati. 

Gustave Grenz, Chicago, 
Neeves, Chicago. 

Ija Adler, Indianapolis, vs. 
Ardmore, Penn. 

‘Walter Wesbrook, Detroit, 
Lewis, California. 

Arthur Hubbell, Chicago, 
Starbuck, Indianapolis. 

Porter Seidensticker, Indianapolis, 
Leland Haworth, West Newton. 

Russell Koschiler, South Bend, vs. Ralph 
Burdick, Indianapodlis. 

Harland Stewaft, Anderson, 
Roy .Coffin,. Philadelphia. 

Zenzo Shimizu, Japan, vs. A. B, Lynn, 
St. Louis. : 

‘Ralph Crane, Indianapolis, vs. Clarence 
Sanders, St. Paul. 

Philip Bettens, 
Hartis, Chicago. 

Willis. Fulton, \ Cleveland, 
Frambes Jr., Columbus. 

- Ralph Jones, Cincinnati, 
Reed, Pittsburgh. 3 

Donald Strachan, Philadelphia, vs. T. 
R. Drews, St. Louis. 

R.-H. McKee, Dayton, vs. George Lott 
Jr., Chicago. 

W. L. Weiner, Philadelphia, vs. Byron 
Donaldson, Detroit. : 

Fred 0. Joslies, St. Louis, vs. Louis 
Kuhker. Cincinnati. 

Miney Kohn, Indianapolis, 
Rosenberger, Chicago. : 

Charlies Garland Jr., Pittsburgh, vs. J: 
C. Daugherty, Indianapolis. 

John Barr, Dallas, vs. John Eaglesfield, 
Indianapolis. 

Julius Sagalowsky, Indianapolis, 
Leonard Keith, Cleveland. 

Thomas Raffert, Indianapolis, vs. Ben- 
jamin. K. Parks, Ardmore, Penn. 

Carl Fisher, Chicago, vs. Theodore 
Heurmann, St. Louis. : 

F. E.. Bastian, Indianapolis, vs. J. H. 
Ehlers, Indianapolis. 


TO ENTER FIVE TOURNEYS 


SAN FRANCISCO, July 3—W. M. 
Johnston of San Francisco, former 
national tennis champion, will compete 
in five tournaments in the east this 
summer, it Was announced here. 
Johnston's first appearance will be. at 
the invitation tournament, Seabright, 
N.-J., July 31. After that he will per- 
form in the national doubles tourna- 
ment at Boston Aug. 21, the Davis Cup 
challenge round at Forest Hills, N. Y., 
Sept. 1, the national singles champion- 
ship tourney at Philadelphia Sept: §&, 
and probably the east-west tourna- 
ment at. New York Sept. 15. 


MR. O'HARE QUETS UNION JOB . 

After a service of 20 consecutive 
years, J. Frank O’Hare has announced 
his resignation as business agent of 
the Printing Pressmen's Union, in order 
to take his place on the Board of Trus- 
tees of the Boston Elevated Railway, 
to which position he Was recently ap- 
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pointed by Channing H. Cox, governor 
of . Massachusetts. ‘s 


aged to keep out of the public eye so 
long and he replied by showing me 
six rules he had adopted as funda- 
mental to a successful conduct of the 


Co-operation, not coercion; no pub- 
licity; advice, not supervision; labor- 


teamwork; non-partisanship. 


The Keep commission took its name 


'those recommendations were ignored | 


ing which go little is known. 
I asked Mr. Brown how he had man- 


bureau when he took charge of it: 


atory tests, not academic treatises; 


Congress Ignored Reports 
“I adopted those rules,” he eaid, 
“because they seemed to me to embody 
the heritage from the! experiences of 


those who had preceded me in trying 
to bring about efficiency and saving in 
the business of government.” It may 
be said that Mr. Brown has been @ 
participant in some of those past ex- 
periebet, having been connected wit | 
the Keep Economy Commission op-| 
pointed by President Roosevelt and 
with the Commission on Economy and 
Efficiency appointed by President Taft. 


from C. H. Keep, \Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury, who was its chair- 


man. It made its investigations, 
without any money being appropriated 
for the purpése, through committees 
formed in the department and much 
valuable material was collected. 

The Taft Commission on Economy 
and Efficiency came into being in 1910. 
Frederick A. Cleveland was chairman 
and it was composed of men whose 
names commanded respect through- 
out the country. Sponsored by, the 
Chief Executive, it was assisted by 2 
friendly. Congress with an appropria- 
tion of $100,000. All department doors 
were thrown open to it and the com- 
mission was able to employ expert as- 
sistance from the very beginning. 
From the material that kept coming 
in the commission began at ence to 
issue reports, making recommenda- 
tions with respect to government or- 
ganization. Almost without exception 


by Congress. At the end of two years, 
the Taft commission became non. 
Congress rescinded its appropriation 
and it was abused by nearly every de- 
partment head and bureau chief with 
whom it had come in contact. 
Functions Limited 


Back of the Keep and: Taft commis- 
sions there is a history of attempts to 
introduce efficiency into administra- 
tive methods which began with the 
Cockrell ‘commission in 1887, and was 
followed six years later by the com- 
mission, of which Congressman Alex- 
ander M. Dockery was chairman. Both 
of these commissions made recommen- 
dations’ to Congress, some of which 
were enacted into law. The Bureau 
of Efficiency has lasted longer than 
any of these previous experiments, 
and aside.from the work that it did 
during the war in setting up systems 
in. new: and hastily created govern- 
mental activities, it has .a record of 
achievement of more far-reaching im- 
portance than any of its predecessors. 
It cannot, of course, claim to have 
saved billions for the taxpayers as the 
budget bureau has done, because its 
functions are far more limited. Nev- 
ertheless, with a comparatively small 
force and an appropriation of: only 
$125,000 a year its experts have de- 
vised methods of increasing the indi- 
vidual output and reducing the cost. 
of operation in many administrative 
branches of the. Government which 
have generally been accepted by their 
chiefs without any hard feelings be- 
ing engendered. 

Mr. Brown told me that he would 
not attempt to set a money value on 
the savings—direct or indirect—for 
which his bureau has been responsible. 
I can, however, cite very briefly one of 
its characteristic enterprises which I 
think will reveal the value of its work. 
Early .in his administration of. the 
Treasury Department William G. Mc- 
Adoo discovered a condition of chaos 
in the office of the United States 
Treasurer. Disbursing. officers’ ac- 
counts had not been balanced for 
months and it was absolutely impos- 
sible to obtain accurate figures for 
making up the daily cash statement. 
There were 184 bookkeepers, clerks, 
stenographers and typists in the office 
and yet the work was so far behind 
that Secretary McAdoo literally could 
not find ott the condition of the fed- 
eral Treasury. The division of effi- 
ciency, which was then ‘attached to | 
the Civil Service Commission, . was 
called in. It had only five employees 
and /an appropriation of $1000 a 

h. In 60 days it had revised the 
system and brought the work up to 
date. - 

Treasury Expenses Cut 

In this connection, there is just a 
little incident to show why the 
Efficiency has kept the good will of 

administrative heads and division 


x 


the: 


chiefs, as well as. of the personne! of | |} 
the departments. 104 clerks were found | |i. 


eau | i 


by the Secretary of the Treasury. | |i. 
| That would have entailed great per-|| 


Administrative Departments. General 
Dawes expressed some surprise at 
finding his friend in such surround- 
ings and remarked that he had been 
informed that his first task would be 
to wipe that bureau out of existence. 


‘Mr. Brown promptly advised the Gen- 


eral to go a bit slow on that propo- 
sition, reminding him that it was a 
separate branch of the Government, 
created by Congress, whose chief was 
appointed by the President. Fur- 
thermore, Mr. Brown said that he had 
found the,Bureau of Efficiency to be 
@ most useful institution, containing 
records easibly accessible which 
showed at a glance the exact status 
of every administrative branch of the 
Government, and he suggested that 
if General Dawes would utilize the 
bureau instead of embarking upon 
the doubtful mission of trying to ex- 
punge it, he would probably discover 
soon enough how much his own labors 
could be lightened. General Dawes 
accepted his friend’s advice with the 
exact results that were predicted. 
G. F. 


GARAGE BUILDING 
ISSUE.GOES TO COURT 


HAVERHILL, Mass., July 3 (Spe- 
cial)—In its effort to ascertain what 
authority it may possess in the mat- 
ter of garage licenses the city council 
is interested in a case in the Superior 
Equity Court to restrain John Rogers 
from erecting a garage on ‘Dudley 


Street, this city, without a building. 
By agreement of counsel for ~~ 


permit. 
the city and for Mr. Rogers, work on 
the erection of the garage has stopped 
until next Thursday, when the argu- 
ments will be heard and a decision 
rendered. 

The case is what is called a “new 
impression” case and will establish a 
precedent, according to the lawyers 
vho are concerned in it. In an effort 
to protect a residential section, the 
city council declined 
petitioner a license to maintain a 
garage and the building inspector re- 
fused to grant a building permit until 
the owner had procured the garage 
license from the city council. The 


petitioner went ahead with the garage 


without either permit and an injunc- 
tion was sought in the a court 
to restrain him from building it. 

For a, long time there has been a 
dispute as to the right of the city to 
stop a citizen from erecting a garage 
in any section that was desired, as 
long as the city has no zoning laws. 


LAKE MERRITT MADE 
BRIGHT BY NIGHT 


OAKLAND, Cal., June 22 (Special 
Correspondence)—All-night iHumina- 
tion of Lake Merritt, the body of salt. 
water which lies in the center of this 
city, is to be accomplished by per- 


manent electroliers, 600 in number, 


pordering the lake, each electrolier 
erected by the person who owns the 
frontage on the lake at that point, or 
by any person interested in the beau- 
tifying of the city. The Oakland 
Round Table Club subscribed the 
first electrolier, and within three 
days more than 100 had been sub- 
scribed for. The city supplies the 


illumination and agrees to keep tho. 


electroliers in repair. 
Throughout the summer, concer’ 
will be given every Saturday night, 
by bands and orchestras located on 
barges anchored in suitable parts 


a. 
the lake, so that space will oe vie a 


vided for. at least 16,000 -pe 

hear one or the other of the musical 
organizations, of which there will be 
four on the lake. ; 


—_—_—— 


More than a Show—an education 
A huge industry 


Leather Tanning 
Shoe Meking | 
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New Operas in Preparation 
for Next Season in Rome} 


Rome, June 20 4 written by Giovacchino Forgano. At 
Special Cornmespondence the .Costanzi Theater in ng ed 
OW that the principal opera- | Whose company is now touring Sout’ 
N houses in Italy are closed, en- ‘America — wil bee agg Minchettl's 
+e . new opera “La Gloria.” : 
thusiasts are already looking ‘Thus it will be seen that of all th 
forward to next year. The past sea-! well-known Italian composers, ren 
son has been memorable in the an-} Maseagniand Giordano appear to have 
nals of Italian music, for it has seen/ no new operas for the coming season. 
the reopening of the largest and most i Pane Tie A 
important theater—La Scala. It has : stra ia 
been thoroughly redecorated and re-| New Conductor - Au Raa: gm |, % 
tee aeeel Ge dente’ over tees ee eel wa 8 Ee OR 
re glial cielatusanee, bY the woe —Bince: Mr. Henri ; sti = Phe. trod ws on Poe 
given in honor of Woodrow Wilson. | Verbrugghen left Australia, on a six — Seances 
On that occasion the second act of months’ trip to America and Europe, 
Throapual SS aan the New South Wales State Orchestra 
os eagle nae D x smbers| 228 undergone many changes while 
ae 7. ~ barb anna = rishi rncsmersaied the advisory board en © commenter 
e ~~ ‘ ‘to act in his absence. number o 
of Verdi's masterpiece ‘Falstaff se | Australian conductors were given the 
December 26, aye the eee ee ae opportunity to show their powers but 
after so long a silence, was qj.| eventually André Skalski, a visiting 
way, an memorable, Aone Memem.|Follsh pianist, was appointed as act 
ati . | ing , ssatis- 
bered the first production of the same eiehan Sr ake Whe. talon that 
gga the direction of Verdi|in. Australian musicians org be 
msé@il. ' ] 
_./given a chance. Mr. Skals as, 
eine, season which followed, hat however, made his appearance in the 
‘ successes. pee F ey ‘an 
periment of giving the theater into the | OCee Gad TEAC GMA Gal colnion 
hands of a private company has been * that although he is only 25 and 
quite a success and many of the other satiate hound th tee somewhat in- 
vag Ribas Bagel stove ent ‘experienced as a conductor, he has, 
- ieee will probably be the first to nevertheless, improved the cepa 
follow the Scala’s example. n many ways. The gendral effects 


7@ =} eral reasons are offered for the p 
Sent state -of things. The counter at- ihe 
jtractions of“butdoor pursuits and the| 
consequent expenditure of money/ almost 
which might go to the artist; the 
.| prevalent fashion of decorating houses 
‘im flat decorative color schemes in 
which pictures would be superfluous, 
and the fact that the man who once 
bought pictures has ceased to do so 
because he dare not buy what he likes 
for fear of being told he should not, 
| while he cannot buy what he is ad- 
vised to because he does not like it. 
With regard to the prevalent fashion 
in house decoration it wijl not .take 
long for people to realize—indeed, 
they are already beginningsto do so— 
that color in large, meaningless fiat 
\spaces is tiring,.and the picture with 
its association, its conception, its ap- 
peal will wae = through. 


: shale Salata, 
acne Lx EEO 
: i ae 


w 
the place of honor given to Mc 
gart’s “The Paps of Jura.” 
to have been painted in 1902, this 
painting was first seen at the Glasgov 
{notients By 1917. Without composi- © 

on in the accepted sense of the word. 
McTaggart has painted oo ae 
waters gear Poy sky with that gr 
nstinct w almost persuades 
that it is Nhe elements conscious 
the fitness of his brush and p 

that have: % 
oe 


But the difficulty with the man who 
dares not buy what he ‘likes is differ- 
ent. He is generally the man who has. 
arrived at a time in life when he 
wants to have about him things he 
loves, and things which from their 
beauty give him quiet, pleasurable mo- 


i 
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Among the new operas to be given 
next vear at the Scala are Pizzetti's 
“Debora and Jael” (which could not 
be given this year owing to unfore- 
seen circumstances) and Alfano’s 
“The Legend of Sakuntala.” Vittadini, 
the author of “Anima Allegra” (which, 
by the way, will be given for the first 
time in the coming season at the Met- 
ropolitan Theater at New York), has 
also completed another opera entitled 
“Sirenetta,” which may see the light 
in the Scala. * 

Other Italian composers are also 
busy. Mangiagalli has prepared a 
new ballet, to which he has not yet 
given a title, taken out of “A Thousand 
and One Niehts.” Puccini is still 
working on “Turandot,” the first two 
acts of which are now ready, whilst 
Ottorino Respighi is giving the last 


of the brass choir. Certainly it will 
be years before Mr. Skalski is able 
‘to grip a body of players such as 
these, but the experiment was an in- 
teresting one and™to a large extent 
has been justified. | 

The orchestra, under it new con- 
dfictor, made its first appearance in 
Melbourne this year on May 4. A 8€a- 
son of some half-dozen concerts was 
given with very fair general success. 
Perhaps the most interesting program 
of the season was one devoted entirely 
to Slavonic music in which Mr. Skal- 
ski was naturally interested, — na- 
tionally and temperamentally. His 
best individual work, however, was 
the Unfinished Symphony of Schubert, 
of which he gave a highly polished, 
cultured and sensitive interpretation. 


are more refined, especially in the use Ss SEE AE ER — ED ee A Tn a ae 

| Details of Main Entrance of Art Palace in\Chicago aan | 

Charles B. Atwood, Best Remembered as the Architect of This Building, Received His T raining Entirely in America, 
Never Having Seen the Classic Originals in Europe From Which He Drew His Inspiration 
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Chicago Preserving Her 
Antiquities 

By ROBERT P. BELLOWS 

HAT vast ebullition of energy 


| and enterprise, Chicago, created 
one perfect thing, the Fine Arts 


Bernard would have called it, is to 
this extent the same. But Bernard’s 
court is closed, or nearly .so, on all 
sides. His flanking pavilions face the 
court and not directly front and are 


closely attached to the main build- 
ling. The dome is not placed at the 


‘center of four great entrance tran- | 


septs. His only entrance of impor- 


OBERT P. BELLOWS was one 
of the delegates from the Bos- 
ton Society of Architects to the 

annual conventiom of the American 
Institute of Architects. The final 
dinner at this convention was held 
under the dome ef the old Fine Arts 
Building and was a memorable occa~- 
sion. It resulted in calling strongly 
to the attention of Chicago that the 
Fine Arcs Palace was worth restor- 
ing, and efforts are being made in 
that direction. Mr. Bellows’ enthusi- 
astic and favorable criticism of thi 

building was inspired by his vist 

with other architects that recalled 


ments. His has been a busy life in 
other pursuits than art, and in order 
to accumulate the money to pay for 
the pictures he now wants he has had 
no time to devote to the ardyous and 
intricate study of pictures necessary 
to make him a judge of them. He can 
therefore only buy those he likes. 
Often he is made aware that his choice 
is not sound. Then, when he taps the 
wisdom of those suppose to know 
what is sound in art, he finds their 
reasons completely beyond him and 
their choice, if not distasteful, at any 
rate_un-understandable to him. And 
so, impaled on the horns of this 
> yet he refrains from buying at 
all. : 
+ > > 
But, as has been said so often in 
these columns, it is always ri to 


‘work in the screen 


sense of ene d 
ment. Sir Toke’ Lasuere 


Lady Lavery in a Victorian found 


exhibitions, pes ncr: : fo 
scheme of shifti a 


that vitality which the ‘beat 
artist’s\work possesses, _§, 


7s 
> © 
ere 
of 
‘ 


Gareth Hughes, who did such 


The climax of the season came at 
the last two concerts, when the or- 
chestra was associated with Jascha 


peso M. Barrie’s “Sent 
my,” ts to play the 
}Paul in the film 
Caine’s “The 


so vividly the exposition of 29 years 


before. 
San Francisco, for the Panama 


Pacific Exposition, erected a building 


Building of the World’s Columbian 
Exposition. The rest of the White 
City has vanisred; but this, its most 


tance is through the court. 
Now Atwood undoubtedly knew Ber- 
nard’s drawings (as who does not who 


touches to his “Belfegor” which will 
be produced in one of the principal 
theaters of Italy. The winners of the 


purchase pictures merely because ‘One 
likes them. f is the only safe guide 
for anyone, cOnnoisseur, amateur, or 


Government’s prize for the best opera 
—Mulé and Bianchini—will see their 
respective operas “La Monacella” and 
“T) Principe e Nuredda” produced at 
Trieste and Venice in the coming au- 
tumn. Victor de Sabata, whose sym- 
phonic poem “Juventus” won such ap- 
proval when presented last year by 
Toscanini in America, has likewise 
written “Wysistrata,” with a libretto 


Spivakovsky, a young Russian pianist 
of very distinguished attainment. Sel- 
dom has Melbourne been regaled so 
sumptuously with music as during 
that, week, as, in addition to these two 
notable concerts, at which the pianist 
played three concertos with orchestra 
and many fine encores, it also heard 
the New South Wales State Orchestra 
in three concerts of its own. 


The Impersonators of 


Abe and Mawruss 


Talk of their Work 


- |has upon the audience. 


Special from Monitor Bureaw 
NEW YORK, June 23—An interview 
with Barney Bernard and Alexander 
Carr in their dressing-rooms at the 
Selwyn Theater, after having wit- 
nessed their amusing performance of 
“Partners Again,” is a good deal like 
hearing a faint echo come back to us 
from some sound that has been made 
in a mountainous country. There is 
in these comedians a resemblance in 
private life to the characters they 
portray on the etage. Both are in 
earnest regarding their work. Both 
are extremely sensitive and we are 
sure it would take very little to make 
either of them cry, although Mr Carr 
would be more convincing trying to 
conceal it. Mr. Bernard is more like 


Abe in his geritleness—not His blun- 
derings, perhaps—while Mr. Carr is 
more spectacular. Both are hospital- 
ity and cordiality iteelf. The quality 
they share in equal proportions is 
enthusiasm. : 

“I do not remember the time,” said 
Mr. Bernard, “when my greatest joy 
was other than being in the theater. 
Fortunately, I have never lost my love 
for it. I was born in Rochester, New 
York, and although my actual imi- 
tations and recitations began almost 
as soon as I began to talk, I did not 
actually go on the stage until I was 
seventeen. My father wanted me to 
study law but the lure of the stage 
was too strong. I have played every 
kind of part from vaudeville and bur- 
lesque to Shakespeare. In Europe 
and out in California, a leading man’s 
size does not make as much difference 
as it does in New York. In California 
I played all kinds of juvenile and lead- 
ing parts. And no matter what the 
part, how great or small, I always 
put my whole nature into it. You 
see, I have played Abe Potash for 
nine years, and I just actually live 
him. Why, when Mawruse scolds me 
so hard, in the second act, I feel so 
badly that very often tears actually 
come to my eyes. But that’s the only 
way I could play him. If I should 
try to act, I am sure it would not be 
as good a performance.” , 

“Is it true, Mr. Bernard, that you 
are going to play Shylock next sea- 
son?” 

“Yes, indeed. You see, I played 
Shylock in California when I was 23, 
and I have always had a sort of a 
secret desire to play the part again. 
A friend of mine, who is wealthy and 
who has confidence in my work, of- 
fered to supply the money for the pro- 
duction. »«The success of ‘Partners 
Again’, however, will make it run two 
or three years yet, so the only thing 
I can do is to play ‘The Merchant of 
Venice, at matinées, four days of the 
week, and play ‘Partners Again’ the 
rest of the time. And that is what I 
am going to do in the fall.” 

Mr. Carr’s father was a rabbi in 
Russia. Alexander was brought to 
the United States when he was 5 years 
eld, and at 12 he ran away from home 
and jojned the circus. From the circus 
to vaudeville and musical comedy. It 
‘ Was then but a step for him to be cast 
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for comedy roles in plays. Mr. Carr 
is interested in the play they are now 
acting from the standpoint of the 
team-work between his partner and 
himself, their pauses, facial, expres- 


sions, “timing,” etc., and the effect 
that these studies in stage technique 


“Will you tell me, Mr. Carr, what 


‘you think about the fact that so many 


Jewish people enjoy the play? Why 


does not the Jew resent, as some other 


races do, plays in which the Jew is 
fade fun of or caricatured?” 

“Ah, the Jew does object to being 
caricatured, but we do not caricature 
‘him. There is not an unkind thrust 
in the entire three acts of our play. 
Mr. Bernard and I would not play it 
if there were. The Jew’s weaknesses 
and foibles are played upon, yes, but 
in a thoroughly good-humored way. 
You see, Mr. Bernard and I know 
these people we are portraying. In 
their different ways Abe and Mawruss 
are all heart. You see, the Jew has 
suffered so much from oppression 
throughout the ages that it has de- 
veloped in him a kind of mellowness. 
He is sensitive, very sensitive, but he 
also has a rare sense of humor... Per- 
haps his suffering has developed that. 
Suffering often develops a sense of 
humor. Don’t you think so? But our 
Jewish friends would not stand our 
actually ridiculing the Jew. Such 
things used to be done, but it was 
frowned upon. Why, a certain vaude- 
ville performer out west once threw 
a matzoth on the stage and danced in 
the crumbs, ;thinking to get a laugh. 
Not only the Jews in the audience, but 
everyone else was incensed at the ex- 
hibition. No, a Jew will laugh 
heartier than anyone else at the 
foibles or shortcomings of his race, 
but he feels intensely any attempt at 
ridicule. The audiences that attend 
our play seem to love the shortcom- 
ings of both Abe and Mawruss be- 
cause they are so human.” F. L. S. 


FRIENDS REPORT 


Schools Are Shown to Be in 
Thriving Condition 
VASSALBORO, Me., July 1 (Special) 
—The , Friends of New England, in 
yearly conference here, today heard 
the records of the permanent board 
and approved the budget for $32,000. 

The report of the Moses Brown 
School at Providence showed an en- 
rollment of 355 and a graduating class 
of 35. The business of the year ex- 
ceeded $157,000 with a balance to the 
credit of the school of $5620. A wait- 
ing list for both the upper and lower 
school was reported. 

Oak Grove Seminary showed an en- 
rollment of 88 and a prosperous con- 
dition. Additional tracts of land have 
been obtained and a large boarding 
house is contemplated. 

The Commission on Education re- 
ported a loan fund that is doing much. 
Small sums are loaned to boys and 
girls who are eager for a higher edu- 
centcation. They get the money at 4 
per cent and pay it back as soon as 
they begin to earn. Two foreign mis- 
sionary schools for boys and girls 
were reported in a thriving condition, 
with $13,000 expended during the year. 
Successful work was reported among 


the American Indians and Negroes. 


ON INSTITUTIONS? 


the entrance court, 


gracious expression, remains. On the 
shores of Lake Michigan, embowered 
in rich foliage, mirrored by the waters 
of # calm lagoon and eset against the 


has made a careful study of plan- 
ning?), and was inspired by them. The 
treatment of some of the entrance 
motives shows this plainly as well as 


broad sweep of changing skies, still 
stands this noblest building of the, 
great fair. 

To an architect (as to all lovers of 
good architecture) the setting is mag- | 
nificently * satisfying. As a student, | 
did he not choose to present his own 
paper creations in similar surround- 
ings; the dark rendering of trees to 
cohtrast with the light texture of 
walls, the simple foreground of steps, 
balustrades and water with its play 
of reflections, and the broad “air- 
brush® sky? No wonder that he de- 
lights in the picture before him as he 
approaches. ‘He may approach witli 
equal felicity from any of the four 
sides. 

From the south, he may see the 
deep slanting shadows of mid-day; 
underlining and explaining. each 
subtle projection of pediment, cornice 
and string course. The sun, riding at 
her highest noon, gilds with gracious 


the general “parti.” The interior is 
markedly different in every way, and 
the elevation along the ldgoon is a 
personal triumph. : 

Comparisons, reputed as odious, are 
quite the contrary when we think with 
delight of these two great artists ad- 
miring and studying each other’s 
work. 

Glamour About Winning Designs ~ 

_For there has always been a glamour 
about the winning designs for the 
Grand Prix de Rome. Every year for 
a century or more 10 well-trained, 
hard-working, skillful French boys, 
studying at the National School of 
yArchitecture in Paris, the feole des 
Beaux Arts, have emerged from their 
fellows and have been judged worthy 
to try for the Grand Prix. 

A program in great detail is given 
out for a building covering nearly if 


light those members upturned toward | 
her. There is the changing light on 
many columns standing clear against 


the shade and shadow of their colon-,| 
| Preventing these talented students 


prio ai sa full rein to their artistic 
| imaginations nor from c in 

As if to compensate, the north side | - eae 
has been given a bolder and more! But it stops there. 
The vast facade is: 


nades. 
Size of Central Building 


adi 


varied outline. 
flanked by projecting pavilions. Their 
smaller stature emphasizes the enor- 
mous size of the central buildifig and 
gives “scale” to the whole composi- 


‘not all outdoors. Conditions are laid 


'down which have to be followed 


closely, but there are no conditions 


Paper a work of art. 

The fortunate 
winner gets four delightful and pro- 
ductive years at the Villa Medici in 
Rom@ at the expense of a generous 
‘and art-loving\government. But the 
successful project, to which he has 


tion. The huge fore-court invites. 
Mere size is nothing, but great size 
expressed beautifully is grandeur. 
The test of a perfect architectural 
design is not merely that it looks 
well from its more important ap- 
proaches. To carry it successfully 
“around the corners” is no mean art. 
The two side elevations of this great 
palace are conceived in the same 
grand manner as the rest. On all 
four sides the main building’ is 
entered by great portals richly orna- 
mented with architectural sculpture 
and approached by broad flights of 
steps. These side elevations also 
build up pleasantly to the crowning 
emphasis of the design, seen from all 


‘given so much thought, toil and skill, 


remains only a document for succeed- 
ing students to study and admire. 
The dream, alas! is never built. 


A “Grand Composition” Realized 


It takes a World’s Fair or some 
equally uncommon event to cause one 
of these huge, big, splendid architec- 
tural dreams to be actually created: in 
brick or mortar. The Fine Arts Build- 
ing in Chicago is on the scale of a 
Grand Prix. There it stands, to be 
studied in the life, at full size and 
with all the adornments and refine- 
ments unusual to this workaday 
world. It is a “grand composition” 
realized. 


sides, the dome, 

~ Echoes of Central Plan 

To one versed in such things, a walk 
around the five acres covered by the 
building, without entering, tells the 
lan as clearly as a diagram. The 
four portals, one on each side, must 
lead to a big rotunda underneath the 
dome. The higher roofs with sky- 
lights and clerestories must shelter 
lofty transepts radiating from this 
rotunda to the doors. .The flanking 
pavilions with their lesser domes are 
smaller echoes of the central plan. 
Their connecting circulations are 
clearly marked. The easy advances 
and retreats of the outside walls de- 
note plainly the lesser divisions, of 
the interior, into rooms and corridors. | 
The building is organic. It is almost 
a living thing. - iJ 

When Cassien Bernard, a French 
architect, visited Chicago and came 
upon this building he is said to have 
exclaimed, “Tiens, @est mon projet!” 
—~which translated freely means, he’d 
be jiggered if they hadn’t copied the 
design which won him the grand prize! 
(Some 20 years before in Paris.) But 
Charles B. Atwood, the architect who 
created this building, was no mere 
copyist. He was too much of an artist 
to be satisfied with any such proceed- 
ing. The requirements were not the 
same, resulting in a quite different 
plan and the elevations followed suit. 


Comparison of Work 


It is interesting, however, to com- 
pare the-work of these two men, both 
of marked talent. The rival eleva- 
tions, sections and plans lie before\us. 
In each case there ng dome‘ and 

The “parti,” as 


* 


Although designed as a temporary 
structure, it is necessarily fireproof, 
having been built to house safely “col- 
lections of inconceivable value. The 
materials are brick, staff, iron and 
glass. The general tone of the exterior 
is that of light gray stone. 

Since the recent creation of the 
Field Museum the building has been 
standing empty. It has markedly de- 
teriorated. Carving, molding, atat- 
uary have all suffered. Yet it is sur- 
prising that the old “staff” of 1892 
should have lasted so well. Chicago 
has fallen in love with this building 
and does not want to lose it and steps 
are being taken to preserve it. The 
Illinois Chapter of the American In- 
‘stitute of Architects is .back of this 
movement. The women are fixing up 
an outside corner of one of the pavil- 


for the fine arts in imitation of a 

._medieval ruin to the delight of sen- 
timentalists and artists, amateur 
photographers and sightseeing visi- 
tors. 

Chicago has never been an admirer 
of ruins, picturesque or otherwise. 
For that city of progress, newness 
has been the watchword, . Their now 
decaying art palace arouses little 
interest, even though it was the only 
souvenir of the mightiest of all in- 
ternational expositions. It was char-. 
acteristic of Chicagoans to try its 
effect on American architects assem- 
bled there. They felt ite charm and 
said so. Chicago is reacting. the 
fine old building will be eee 


“staff” 


a 


ions as a sample of what can be done 

to preserve it. As the best and only 

remaining building of the Chicago 

Fair, its loss would be a calamity. 
Better Than Vicenza 

But to the lover of color and tex- 
ture, its present state of desuetude is 
not without charm. The crumbling 
which -here and there hds 
fallen from the brick walls leaves 
patches of pleasing pinkness. Where 
paint has parted company with iron 
balustrades and cornices, aré increas- 
ing stains and splotches of ay agree- 
ably rusty hue. One wou!j. think that 
all Chicago would lead its water- 
color classes to sit under these ro- 
mantic walls. Sketchers of the pic- 
turesque, like Prout and Harding, 
would revel here. It is better than 
Vicenza, 

Let us hope that the Society for the 
Preservation of Chicago Antiquities 
(when formed) will deal lightly with 
such marks of time, only restoring 
its outward aspect where safety re- 
quires or decay has gone too far to 
retard, 

Appeal as Great as Before 

Our first view of this noble build- 
ing was in the days of the Fair. Again 
we visited it this very mo:tl. Its 
appeal to the unsophisticated boy was 
as great as to the saitme visitor grown 
more critical with years. Seated under 
its dome, the Institute of Architects, 
assembled, gazed “with awe up into 
its great rotunda lighted ‘only by the 
flare of torches, and some of us stole 
out, by the south transept through the 
great portals, into the moonlight, to 
look up at its speaking walls instead 
of listening to the other speeches 
within. 

Mrs. Van Rensselaer, the author of 
“English Cathedrals,” wrote in 1893, 
“You cannot look at this too long or 
admire it too greatly . . the finest 
building of so classical] a sort which 
the modern world has constructed, 
. « » just such a building as the 
Greeks might have built had they 
known about domes and had they 
wanted something of this size for a 
similar site and purpose.” / 

et us hope that Chicago will man- 
age to keep faith with this record of 
her best. ' 


1122-1124 Chestnut 
~Street, Philadelphia 


DEWEES Quality and Standard 


Good News For You! : 
Extensive Alterations 


Success always leads to improvements, the newest of which are the 
remodeling of the Chestnut Street show windows and the installation 
of a new high speed elevator to better the service to the 
Children’s, Misses’ and Women’s Ready-to-Wear Departments on the 
second and third floors: During this rebuilding period we've planned 


BIG REDUCTION SALE 


Seasonable Merchandise from Regular Stock 
clearance, to make room for the workmen. . 


Famous Over 
Half a Century 


Millinery, . 


Reduced for quick 


the man in the street. And this sim- 
ply because taste in pictures invaria- 
bly improves from contact with them, 


and gradually the mistakes are learned: 


and the unsound ‘purchases weed 

out and better ones put intheir places 
—when the collector is ready for 
them, and not before. Many a first- 
-rate collection today had. beginnings 


in insignificant purchases of indiffer-, 


ent quality, and they owe their. pres- 
ent excellence to the advance in the 
knowledge and taste of their owners, 
which could never have been obtained 
but for the unsound beginnings. The 


wisdom of the first step is to buy: 


what you like, remembering that the 
test of a picture always lies in its 
ability to live with you without quar- 
reling. If it fails you in this, it 
should make way for another, and that 


lesson of the first. " 
‘ + > 


> 
But to buy pictures dependent upon 
the critical faculty of another is a 


ready for such works, otherwise he 
would have chosen them for himself. 
And that is why. the function of the 
critic should always be the construc- 
tional one of appreciation. The bad 
and indifferent. in pictures should be 
let alone by him. They will always 
find their own level. The good require 
and should have all his attention. The 
painting of bad pictures is not dimin- 


‘whereas the pointing out of qualities 
possessed by good ones helps to create 


thus the supply. ° . 
This places a serious responsibility 
upon the critic. He should not be— 


man who has failed as a painter.” His 
job is to find the poi and balance of 
the-art around him. Standards and hot 
names should be his guide, and in 


Two Trouser 
Suits 


3 5,00 


DON'T MISS IT!!! 


} 


. 


If you are not acquainted with 
our 85.00 four-piece suit proposi- 
tion, come in and get in touch— 
without compulsion to buy. 


—A Women’s Shop 
5615-17 Germantown Avenue 


wyn is now | 
tion of Maurice Tourn 
who has been in 

| terior scenes with se 
players, headed by Ric 
Mae’ Bugch, will soon > 
fornia to film the int 


A new publication tha 


a8 entertaining as it i 
“The Chinese Theat¢,” by. - 
Jacovieff! and Tchou-KitKien. 7 
volume has been. trangl@ed from 
French- and is illugttaba 

and white. John Lane iébrit 

book out in England ari 
hoped that he will arr 
American edition. 
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other will be better because of the 


mistake, because the buyer cannot be. 


SYMPHONY % 


ished one whit by writing about them, 


and educate the demand for. them and /{ 


and seldom is nowadays—merely “the 


should do to insure your 
fort and satisfaction. 


Main Office 413 N 
Philadelphia, 
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prices because they prune orders and; 
are able to make more prompt de-; f 
liveries. Should business take,aj;. | 
slump the latter class would find the : ae 
selves soon without orders. 
Copper Metal Market ‘ 
Three factors have slowed up cop-| — 
per buying namely: ‘The coal strike,|. f 
the railroad strike and the~holidays.| ~ Gh eee signees, 
The market has become a trifle firmer.;. { : | eae Into United States but 
All 18%c material has been absorbed; f ies! es | ‘a | g taonge Cheaply Made 
and the 13%c copper is more scarce. | ae oy . : 
Many sales have been made at 13%c, NEW YORK, July 3—A wide variety 
some of the big copper users having | and a fairly large volume of German 
covered themselves for the second half; . f feoods is. being imported into the 
| ae United States, according to Frank van 


of the year at that price. — 

New copper from the mines and {Leer Jr., secretary of the National 
smelters which resumed on April 1 is sg Council of American Importers and 
not being produced as rapidly as was ‘| Traders. But these products, he said, 
expected and-will not be a market fac- ‘"j}are not competing. with American 
tor until October instead of August, goods because they are of a cheaper 
as first expected. make and do not appeal to the same 

Zinc was gaining in strength dur- class of buyers. 
ing the week, having risen about $1 “There are two or. more buying 
a ton toward the close of the week to publics,” said Mr. van Leer. ia, on 
5.35c. a pound, East St Louis. Makers these wants the cheaper articles, the 
of galvanized sheets have been buying '10-cent store variety. The other pnb- 

lic is one of ample means which pre- 
_' fers to buy more soundly made Amer- 
‘ican products at a higher price It is 


moderately. . , 
Lead prices are unchanged at 5.55c., 

“| because of this. division of markets 

'that German imports afford no real 


East St. Louis, and 5.75c., New York. 
Prices have been kept stable by the 

‘competition with American goods. 
Tariff Inconsistencies 


large quantities of Mexican lead en- 
“The tariff ‘show’ being staged in 


tering this country. Reserve stocks 
are also being liquidated. . | 
Tin prices made a net “genera of | 
'Ilec. to Mec. during the week and was} 
‘quoted about 31%c, at the week’s end. ! manatee ks prnne at soit = 
y i ealers rather | i ¥ 
meaphegen Misiowdlt ens, Cr tg | ported articles does not deal with rer- 
| resentative imports. The manufac- 
| tures cited are not in the general lines 
Of industry but are specialized prod- 


than consumers. 
MONEY MARKET : ; 
: : 'ucts. Nor does the ‘show’ take the 
Pl ie a ase siepyaaes Tice tice duce ‘tAmerican manufactured product of 
Renewal. vibe 4% % ‘the same kind and give its cost. A 
Outside com’l paper. 4% @4% ‘fair basis of comparison of prices 
Toar meney .isisecss 4% @5 ! cannot be made in this manner. 
Customers’ com’! I'ns 4% @5% | “Again, the proponents of the tariff 
Individ cus. col. I’ns. ge have not told that in many lines where 
Bar silver in New York.. 15% they urge protection of American 
cs atone ia Saubaen. industries our exports exceed our 
Stexican. Galiane imports, in some instances in small 
Bar gold in London measure but in others to a consid- 
Canadian ex. dis. (%) erable extent. As long as the export 
Domestic bar silver balance on certain products is in our 
faver, protection for such articles 
seems a strange thing. 
“The fact that about 95 per cent of 
the importers, whose business is 
Mr. Wing is a native of Davenport, Ia., of old Puritan stock from Plymouth side ee, “4 bet woes Prt 
Colony. While still a lad he became a bank messenger in the State National | tion of import and ex a parvo wba 
Bank of Lincoln, Neb... His diligence and ability brought him the cashiership | supported Harding fo “ ‘a . ae 
of the American Exchange National Bank of Lincoln within five years, and | watad for Sapubiionn sa erste sy 
in 1897 he was appointed National Bank Examiner. senators. adds interest = th pe , 
The masterly manner in which Mr. Wing handled the affairs of the ; 2+ Washington Another i 3 as 
Broadway National and Globe Banks of Boston, of which he was made receiver | fact is that American ot areas we 
by the Comptroller of the Currency, brought him to the favorable attention | are not protesting mp gor po ote 
of bankers and business men throughout New England. | petition of German products i : he 
In 1903 Mr. Wing succeeded John W. Weeks as president of the Massa-. representative lines of industr a Th 
chusetts National Bank. In June of the same year this bank consolidated ypeonce of complaint in mS nae “ 
with the First National Bank of Boston, Mr. Wing becoming president of the | jnqustries may be taken as an indi. 
nan institutions. A year later the National Bank of Redemption was cation of the lack of effective German 
absorbed. 
For almost 20 years Mr. Wing has put his best efforts into making the COMpUTTOD. ‘ 
First National one of the leading financial houses of New England. In 1904: Cheap Goods From Germany 
the combined deposits of the newly consolidated banks amounted to $40,000,-; “While it is true that in Germany 


000. Today they are $175,000,000, an expansion made without further con-:the purchasing power of the mark is 
greater than the external or exchange 


solidations.’ | 

During the war Mr. Wing was a member of the New England Liberty value, and that this is an advantage 
Loan Executive Committee,-and Massachusetts Treasurer of the Y. M. C. A.;to the manufacturer, nevertheless the 
and United War Work Campaigns. ! | prospect of the cheap mark helping 

Because of his service to the community, and his brilliant accomplish- to flood America with cheaply made 
ments in the banking world, Tufts College conferred upon him the honorary | goods or with dear goods bought 
degree of L.L.D. at its commencement exercises last month. cheaply is a fast fading one. Anyone 


who thinks that German merchants 
CHICAGO BOARD 


as a class are exporting their better 
oe at “gg aged less than mee 
Ollar value hag had nothing d 
ri) viet with German trade during Ay, Poser 
1,18 1.16% year. The fact is that so far from 
1.2086 1, 1936 trying to break into the American 
one pes market by selling goods that might 
4? “dey compete with American products at a 
6% 36% low price, the German@® are rapidly 
BI | 38s losing their trade here by scaling 
42 41% prices too high. Every German firm 
H.50 0) (1h 27 seems intent on charging all the traffic 
ee will bear; prices have gone up 200, 
11.45 300, and even 500 per cent, and values 
are rigidly charged in dollars. The 
result is that the Germans have lost 
a big volume of trade. I know of a 
dozen big American houses which 
have stopped importing from Germany 
altogether unt{l the German exporters 
come to their senses. 
Some Fakes on Market 
“Tl know that there are a lot of arti- 
cles offered in America as purporting 
to come from low-exchange countries, 
especially from,Germany, but most of 
these are fakes. A good many of the 
knives, for instance, iow so common 
at street stands are made right here 
in America, their promoters taking 
advantage of the common psychology 
of ‘getting something for nothing’ by 
advertising that they come at a great 
sacrifice from abroad. It is true that 
speculaturs made a big profit at the 
first decline of the mark by shipping 


, 


"STEEL INDUSTRY. 
HOLDS OWN AS. 
REGARDS COAL 


Operations Not Expanding Rap- 
idly as Formerly——New 
Rates May Aid Buying 


NEW YORK, July 3 (Special)—The 
steel industry has weathered three 
months of a coal strike and is still 
“going strong.” Operations are not at 
present expanding as rapidly as a fort- 
night ago, but are at least holding 
their own. The coal supply at plants 
averages enough to last until August 
1, but it is probable that when that 
date is reached, if the coal strike is 
not over then, operations will be about 
as heavy as now because plants will 
get more coal somehow or other as 
they have done in the past. Those 
blast furnaces, which were reported 
about to go out of blast in April, are 
still in operation. 

Some mills have curtailed opera- 
tions slightly but others have ex- 
panded enough to keep the general 
level the same. The only real effect 
of the coal strike so far has been the 
forcing up of prices and the causing 
of delays in making shipments. 

Buying Flurry Expected 

Since lower freight rates were put 
into effect on July 1 it is expected that 
there will be a flood of buying to take 
advantage of lower transportation 
costs. The reduction” amounts to 10 
per cent and the rules governing it 
are as follows: If the new price fig- 
ures out a fraction under 0.24c, the 
fraction will be dropped; if between 
0.24c and 0.74c, it will be regarded as 

} %e; if over 0.74¢ the rate will be the 
next round number. For instance the 
rate from Pittsburgh to New York 
was 388 a 100 pounds. The reduction 
would bring it to 34.2c, which wilh 
‘now be regarded as 34c. The old rate 
from Pittsburgh to Boston was 41%c; 
the reduction would lower it to 37.35c 
or 37%c. The rate on pig iron from 
valley furnaces will be reduced from 
$1.96 a ton to $1.76. Lower freight 
rates will reduce the costs of iron and 
steel making from ‘$1 to $2 a ton. 

The most important steel statistics 
of the last few days are those per- 
taining to steel exports and imports in 
May, issued by the United Stetes De- 
partment of Commerce. There was a 
gain in exports of 31,000 tons and an 
increase of imports of 5000 tons. Dur- 
ing the preceding month exports had 
decreased by 10,000 tons. The chief 
gains in exports in May were in semi- 
finished steel, plates, black steel 
sheets. structural shapes, rails and 
barbed wire. It is significant that the 
most marked increases in imports were 
iv raw products used in American 
steel making, such as iron and steel 
ecrap and ferro-manganese, thereby 
yéfliecting the increased operations of 
siee] making. , 

South America Customer ., 


During the past week chief export- 
ing was being done to Argentina and 
Brazil, the products in most demand 
being barbed wire’ for ranch fences, 
steel bars for manufacturing into va- 
rious products, black sheets for ware- 
houses, and pipes and tubes. 

Japan is again entering the United 
States markets, particularly in black 
‘sheets, buying for hand-to-mouth con- 
sumption rather than for stock, the 
latter prevailing throughout 1921. 
Canada is still taking structural steel. 
The Mexican railways have notified 
their New York office to cease pur- 
chasing railroad supplies because of 
financial stringencies. 

The chief price advarices of the 
week have been in pig iron. Charcoal 
pig iron has moved up $2 a ton to 
$28.50, Lake Superior furnaces; for 
the rather novel reason of a scarcity 
of wood choppers for the manufacture 
of the charcoal. 

The low seller of coke pig iron, in 
the east,’ the Replogle Steel Company, 
again advanced prices 50 cents to 
$25.50, furnace base. The maximum 
price of Buffalo iron rose $1 a ton to 
$26, with some of the important sell- 
ers out of the market. The minimum 
price there is $24. There was a lower 
price. tendency in the Birmingham 
district where one furnace sold iron 
as low as $18, whereas many sales 
had been previously made at $20. 
Connellsville coke continues to creep 
higher. Foundry coke is now quoted 
between $9.75 and $10.25, Connells- 
ville; furnace coke from $9.25 to $9.75, 
a 50-cent advance in both cases dur- 
ing the week. The largest inquiry for 


' | Large Volume Being Imported a ) 
Is Expected by A 
Prices Remain R 
fhe output of shoes compiled from — 
reports from practically all factories ~ 
north, south, and West during the 
first quarter of this year makes a 
remarkable total of 78,602,058 pairs, — 
but so decided is the improvement in . . 
the demand it is commonly believed 
that the year’s third quarter will © 
surpass those figures. ee 
The Boston shoe market is all ~ 
primed for the coming of the buyers — 
due to arrive soon, and if their num- ~— 
ber aggregates the total reservations — 
now listed at the various hotels,.the~ — 
‘visitors will outnumber all previous — 
records in the history of the shoe 
market. 


on account of their inability to make nable 

deliveries and to offer more liberal ead 
financing poser ps Trade commissioners | 
report many where German man- | 
ufacturers have offered bids as low or 
lower than ¢eomipeting countries, but 
have finally lost the orders because 
‘they were not able to guarantee early 


deliveries. | 
_ Eeonomiec Balancing 

The vice-president of one of the best 
known merchandising houses n Amer- 
ica, for many years a*prominent buyer 
abroad, says that his firm is getting 
no bargains in Germany. 

“It is obvious,” he said, “that if the 
mark only stands at one-fourth of a 
cent, it takes a great deal more of 
them to buy basic materials and tO} The annual shoe exhibition July 10 
pay labor; and economic conditions t> 14 is expected to surpass any pre- 
soon bring back prices with a jerk. 1!) vions shows of that character in point 
don’t believe Germany is a bit more of artistic arrangements, and ability 
able to dump goods here than she Was \to entertain anf instruct even those 
perc the war. Everybody in Ger-/ familiar with shoe affairs. 

any is working, and there are plenty; The growing demand for shoes is, 
of things to buy.. But the best of them | significantly reflected in the factory 
are no bargains. There may be eX-/ activities both east and west. One 
ceptions, bué Five seen very few of) Haverhill, Mass., manufacturer of 
them. The German business man is | ladies’ up-to-date footwear declared 
too shrewd io let the rest of the world | his June shipments as more than 
take advantage ot his low prices.” $175,000 in value. 

A different point of view is obtained| There is a shortage of certain 
from-the, secretary of one of the big- | grades of goods, especially in lines of 
gest importing houses in New York. heavy work shoes. The excessive de- 

“Germany,” he says, “seems to have | mand hardens the market some. Prices 
made up her mind to recoup a g00d/are low, and among fair miuded dis- 
part of her indemnity out of her ex-/tributors should be favorable! to 
port trade. She has two sets of prices, | buyers. 
one for home consumption, and one; In a broad way the situation is 
for export. Her export prices are not| featured by confidence which should 
only much higher than her domestic|give to all reputable factors an 
prices; they are variable; that is, you autumn’s run of business equal to the 
can't contract for goods at any definite | capacity of the average plant. ~~ 


figure.” Leather Conditions 


UPWARD TREND IN a trcuchine'vrrat of atu 
CANADA GENERAL 
TRADE SITUATION 


on the negative side. Tanners have . 
Good Improvement in Foreign 


often been obliged to take what was ) ’ 
offered or submit to further accumu. 
Commerce Noted——Dislike 
of American Tariff | 


lations, even though replacement vale 
ues showed a steady gain. 

Despite the fact that the demand 
shows no large increase it is obvious 
that buyers have considerable to un- 
cover when the time comes. As it is 
there is a firmness in the market. 

The foreign trade is no ordinary 
factor in this..active movement, its 

OTTAWA, July 3 (Special)—While | demands having \ broadened until even 
trade generally manifests an inclina- 
tion to wait upon the western crop, 
in some departments there is a steady 
improvement, this being especially | 
true of those connected with foreign 
markets. Take for example trade with 
the United States, which has been hit 
so hard by the “emergency” tariff. In 
spite of this obstacle, it is found that 


the top grades of upper leather are 
the value: of exports to the Republic 


going abroad. 
Boston sole leather 
during May was only $700,000 below 
that for the corresponding month last 


that heavy stock is sold 

the supply of middle and lighh weights 
year, though it was not until the 28th 
of May, 1920, that the “emergency” 


is thus far sufficient, althougit.gole . 
cutters are taking fair-sized lots of 
the lighter weights. Prices hold the 
advance firmly. Cholee heavy steer 
backs bring 50c., with a good grade 
bringing 48@46c. Cow backs are 44@ 
40c. Philadelphia tanners are selling 
a tannery run of steer backs at 46@ 
44c. Finders’ bends are 60@55c. The 
Chicago market is also active, with 
tariff came into operation. quotations about the level of other 
It must also be taken into considera-|™4rkets. Union offal is in good de- 
tion that during the greater part of|™4nd. Shoulders are selling from 
that month there was a heavy move-|7°@25c.;_ bellies 17@l5c.; heads 
ment.of produce across the line in or- 
der to beat out the new duties. 
Newsprint Exports 
Much of the improvement in export 
business to the United States is due 
to the strong demand for wood pulp 
and paper products, these during May 
having accounted for 50 per. cent of 
the total exports. From _ reliable 
sources it is learned that American 


12@10c. 
publishing interests not having re- 


Tanners of oak leather are daily 
booking orders from manufacturers 

ceived from Europe the satisfactory 

supplies of paper they had expected, 


and sole cutters. A smart increase in 
the volume of business is a feature. 
Prices are very strong. Tannery run 
of steer backs bring 52@50c.; cow 

have again turned to this ‘country. 

Thus it is found that of 78,031 tons of 

paper imported into the United States 

during March, 73,119 tons were from 


backs 48@45c.; finders’ heavy bends 
80@70c,; medium -and NMght-weight 
Canada. The demand from other coun- 
tries is also-increasing. From this it 


bends 60@55c.; sides 45@42c. 
is evident that the pulp and paper in- 


In Chicago an improvement is ‘ Te- 
ported both in activity -and. size of 

dustry is getting back into something 

like ite old stride. ' 


sales at figures varying little from 
Trade with the United Kingdom is 


those in the eastern markets. 
improving, the vaiue of exports 


Boston oak tanners are moving 

offal freely. Quotations are ic. higher 
thereto during May having been $29.- 
256,000, or an increase of $6,700.000 


than previously reported. Prime 

heavy shoulders are firm at 284.; 

heavy belies 23c.; heads 12c. 

The Boston patent leather market 

still has back orders to fill. and the do- 
over the total for the corresponding 
month in 1921; imports from the 
United Kingdom were $11,324,000, or 
$2,500,000 more than for the corres- 
ponding month last year. The indica- 
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Daniel Gould W ing 


PROMINENT figure in Boston. banking and business circles is Daniel 

G. Wing, president of the First National Bank of Boston, chairman of 

the First National Corporation, vice-chairman of the International | 
Acceptance Bank, Inc., and a director in such concerns as the United Fruit ; 
Company, the United Shoe Machinery Company, the U. S. Smelting & Refining 
Co., and the American International Corporation. He is also a trustee of 
Boston University. 


995$c 


Leading Central Bank Rates 


The’ 12 federal reserve banks and repre- 
sentative banking institutions in foreign’ 
cities quote discount rates as follows: 

P.C. P 


Bengal ..e...-. 5 
Berlin eeeseeeeed 5 
Bombay geoaeae © 
Brussel@ .....+. 6 
Christiania eeee 5% 
Copenhagen .... 5 
Madrid ......... 5% 
Paris eeseeeegeee § 
LOnNdON .esecees 3% 
Rome eetesesece 5% 
Stockho scees 4% 
Switzerland .... 3% 


Boston 

New York 
Philadelphia .... 
Cleveland 


Kansas City ... 5 
Minneapolis .... 5 
Daves ..ccaccce: & 
San Francisco... 4% 
Amsterdam .... 4% 
Clearing House Fi . 

: nee York ers report 
$694, 200,000 


96,500,000 
70,200,000 


Exchanges 

Year ago today (holiday) 
Balances 28,000,000 
F. R. bank credit. 22,387,077 


Acceptance Market 


Spot, Boston delivery. 
Prime Eligible Banks— 
GOG@90 GAYS ..ccocecsesesens 
30@60 days eeeeeveeeseeeteseces 
Cate BG ME: i concccccteses 
Less Known B 
60@90 days Seevreseaeeeeeseeees 
30@60 days .. 
Under 30 days : 
Eligible Private Bankers— 
60@90 days eeeeveee 
30@60 days Preeeerevsseeceses 
Under 30 days........ 


Gees 


COAL STRIKE HITS 
PHILADELPHIA & 
READING REVENUE. 


PHILADELPHIA, July 3—Due to 
prolongation of the coal strike, the 
gross revenue’of Philadeiphia & Read- 
ing’in May showed a decrease of 
$1,674,487 compared with May, 1921, 
and a decrease of $421,842 from April 
last. In the anthracite region tnere 
has. been entire suspension of mining 
operations, while shipments of bitumi- 
nous coal, which Reading receives 
from connecting lines, have shown a 
marked falling off. Bituminous ship- 
ments over Reading in April, the first 
month of the strike, were little more 
than one-half what they were in 
“March, April being 989,039 tons, com- 
pared with 1,742,560 tons in March. 

Operations of the Reading in May 
compared-as follows: 


et eaeteeeeseeess 


Close 
1 16% 
1.16% 
1.20 
£3 
“ty b 
.€654 b 
.36%b 
38% b 
4k 
11.30 b 
i .€0a 
11.70 
11.47b 


July.. 
Sept.. 
Dec.. 
July. 
Bept. 
Dec. 
July.. 
Bept. 
Dec.. 
July.. 
Sept. 
July... 

Sept... it Oe 


Wheat: 


Corn: 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE RATES 
Current quotations of various foreign 
exchanges are given in the following 
table, compared with the last previous 
figures. With the exception of sterling 
and Argentina, all quotations are in cents 
per unit of foreign currency: 
f Last 
Current previous Parity 
$4.42% $4.8648 
4.42% 4.8648 


Oats: 


& ®@ «6 & e > 7 ° 


41.55 


; 
Sterling— 
a Asked. 


b Bid. 


Chicago Cash Market 
Corn— 


NO. 1 YOUOW wcrccicvccsiocvors 64% 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No, 
1 No. 
, Oats— 
ee OD. nvccccbecensddaecesda 88% @42% 
No. 3 white 


$8.45 
Marks (low 22%) 
Lire 
.owiss francs .. 
Pesetas 
Belgian francs. 8,97 
Kronen (Austria)  .00053 
25.82 | 


mestic trade continue to buy, although 
orders are somewhat curtailed. The 
foreign demand is. good, with prospects 
of an increasing call. The larger tan- 
ners have ad sd the price of some 
grades 3 cents. test quo are: 
Kips 58-45 cents; prime chrome sides 
46-40 cents; good selections 35-30 
cents, and 28-25 cents; cheaper lots 
22-18, and 15-10 cents. : 


Calf Has Trade Revival 


NOrwa@y .esscee 16.70 
G . eeee see 
Argentifia ..... 
| ae 
PONE ..ccécccd 
Hungary .. 
Jugosilavia 
Finland 


1921 
$5,669,043 
$42,318 
7,009,505 
815,444 
1,874,977 
2,740,272 


1922 
$4,126,306 
822,846 
.- 5,335,018 


Freight reys 
Passenger revs 
Tot operat rev .. 
Maint of way 
Maint of equip ... 
Transportation 
Total .operat exp 5,795,431 
Net operat inc 491,813 786,264 


Although gross fell off in May, com- 


GERMAN TRADE FIGURES 
Germany’s unfavorable May trade bal- 
ance was 5,200,000,000 marks, compared 
with 6,300,000,000 in April, 1,686,000,000 in 


basic iron in the east for some time is 
that of the American Bridge Company 
for 12,000 tons. — 

The international -situation in iron 
and steel] was again affected by the 
price advances in Germany on all 
-lines of iron and steel, effective July 
1. This will mean. that Germany will 
lose more export business. Despite 
many adverse conditions in that na- 
tion such as fuel scarcity and high 
transportation rates it is probable 
that Germany is producing more steel 
than any European nation. She is still 
enjoying a steel boom, though it is an 
“internal” one only. The boom is pre- 
carious because of its dependency on 
monetary exchange. 


Labor Shortage 


' A labor shortage is being felt more 
keenly in the “‘nited States, partic- 
ularly in the o district, where 
many “help wan signs are on dis- 
play. The shortage at the steel center 
of Indiana Harbor is 1000 men. The 
Inland Steel Company has reduced 
operations from 70 65 per cent of 
‘wapacity because of it. Some mills 
ere offering 5 to 10 cents more per 
hour than prevailing rates to attract 
hélm Shortage of common labor is 
also being felt in the south, where 
Negroes are being shipped away to 
other centers from the Birmingham 
district. Wage advances are preva- 
_lent, averaging about 10 per cent. 
There is a wider range of prices on 
heavy steel, such as bars, plates and 
shapes, now amounting to $4 a ton, or 


“ 


* from 1.60c a potind, Pittsburgh, to 


1.80c. Two distinct selling policies 
have developed. Thcxe who maintain 
_ the minimum pricé af* allowing order 
books to becomie glutted with tonnages, 
promising only distant deliveries. The 


es “ 
i on - ~ 


Semcutte «2.20% 


American Linen Co 
Arkwright Mills 
Barnard Mfg Co 


Bourne Mills 
Chace Mills 
Chariton Mills 
Cornell, Mills 


Davol Mills 


Flint Mills 

Granite Mills 

King Philip Milts 

Laurel Lake Mills pf.... 
do com . 

Lincoin Mfg Co 

Mechanics Millis 

Merchants 

Narragansett Mills 

Osborn Mills 

Parker Mills com........ 


do com 
Pocasset Mfg €o 


Tecumseh Mills 


Wampanoag Mills - 


Fall Riv Elec Light Co.:1 
2 


1 
Troy Cot & W Mf¢ Co... 


pared with April, operating expenses 
were held down so that the operating 
ratio was 81.9 per cent, compared with 
84.4 per cent in April, 65 per cent in 
March, 70.5 per cent in February, and 
87.8 per cent in January. The princi- 


mae pal saving was, of course, in trans- 


“1918 average 32.44 cents per rupee. 


COTTON STOCKS 


(Quoted by G. M. Haffards & Co., Fall 
River, Mass.) 


Bid Ask Sale 
§3 es » 


Border City Mfg Co..... 140 
480 


Corr: Bite. Ce..0<0 ieedie Hs 
a 8 er rer 108% 


25 
10 


5 
Richard Borden Mfg Co.136 


Union Cetton Mfg Co.... 
is cebae 


122% 


portation, which shows a decrease 
compared with a year ago, from $2,740,- 
272 to $1,566,525, or by $1,183,747. This 
represented fewer movements of trains, 
with consequent saving in fuel and 
wages. As a large part of the Reading's 
revenues come from transportation of 
hard and soft coal, it has naturally 
been hit by the coal strike. In 1921 the 
revenue from coal constituted 47.7 per 
cent of total earnings, and ,57.1 per 
cent of total freight revenues. 


CANADIAN PRICES 
| +. \ BFF HIGHER 


OTTAWA, July 3—The Canadian 
Department of Labor’s index of wh>le- 
sale prices for May, based on 271 
Scommidities, is 226.1, compared with 
225.0 for April; 247.3 for May, 1921; 
try for May, 1920, and 136.3 for May, 

In retail prices, the average cost of 
29 staple foods in 60 cities was $10.22 
fop May, compared with $10.26 tor 
April; $12.25 for May, 1921; $16.65 
for May. 1920, and $2.43 for May, 1914. 


MONTGOMERY WARD SALES 


CHICAGO, July 3—Montgomery Ward 
& Co. report the sales for June at $8,- 
665,443, compared with $6,806,143 in June 
last year, an increase of 27.17 per ‘cent. 
For the six months, sales. aggregated 
$41,800,471, compared with $37,170,391 last. 


year, an increase of 12.46 per cent. 
4 10 OES 8 4 OO Me ay See “" a ate 


March, and 939,000,000 in May, 1921. The} 
value of imports wag 32,400,000,000 marks, | 
compared with. 28,249,000,000 in April. 
ports were 27,200,000,000 marks, 

April exports totaled 22,949,000,000 marks. | 


1 in some sacrifice goodg. But that time 
is past now. The German knows the 
condition of the American market. 


‘Ex-| His mistake lies in thinking that it is 
while} 


richer and more gullible than itself, 
ang he is finding out now that this As 


| eee 


KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN’S RECORD 


Income 


Thousands 


of 


_dollars 


~ 
¥ 


? Price 
of stock 
Dollars 


; 


& 
= 


1914. 


Bet Operpting. Taopme 


baie 


i917 
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| 


B | : 7" 


1921 * i998 


The chart above shows graphically the fluctuations in the gross and 
net income of the Kansas City Southern since Jan. 1, 1914, together with 
the level at which the company’s common stock has sold on the New 
uring the same period. 


York Stock Exchange 


denced by the movement of the two curves along 


It will be noted that while Kansas City Southern did not entirely 
escape the effect of the war period and the subsequent two years in 
dislocating the normal relation between gross and net, the stabilization 
of the relation between them was accomplished late in 1920, as is evi- 


lines since that time, 


substantially parallel 


the increase in the British preference, 


}can advertising, which, tndeed, is. dne 


Calfskin tanners are having quite a 
trade revival. Sales of good prem ae 
tions have been booked for early ship- 
ment. Prices are reasonable when the . 
advance in raw stock is considered. 
Colored chrome, men’s weight, is sell- 
ing at 48-42 cents; seconds 40-35 cents, 
and thirds 28-22 cents. Black skins 
are usually quoted 5 cents less than 
colors, but today some tanners d6 not 
differentiate between the shades. . 

Side upper leather has jumped into 
activity, with a firmer range of prices 
for the better grades. As the advance 
in. hides obligated this movement, side 
‘upper stock should hold strong be- 
cause hide prices are not Hkely to fall 

of the Summer’s pull- 
offs. \ 


No, 1 colored chrome is moving at 
28-25 cents. The cheaper grades sell 
at 22-16 cents. Black chrome is\in 
fair demand_at about 3 cents less th: 
colors. Heavy smoke, and tan elk is. 


tions are that this trade will still 
further increase. British manufac- 
turers and commercial agents are 
paying much attention to the Canadian 
market, there being a number of rep- 
resentatives here now spying out the 
land. They are encouraged through 


American Imports 


Imports from the United States dur- 
ing May were valued at $44,106,000, 
or $3,600,000 below those for May, 
1921, which, taking into account the 
increase in prices during the year, 
means that the volume of such’ imports 
has either remained stationary,.or pos- 
sibly has increased. It is almost cer- 
tain that with the improvement in the 
exchange situation these imports will 
continue to gain. At the same time it 
would be a mistake for Americans to 
expect that they can obtain business 
again in Canada with the ease that 
was characteristic of the war years. 
The British with other European com-~- 
petitors, will give them a lively cahse: 

Hostility to American tariff policy is 
expressing itself in many ways, one of 
these being in the- form of a demand 
for the taxing “of advertising carried 
in American magazineg circulating. in 
Canada, the suggested rate being 15 
per cent. _While this is done under the 
guise’ that Canadian publications need. 
protection against those of the United | which has 
States, it is also a shrewd move on the} ‘The big bilyer 
part of home manufacturers to reduce, |btut offers for 
if possible, the circulation of Ameri-|fgures no ii 

Brides. 
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with the coming 
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— J © 
of the ‘strongest sales’ forces thet / 
American concerns have over here. 
There is no longer danger of anything 
being done for a year on this proposal, 
but it has the indorsement of the ex- 


Minister of Finance - : { 


p Bye Ry X. 
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STOCK MARKET 
TRADING LIGHT 


AND IRREGULAR 


‘Railroad Issues Apparently Are 
Ignoring Strike—Oils 
Are Erratic 


Early 
Stock Exchange today were light and 
_ irregular, reflecting the small attend- 
«ance of members. Rails continued to 
‘ignore strike developments, changes 
again havinge been limited to frac- 
- tional declines, with New York Cen- 
tral as the one conspicuous exception 
at a one point advance. 


Mexican Petroleum made an initial 
gain of 24% points, the greater part of 

* which was canceled in the next trans- 
action. Specialties of the type repre- 
_ gpented by du Pont which had a gain of 


4% points, featured the miscellaneous | 


issues. 

The more acute situation in Central 
Europe precipitated further weakness 
in foreign exchanges, with the Ger- 
man mark at the new minimum of 
023. 

Du Pont Soars 

The market lapsed into absolute 

stagnation soon after the opening 

..Salés during the first hour fell below 

_ 70,000 shares, the low record of the 

- year. The only popular issue to show 
any activity and strength was Stude- 
baker, which rose 1% points. Early 
gains in iron products and du Pont 
were extended, the latter advancing 
almost 12 points. 

Ontario & Western was the only 
heavy railway issue, declining 2% 
points. An opening rate of 5 per cent 
for call money was soon reduced ,to 
434 per cent. 

Speculation became progressively 
‘duller with fluctuation in the usual 

> leaders-confined to trivial fractions. 
The initial transaction in United States 
Steel of 99% did not occur until 11:41, 
and for the next two hours the range 
held between 99 and 9914. Certain 
stocks were in scant supply when a 
demand arose, resulting in an advance 
. of 2% points in Consolidated Gas, 1% 
in ‘Kayson, and 1 point in Phillips 
. Petroleum, Producers & Refiners, and 
Marine preferred. 
Bond Market Dull 


Holiday dullness prevailed in the 

bond market, the nominal turnover 
_ghowing mixed gains and losses. 

Liberty bonds were steady, the 
fourth 4%4s tepeating last week’s high 
quotation. Foreign loans were in- 
clined to ease, Mexican 4s losing 1% 
points and the large 5s 1% points. 

Gains of 1 to almost 2 points were 
registered by’ Erie convertible B, St. 
Louis & San Francisco consolidated 
4s, U. &, Steel 5s and Consolidated 
Gas 78. 

Illinois Central Refunding 4s lost 
1% points and fractional declines were 
made by St. Louis & San Francisco 

::incomes, Denver & Rio Grande 4s, 
Seaboard 6s and Cuba Cane 6s. 

There was little of note in the 
trading of the final hour that differ- 
entiated it from operations earlier in 
the day. Big operators and most of 
the active trading fraternity were not 

--present and the fluctuations were 

. chiefiy of a minor character. Stocks 
showed an easing tendency and the 

. closing was irregular. 

- Total sales were 218,000 shares, 
compared with 512,000 Friday and 

= 682,000 Thursday. 


* WHEAT LOWER AND 
CORN -HIGHER IN 


CHICAGO MARKET 


CHICAGO, July 3—Wheat averaged 
lower in price today during the early 
trading, the absence of any adverse 
fresh developments in regard to black 
rust having a bearish effect. The 
opening which ranged from %c lower 
to %ec advance, with July 117% to 
117% and September 117@ to 118% 
was followed by a moderate down- 
turn all around. 

Persistent buying for a leading ele- 
vator interest rallied the corn market 
from the early weakness that was as- 
sociated with heavy deliveries on July 
contracts. After opening unchanged 
to %c, lower, September 66% to 
66%c., prices underwent a slight 
further sag and then rose to above 
Saturday’s finish for all deliveries. 

Oats were relatively easy, opening 
a shade to %c. lower, September 
385c., and later rallying somewhat 

but less readily than corn. Higher 
quotations on hogs gave firmness to 
provisions. 

Wheat closed weak, 4% to 1% net 
lower, with July 116% to 116% and 
September 116% to 117. 

The corn close was unsettled % net 
lower to a like advance with Septem- 
ber 66%. 


NEW YORK COTTON 


(Reported by Henry Hentz & Co., Poston) 
(Quotations to 2:45 p. m.) 


dealings on the New York 


- 


NEW YORK ST OCKS 


Open 


Ajax Rubber... '5% 
Allied Chem.... 67% 
Allied Chem pf. 108 
Am Ag Chem... #9 
Am Beet Sug... 45 
Am Bosch...... 39% 
Am Car F...... 162 
Am Cotton Oll.. 26% 
Am Express....133 
Am Hide &L... 


Am La France.. !3 
Am Lin Oll..... 33% 
Am Loco. ...4.. 411K 
Am Saf Razor.. 5x 
Am Ship & Com. 21 
Am 5m & R..... 59 
Am Smelt pf.... 97% 
Am Steel Fdys.. 35% 
Am St F pf..... 100 


| Am Tel & Tel... 12036 


Ann Arbor pf.. 
Atchison..... oe ” 99% 
Atl Fruit.....+. 2% 
Atlas Powder. .i30 
AthG & Wt.... 37% 
Austin Nich.... 


Balt & Ohio..... 
Beth SteelA.. 

Beth Steel B.... 
Booth Fish..... 


British E 2 pf.. 30% 


Bklyn Edison. . 108 
BRT 


sccone SON 
Burns Bros B... 42% 
Butte & Sup.... 27% 
Caddo Cen Oil.. 1X 
Cal Petrol...... 51% 
Callahan Min... 8% 
Cent Leath pf.. €9% 
Cerro de Pasco. 36 
Ches & Ohio.... 66% 
Chic & Alton... 9% 
CE ill new..... 35 
Chi Gt West.... 
Chic& N W.... 


CM&S8tP ptf... 
CRIS FeGuc<< 
CRI&P7%pr 94 
Chile Copper... 20% 
Chino Copper... 29% 
Col Graph...... 4% 
Col Graph pf... '8%& 
Comp-Tab-Rec. 623 
Cons Dis Inc.. 
Consol Gas 

Consol Textile... 11% 
*Corn Products. .102% 
*Cosden Co......44% 
Crucible Steel... 73% 
Cuba Cane..... 16 
CubaCcC Spf.... 34% 
Cuba Am &Spf.. 89% 
Dome Mines... . 28% 
Dupont Co ....33 
East Kodak.... 70% 
El Stor Bat..... 43% 
End Johnson... 78% 


Erie lst pf 

k’'amous Play... 80% 
- Ws 

Fiske Rubber... 15 

Freeport Texas. 23 

Gen aspnalt.... 65%" 

Gen Asphalt pf. 101% 


' Gen Motor 


Gen Motor pf... 
*Gen Motor 7% d95% 
Glidden Co 


Gray & Davis... 
Great Nor Ore.. 
Great Nor pf... 
Guantanamo S. 
Gulf Steel 
Habirshaw El.. 
Houston Oil.... 
Hudson Mot.... 
Hydraulic Sti.. 
lilinois Cent.... 

Ill Cent pf A... 1065 
Inspiration..... 39% 
Interboro Cons. '!% 
InterboroC pf.. 3% 
Int Comb Eng.. 22% 
Inter Nickel.... 
Inter M Marine. |8}% 
Inter MM pf...773 
Invincible Oil... 4% 
Iron Products.. 34% 
IslandO &Tr... ! 
Kan City So.... 25 
Kan & Gulf..... 4% 
Kayser J..scues 40% 
K Spf T 8% pf. . 100% 
Kennecott...... 33% 
Lack Steel.....«.+ 73% 
Lake E& W pf.. & 
Lee Rubber..... 29 
Lima Loco....../05 
Lima Loco pf. .‘.1 10 
Louis & Nash..42! 
Mack Truck.... 52 
Mack 24 pf.. 80 
Mackay Cos pf 66 
Mallinson.....« 3! 
Mallinson pf.... 90 
Man Elv Gtd... 47 
Marland Oll.... 42 
Marlin Rcek Cr.. |5 
Mkt St Ry pr pt 60 
Max Mot A..... 66% 
Max Mot B..... 23% 
Mex Petrol.....! 7845 
Mex Pet pf.... 95 
Mid States Oil. . 13% 


Mo Paclific....-« 
Mont-Ward.... 

N Y Central.... 

N Y Dock pf.... & 
NYNHE&H... 299% 
NYO &W..... 25% 
Nevada-Cons... '6% 
North America. €4 
Northern Pac... 75 
Ohio B&B..... 8% 
Okla Pr& Rf... 3 
Ontario Silver... 7% 
Orpheum Cir... !8% 
Otis Steel 

Pac Dev Co.... 

Pac Gas & El... 6 
Pacific Oil 

Pan-Am Petrol. 77% 


“| Pan-Am Pet B.. 71% 


Low 
21.53 
21.45 
21.28 
21.03 
20.95 
20.79 


“High 
23.18 
23.18 
23.00 
22.70 
22.58 
22.00 


Open. 
21.56 
21.45 
. 21.30 
« 21.07 
, 20.97 
20.80 


m roto to wt 
S Qo st et pe 
“Ii OO ty 


Liverpool Cotton 


Open High Low Closing Close 
cootesde-BS 12.58 12.75 12.68 12:50 
2. 12.34 12.21 12.28 12.33 
12.04 11.99 
11.93 11.89 
11:77 11.73 
11.66 11.61 
Sales 8000 


12.90 11.88 

11.79 11.70 

11.66 11.60 
Spots 13.014., ‘down 7 points. 
bales. Tone at close quiet. 


MARKS 28 CENTS FOR 100 


NEW YORK, July 3—The German mark 
fell to yet another low level here today, 
being quoted before the opening of busi- 
ness at .023, or the equivalent of 100 for 
23 cents. Before the war the current 
quotation for the mark in this country 
Was 238-10 cents. 

\ 


NEW YORK BANK CALL 
ALBANY;-N. Y., July 3—The state ‘su- 
perintendent of banks of New York has 
issued.a call for the condition of state 
banks, trust companies and private banks 
as of June 30. 


-Reading.... 


Pennsylvania... 42% 
Penn Seaboard. 9 
*Peoples Gas....8'% 
Pere Marq pf... 68% 
Phillips Pet.... 493 
Pierce-Arrow... !9% 
Pierce-Ar pf.... 37% 
Pierce Oil....«- 8 
Pierce Oil pf.... 44 
Piggly Wiggly. 40% 
Pitts Coal. ......64% 
Pitts & W Va... 3% 
Pond Crk Cl.... 22% 
Postum Cer.... 77% 
Prod & Ref..... 41% 
Puliman Co.....118% 
Pure Oil.......: #% 
Rand Mines.... 28% 
Ray Consol..... '6% 
eeee 74 
Replogie Steel.. 3! 
Rep I & Steel... 70% 
Rep. blic Motor. t!_ 
Reynolds Spr... 44% 
Royal Dutch.... 58% 
St Joseph Lead. 14% 
StL&éSW..... 27% 
StL&S8S W pf.. 45% 
Sears-Roebuck. 75% 
Seneca Copper.. 3 
Sinclair.....+e. 31% 
Sou Pac.....0.. 8 
Southern Ry... 233% 
South Ry pf. . 
Spicer Mfg..... 
Stand Oil Cal... 403% 


| SO of N J..64.-180% 


——- Last——_ 
High Low July8 Julyi 
Sy 

€8 


Studebaker eg 
Submarine Boa 
Tenn aoe. Ox 


White Motor.... 
White Oil.. 
Wickwr Spen... 
Willys-Ovrld... 
Wilson & Co.... 
W'ton P&a MC, 


= 
SOotN J pf... 16 
Sterling 


Stewart & Warn 41 
Studebaker 


vo» A006 
t 8K 


eedeaee 47 


Texas 

Tex PacC &0.. 27 
Transcont Oil... 14% 
Transue & Wma 3X 
Union Oil...... 21 
Union Pac......139% 
Union Pac pf... 75% 
Un Tank C pf. . 106% 
USCIP...2... 31% 
U S Rub Ist pf. 0s 
U S Steel....... 99% 
U S Steel | ar 12044 
Utah Copper... 63% 
Utah Securities 17 
Vanadium.....«. 
Vir C Chem.... 3! 
- PVa-Ca Ch rts... 
VirIC&C pf.. 
Vivaudou...... 
Wabash. 
Westingnouse.. 
Western Pac... 
W Pacific pf.... 


44K 


4% 
. 72 
12% 
12 
584 
19 
5836 
eel& LE... 14 
Eagle O.... 27 
48 
400. 8 
163 
834 
42% 
48% 


eseereee 


* Ex-dividend, 
t Ex-rights. 


as . - x 
Public Utility Earnings 
SOUTHERN INDIANA GA§ & 
ELECTRIC 


May: 


Gross earnings 
Net earnings 
Net income 


Twelve months: 


1922 
$184,633 

55,968 

23,671 


Gross earnings ...... $2,291,688 
Net earnings 

Net income 

Bal after pfd div.... 


276,158 


1921 
$180,596 
51,779 
18,754 


$2,327,593 
606,743 
264,144 
112,506 


NEW JERSEY POWER & LIGHT 


May: 


Oper revenue 


Twelve months: 


, Oper revenue 


Expenses ....dse06 
Oper income 
Total income 

| Deductions 

Net income 


SANDUSKY GAS 
May: 


Oper revenue 
Expenses 
Oper income 


Twelve months: 


Oper revenue 
DOR sie hkaweccces 
Oper INCOME ,.cceeee 
Total income ........ 
Oeductions 


| Net income 


i$ ] 
3% | 


1922 
$51,280 

39,093 

12,186 


_ $576,128 


87.196 


& ELECTRIC 
192 


27.435 


1921 
$36,175 
25,515 
10,659 


$478,055 
335,629 
142,425 
154,772 
74,321 
80,451 


1921 
$55,074 

37,007 

18,067 


$772,777 
634,277 
138,499 
147,911 
75,945 
71,965 


READING TRANSIT & LIGHT 


May: 


€sy4 | Oper revenue 
ve Expenses 


Total 
Deductions 


Gross 
Expenses 
Fixed charges 
Net income 
Preferred div 
Balance 


Oper income 
Twelve months: 


Oper revenue 
Expenses 


Oper income 


Deductions 


1922 
253,368 
208,960 
$44,408 


$2,963,149 


2.582.386 
$380,763 
86,752 
$304,681 


1921 
$261,980 

9392 46 

$29,933 


$3,033,361 


VERMONT HYDRO-ELECTRIC 


May: 


Oper revenue 
Expenses 


Oper income 
Twelve months: 


Oper revenue 
Expenses 


Oper income ....... 


Total income 
‘| Deductions 


Net income 


May: 


‘Oper revenue 
Expenses 


Oper income 
Twelve months: 


Oper revenue 
Expenses 


Oper income 
income 


1922 


$25,642 


1921 
$35.855 

21,719 
$14,135 


$857,607 
368,411 
$159,196 
205.476 
115,175 
$90,301 


RUTLAND RAILWAY LIGHT & POWER 


$586,487 
487,598 
$107,879 
130,352 
98,644 
$91,708 


PENNSYLVANIA EDISON CO. 


May: 


Oper revenue 
Expense 
Oper income 


Twelve months: 


1922 


52,399 


Oper revenue .....«.:.. 2,470,673 
Oper exps 
Oper income ... 
Total income ... 
Deductions 
Net income 


27.591 


1921 
$183,517 
128,939 
54,578 


2,473,627 
1,882,822 
590,804 
604,813 
435,228 
169,584 


METROPOLITAN EDISON CO. 


May: 


Oper revenue 
Taxes, rents, expenses 
Oper income 


12 months: 


Oper revenue ........ 
Expenses eens 
Oper income ...+ses%- : 
Total income ........ 1,192,387 
Deductions 

Net income 


2,715,794 
1,727,313 


572.762 


81,807 


2,280,982 
2,018,783 
. 802,199 
932,715 
' 691,558 
341,157 


WINNIPEG STREET RAILWAY 


May: 
Net income ...¢«...... 
Five months: 


Net income 


1922 
$56,717 


320,712 


1921 
$56,176 


289,685 


CONSUMERS POWER COMPANY 


PS wn kc kvcnet vie 
Fixed charges .......:. 
Net income 


From Jan. 1: 7 


1922 


$1,176,022 $1,130,024 


634,031 
203,039 
338,951 


6,072,579 


1,439,305 


ILLINOIS POWER 
192 


Expenses 
Charges 

Net . income 
Preferred div 
» Balance 


*Net 


CENTRAL ILLINOIS POWER 
1922 


Net income 


From Jan. 1: 


797,210 
672,792 
138,114 
168,305 

55,729 
112,576 


$222,766 
142,386 
42,514 
37,865 


1921 


678,777 
190,896 
260,349 


6,039,552 
3,448,086 
941,142 
1,650,322 
343,193 
1'307,129 


1921 
$175,550 
124,679 
23,380 
*27,490 


1,014,370 
692,090 
117,482 
204,796 

37,500 
167,296 


1921 
$210,222 
137,161 
33,940 
39,120 


cetesuiucted s+ $1,274, 875 $1,186, 199 
713,6 


Net income 
Preferred div ......5. 
Balnce 


761,231 
"173,121 
251,845 
64,917 
186,928 


LONDON QUOTATIONS 
LONDON, July 3—Consols for money 


today were 57%. Grand Trunk 1%, De: 
Beers 12, Rand Mines 2%. Money 1% per 
cent. Discount rates—Short 2% per cent, 
three months’ ove. 
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Union Pac rf 48... .ccccccccecese 87% 
Union Elec ig '33....ccccceseses 9G 
Union Pac cv 4B. ...ccccccsecceese 99% 
Union Pac 68. ......ccccocecsssst84% 
Union Tank C 78°80. ...cccccees 103% 
United Fuel Gas 65......sccs000 96% 
eeeeeneeaeoeease® 85% 
U 8S Hoff Mach 8s8......ccccccecdO0¥ 
U 8S Realty bs. eeeeeveeeeeveeeeue 9536 
U 8 Rubber 5s , 89% 
U S Rubber 7% notes 1923. osees 10236 
U 8S Steel rf Bs......... seecesenneee 
Utah Power 58 "44... ccccccccese 90% 
Va-Car Chen 78 Wasvceneccenwde 98% 
Va-Car Chem Tees ncdececoccseot 
VaIlCéc > ist 6s.. ceoeeseeseeseees 9% 
a 95% 
West Maryland 48....cccccccses & 
West Hlec 1at 58. .... cecccccecectO0*% 
West Pa Power 5S....ccccccsecee 93% 
West Pac Ist B86... cccccccccccces 0% 
West Union 4168... cccccccesee 92 
West Union 6468... .ccccccessee 109% 
Westinghouse 78 Wi. ...ccsccees 106% 
WW de Be Sis cpasccccccesoseecess 72's 
Wilson cv 6s. eeeeee ee Ceoeeee ee ees 9H 
Wilson lat Gh... ccccccccseccescen 9 
Wilson 7468 ‘31... cccccesccscce (024 
Wisconsin Cent 48...cicecscccece ort 


— 


ct ete 
Re & Pe Re Re & Be kp 


LIBERTY BONDS 


-——Last—— 

Open High Lew July 3 July 1 

34466. 1947... 100.10 100.16 100,08 100,14 100.68 
Ist 4148°47. 100.26 \cO 3° 06°" —s100,28 100,24 
2d 4343 °42. 100.04 100.08 294 W004 6.04 
3d 0s 4448 °28. 100.08 100.16 100.06 103.66 6,12 
4th 4% 888. 100.24 100,34 100.24 109.98 100,32 
Victory 4%8. 100.46 100. 4 106.46 00.54 1900.4 


Quoted in dollars and cents per $100 bond, 


Tcmanaieienmatitidiiednedinad 


FOREIGN BONDS 
High 


Argentine 78 '27...ccceccebecose 10% 
Bolivia 88 Wi..-csccccsercccees lB 
City Bergen 8s. . coewscccecesces! OOK 
City Bordeaux 6s. cccdcccccocce, 84 
City Copenhagen SOG: . cavcunes 92 


rity Christiania 86. ....0isceee.!09 


City Lyons 6s. cssccsesccesecces BF 
City Marseilles 68....sccovsseee &4 
City Porto Alegre 3s. cocesevecestdl 
City Rio Janeiro és "AT. coccccccclD bh 
City Rio janeiro 83s 46 . ovccccccddIi¢ 
City of San Paulo 88. .....0.000102 
City SOIBGONS GS... cccvecceseses 82 34 
City Tokyo 
City Zurich 86. ..-cccesescccscecil 1 
Danish 8B A. cccveseccesccssoces ODE . 
Danish 8s B. wosccccvopveccees scl ODG 
Dept Seine UBecccccccdccccccccss Dig 
Dom Canada 5s" epapbipoaatar: 97% 
Dom Canada 5g ‘26 ccescsesesece’ 99 
Dom Canada 54s "Bd. cevcdccece Wl 
Dom Canadd'‘os "ES. cccseccecse 98 
Dominican Rep §s...... eeeeeeene 93 
Dutch EB Indies 05......cseecces 55% 
Dutch E Indies 68 62 Wi......+ 95 
French Republic 7%8. cacsccecee lOO 
French Republic 88... ....+6seecM3 
Holland-Am L 6s "47 Wh. .ssccecs 885 
Hu-Kuang KY 05. .-ccccvccacese 54 ig 
JA@DENESS 46, ...-ceerseressevees 77% 
Japanese 180 446S. 1+ cee svccveces 92 
Japanese 2d 4446S. .+-srecceccoce 91% 
K Belgium 6s. esveceseovccsscces IO1K 
K Beigium $s. WErTTTICTICTiT TTT tl, | 
K Belgium TUB. ccccccsvvsceces ltl 
K Denmarsi GB. cvecccccscscesees BH 
K Denmark 36.....-ccecsseseeedt. 0 
K Netherlands 68 Wl. ....sesess 96% 
K Norway 3s. erscccccsscesecocceltOKh 
S Queensland 68......-sseceese 101K 
S Queensland 18......++++s0000 109 
K Sweden 6s..... esvecccsccssealt€2E 


eeeeeeevoaenaeeeneees 70 


| Paris-Lyons M 68 wi.......ses0, 8 


Republic Tzecho-Slovak 8s..... 95% 
Republic Chile ag "26. seeeeee 020 d82H% 
Republic Chile 8s "41. cccccocecelO4 

Republic Chile 8s "46. eseeetacee 103% 
Republic Uruguay 86. ......00.405% 


"S Rio G du Sul 8s. .........s00J0! 


S Sao Paulo 86. .....ccsssccectsldl¢ 
Swiss Conf 8s WererTririr TT iis | 

Un K Gt Britain 5448 '37.......164% 
Un kK Gt Britain 64a '22........108% 
Un K Gt Britain 548 '29....... 108% 
U S Brazil 7s.......... scecccene 90% 
U S Brazil 85... ...sceccccececssldI% 
U S Mexico 46; .....cccccccccecs 48 

U S Mexico 6s.. *eeneteaesveeoe Coeeesee COM 
U S Mexico is large............ 55 


“BOSTON CURB 


(Quotations to 2:30 p. m.) 


Baghdad Silver .... 
Bay State Gas ...... cves MS 


Boston & Mont 
Cons Copper 
Crystal Cop 


Mohican Copper ...... a 
Mutual 7p) 
PE SOD vos caso bv dew . 45 
Shea sie eM 
Verde Mines ....... tai edsen 


UNITED KINGDOM'S REVE 

LONDON, Eng., July 3—The revenue 
of the United Kingdom for the quarter 
ended June 30 was £195,154,090, a net -de- 
crease of: £9,014,000 from receipts of the 


|similar period last year. 


‘and sold. ot 1 


elem 6 


was also in demand 
Gillette Safety Razor 
was one of the strong features rang- 
ing from 215% te around 217. Gold- 


j wyn Pictures opened down at 6%, the. 


lowest price touched in séme time but 
rallied from that level. Dubilier was 
7d well held, with sales at 8% and 
Mining stocks were quiet but ease 
was’ a continued good demand for 
Hard Shell Mining, which wae one of 
the few active features in that group. 
Southern/ States Oil, which was ex- 
dividend, sold at the new high record 


of 14%. 
INDUSTRIALS 
Sales 
390 Acme Coal 
3200 Bradley F P...... 25 
2208 Chicago Nipple .. 6 
20 folumbia. Emerald. 45 ; 
400 Dubilier Cond & Re. .9% 
400 Dubiliar Cond & R. 9% 
900 Durant Mot ....... 39% 
100: GO EMR oc cckucatee 38 
500 Gibsoi, Howell .... 16% 
90 Gillette Saf Raz ..217 
2900 Goldwyn Pict ..... 7 
100 Hu on & Man.’.... 11% 
100 Lincoln Mot A’ ..+. 3 
100 Moon Motor ....... 11% 
600 Radio Corp com ... 4% 
100 Radio Corp pr. eee 3%’ 
3900 Reo Mot Truck... 22 — 
4900 South Coal & Iron. .57 ; 
100 Swift Int ..... aves 20m 
100 Torbensen Axle ... 
300 U S Light & Heat.. 
200 Unjted Ret Candy . 
500 Wayne Coal 
190 Wiliys Corp Ist pr. 22 
150 Galena Signal Oil.. 56 
20Imp Oi] Canada ...114 
1700 Stan Oil of Ind.. . 106% 
260 Stan Oil of Ky new 93% 
10 Stan Oil of N Y..430 
100 Aetna Con Oll:... 
800 Alcan Oil .....20.- 
1060 Allen Oil ..... 
1800 Bos. Wyo 
2100 Carib Syndicate.,, 
20 Cities Service 22 
200 Cities Ser “B” ctfs 
300 Columbia Pete .... 
,1000 Cushing Pet 
2000 Engineers Pet 
1300 Federal Ojl -;.. 
100 Fensland Oil ....;.. 
400 Glenrock Oil ........ 
7006 Hudson Oil .. 
700 Inter Pet 
200 Keystone Ranger... 
1800 Kirby . Pet 
300 Livingston Pet .... 
700 Lyons Pet 
» 160 Maracaibo. Oil 
$00 Marland Oil of Mex 3% 
1000 Merritt Oil 93 
1900 Mexican Seaboard.. 
100 Mountain. Prod 
3500 Mutual Oil 
100 New Ink Fuel sca 
200 Noco Pet" 
500 No Am Oil & Ref 24 
409 Omar Oit- 
100 Penn’ Mex Fuel.... 4 
400 Pennok Oil! 
1400 Sapulpa Ref ...... 
400 Simms Pet .... 
2100 Skelly Oil 
1000 Sou Pet & Ref...... 
1000 Stanton Oil ... 
600 Turman Oil 
400 Wilcox Oil 


300 Alagxa-Brit Col Met 3 
6000 Big Ledge ......... 15 
10600 Boston & Mont Dev. 16 

12600 Bos & Mont Con.... .86 
4000 Candelaria Min 
3000 Cons Cop 

400 Cértez Silver ...... 
1000 Div Ext 

1009 Dolores 
1000 El Salvador 

1.3000 Eureka Croesus ... 

300 First Nat Cop;.... .50 
10090 Golden States ......44 
2000 Hard Shell Min... .14 
9000 Harmill Div Min.. 
(1000 Hecla Min 

200 Howe Sound Co.....2 
3800 Independ Lead Min .53. . 

$90 Kerr Lake ..... Piaeie. 
1000 Knox Div.... 

1000 La Rose Min ....+-. 
1000 Lone Star 
2600 Marsh Mines Cons. .17 

300 Mason Valley ..... 1% 
1200 Mother Lode Cit .. 
4000 Natl Tin ...<eceee. 33 

100 Niplesing ...sce++6. 
1000 San Toy Min ..... ae + 

100 Sheldon Mines ..... . 
1000 Silver Horn | ' 

1000 Success Min ... 

600 Tonopah Bel 
1000 Tonopah Cash Boy .06 

200 Tonopah Div | 8 
3000 Tonopah ‘ Ext 
1200 United Eastn 
1000 Volcano 


Sales (in $1000). 
1 Allied Packer 6s.... 


5 Am, Cotton Oil 6s.. 98% 
7 Anaconda Cop 6s...100% 100% 100% 
‘2 do Te 1929..... ..-1038 103 103 
1 Anglo Am Oil 7%s. 
5 Armour & Co 7s.. 
22 Bkiyn Un Gas 7s. 
4Can Nat Ry 5s.... 98% 938% 98% 
 §Can Pac 68 101% 101% 101% 
1Colum Graph SsCtfs 31% 31% 31% 
1 Conso] Gas Balt 78.105% 105% 105% 
1Cons Textile 7s....100 100 100 
1Cop Ex As 8s 23.101 101 101 


-1045g 104% 104% 
.106% 106% 106% 


“s Goodrich Tire 7s. -103% 103% 103% 
1 Grand Trunk 6%8.105% 105% 105% 

5 Gulf Oil 7s % 104% 104% 
22 Kennecott wer 79.104% 1045 104% 
. 99% 99% 99% 

, 108% 108% 108% 


Corp of NJ 7-101 
100% 100% 100% 
101% 101% 101% 
105 


wift & Co 7s °25,.102 - 
a ke eee 102% 102% 102% 
2Un Oil Cal 6s......101 - 101. 


28 Argentine 


5 Ressta 64s Ctfs . oe Ww 


94 
a7 


103% 103% 103% 


| Print cloths ....... 
Zinc 


| 


200 Hill - , beheereeds ~ ae ” 
1000 Supersti to ane niwwe 8. ane se 
| BONDS 
2Cons Gas Balt $5,106 00 100 
& Punts All Is . ar . here 


tev Ts. oo x 


oe - - 


corian CROP 475 
FORECAST. FOR 4 
11,065,000 ‘BALES - 


WASHINGTON, 
cotton crop will ae er 

bales, the Department of 

was | announced today in its first forecast of 
the season. 

The area this year is 84,852,000 
acres, or 10 per cent more than the re- 
vised estimate of area in cultivation 
a year ago, which was’31,678,000 acres. 

The condition on June 25 forecasts — 
a yield per acre of about 151.9 pounds, 
compared with an acre yield of 124.5 
pounds last year, 

The June 25 condition, compared 
with a condition 69.6 per cent, of a 
normal on: May 25 this year, 69.2 on 
June 25 last year, and 76.9, the aver- 
age condition for the — 10 years 
on June 25. 


RAILWAY FARNINGS 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO & 8T.' LOUIS 
May: 19322 Increase 
Oper revenue ......4 $2,512,628 
Oper ex scvsees’ Lee 
Net revenue ..sciee 769,474 
Oper income ...cse. 645,979 
Five months: 


% | Oper revenue ...-.-.$11,615,691 


8,147,789 


eeeeseee r P 


Oper expenses eeeee8 
Net revenue 


May: 
Oper revenue . . .$55,215,004 
Oper expenses. ......,. 43,763,226 
Net revenue ... 11,451,778 
Oper income ........ 8,305,771 

From .Jan. 1: 
Oper revenue. ......$263,710,318 
Oper expenses ......212,494,103 
Net revenue 51,216,215 
Oper income .....+..- 38,535,830 


e*eneeaee 


34,110, 641 


* Decrease. 


DIVIDENDS 


The Equitable Eastern Banking. Cor- 
poration, a subsidiary of’ the Equitable 
Trust Company of New York, semi-annual 
of 4 per cent, payable July 5 to holders of 
record June 30, an increase of 1 per cent 
over the previous distribution. 

The Fisher Body Corporation usual 
quarterly of $2.50 a Fibs on common and 
of $1.75 on preferred, _— payable Aug. 1 
to stock of record July 20. 

Buffalo & Susquehanna Ratlroad Core 


| poration usual] quarterly of 1% per cent 
—_— 


on common and Common V 
certificates, payable Sept. 30. 

The -Kenlatex “Oil 
monthly of 1 per cent, pa 
a monthly dividend of 1 peme pa 
July 20 to holders of class: A shares on 
record June 30. 

An extra dividend of 3 per cent has 
been declared’ by the*Ohio ‘Tron & Steel 
Company... It. will distributed in in- 
stallments of % of iper cenf each month 
during _ remaining half year. This will 
make e disbursement over 
the. period 1 per cent a month. : 

Sue 
Commodity Prices 

NEW YORK (Special)—Following are 

the day’s cash priges for staple commere 


cial products: 
July.3 June d uly 2 
4922 


ap ae gee Fst 1922 

Wheat, No, h spring.$1.60% $1.72 s80% 
Wheat, No. 2 red.... 1.31% 1.30% 

Corn, No. 2 yellow.. 

Oats, No. 2 white.. 

Flour, Minn pat,... 

Lard, prime 

Pork, mess . 
‘Beef, family 
Sugar, gran me 
Iron, No 2 Phil.... 
Sliver .. 
Lead 


Tin 
Copper 
Rubber, rib sm ‘shts 


esereees 
ees e 


eevee 


eseeseeeeeean eae 
eeeeeaeeeoneeeceaeeeene 


eseeeteoeeeeeeaemweneeae tee 


4 Cotton, Mid Upinds | 


Steel billets, Pitts, 


06% 04% 
5.65, 4.875 


TINCKLEY & WOODS 5 
INSURANCE 


98 MILK ST: 
BOSTON 


July 3—This year's ae 


f 


INDUSTRIALS 


Week ended July I: 


Sales 
9200 Acme Coal ...106 
16300 Acme Packt <n 
7800 Aluminum . . 24 
$00 Aluminum pf.100 
800 Am Drug “A” 
600 Amal Lea ... 
100 Amal Lea pf. 
200 Am Haw S 8. 
2000 Am™Metals ... 
1050 Am Metals pf.107 
400 Am Writ Pap. 4% 
11450 Atlantic Fruit 2% 
°00 Am R Mach... 7 
1700 Beech Nut Pk 34 
$200 Br-Am T coup 17% 
3000 Br-Am T reg. 17 
1600 Bklyn C RR. 8% 
2900 Buddy Buds . 1% 
400 Car L & Pt... 75 
300 Carlisle Tire . 
10 Celluloid pf .. 
§00.Cent Ter Sug. 
2000 Colum Mot .. 
6500 Chi Nippie A. 
4200 Chi Nippie B 5% 
300 Cleveld Auto.. 29%; 
600 Conley T Foil 
2200 Cont Motors . 
1700 Cuba Dm Sug 
100 Cramp Ships. 
500 Corn Solv A.. 
$00 Corn Solv B.. 
1000 Daniel Motors. 
600D & R G pff 
300 Dort M Car. 
26400 Dubil Radio 
1690 Durant Mot . 
12800 Durant M Ind 
200 Dictograph pf 
2"N00 Emerson Pho 12 
1400 Fed Teleg... 
200 Gardner Mot. 
445Gil Saf Raz.217 
400 Glen Alden Cl 51% 
14800 Goldwyn Pict. 7% 
1700 Goodyear Tire. 
190 do pfd .. 
° +do T P pfd 
300 Grant Motor . 
300 Gibson H .... 
11200 Hayes Whi wi 
400 Hall Signal .. 
300 do pfd 
5500 Heyden Ch .. 
500 Hudgon Co pf 
300 Hud & Man.. 
10000 Inter Carbqn . 
1000 Inter Rubber. 
100 Lehigh P Se. 
' 100 Lehigh VCS.. 
2200 Lib McN&lL.. 
2°00 Lincoln Motor 
200 Lima Loc w i 
1000 Lima Loco sts 
800 Mar W (Can) 
200 Mercer Mtrs.. 
1100 Mer Mot vtc 
$400 Moon Motors. 
50 Merck pf .... 
100 N Fire (Can). 
200 N Wire (Am) 
2900 Nat Motor ... 
"00 Nat Leather... 
125 New Jer Zinc.142 
33. N Y:Transp.. 
700N Am P & P. 
200 Packard Mtr. 
200 Pack Mot pf.. 
300 Peerless Mtr.. 
5800 Philip Morris. 
800 Pub Serv NJ. 
s00 Pyrene Mfg . 
14200 Radio 
2400 Radio pf .... 
31400 Reo Motors ..28% 
4000 Repub Rubtf. ~aBF 
25 SafetmC Ht.. 
200 Schulte Stores 8 
27800 So C & It... 
200 Stand Mtrs. ‘ 
100 Swift Inter. ‘4 
2500 Tenn Elect P > 14% 
1200 Tenney 36 “eye ce 
1000 Tenn 
-1{OOT R LEP pf. a” 
3000 Tob Prod Exp 7% 


200 W illys Corpt 
1400 Wil C ist pf. 21% 
500 W C ‘ist pf cts 23 


STANDARD OILS 


16100 Anglo-Amer . 21% 
- 3900 Atlantic Lobos 11 
45 Buckeye P L 95 
40Cumb P L ..140 
30 Eureka P L.. 92% 
315 Galena Sig Ol! 58 
10 Illinois P L..172 
2655 Imp Ofl (Can) 116 
305 Indiana P L.. $1 - 
27500 Inter Petrol... 22% 
75 Ohio Oil ~ 295 
20 Prairie O & G.578 
85 Praire P L...255 
- 208th Penn Oil. 218 
108100 S O Ind 
§7005 O Ky w i.. 
190 § ON Y....429 
4200 Aetna Con .. 1% 
$800 Alean Oll ... 8 
4000 Allied Oll ... 
es Ark Nat G.. 
0 Boone Of] . 


| 13a7ee Bost-vyormnt. 


1900 Brazos Oil 

16500 Carib Synd... 7% 
1066 City Service.236 
2000 do pf . GRY 
1500 Cit. gb 0 ct arty 
600 do B pf..... 
1800 Col Pet . 

190 Cont Pet ... 

200 Cont Ref ....- 

200 Cosden pf.. 


500 Duquesne Oil. 
4200 Engin’rs Pett 36 
2500 Equity pf .. 

1000 Ertel Oi ... 

30500 Federal Ol! .. 

6200 Fensland Oil.. 

1500 Gilliland -Oil.. 
32400 Glenrock Oil. 

100 Grenada Olil.. 
1000 Harv Crudeu 
134000 Hudsoh Ofit.. 31 - 
38200 Keystone R.125 

1000 Kirby Petrol. ‘ig 

7000 Lance Creek? 
16000 Livingston Of s 
21200 Livingston Pet 1% 

8700 Lyons Pett .. 89 

100 Magna Oilt:. 

100 Magnolia Pet. 175 
1800 Maracaibo Oil 21 
$200 Marine Oj] .. 1% 

400 Mariand Ref. 4% 
75000 Marl Ol! Mex. 9 
21000 Meridian Petf 4 

2800 Merritt Ol) . 

100 Mex Eag sell 18% 
$3100 Mex Seab'd . 


2200 Moun & : Gultt 98 
16100 Mutual Ol .. 10% 
400 M 


$0000 6 ts. 2 
“12400 North Am oii 


194% 


108% 106 
91% 9M— % 
416 
INDEPENDENT OILS 


416 


175: 


Net 
‘High Low Last Chg. 
98 106 


—13 


Sales ee 


4000 Northw Ollt.. 25 
1000 Ohio Rangert 5 


3800 Pennok Oil! . 
1000 Penn Mex F..: 
| 22000 Red Bankt .. 22 
1400 Ryan Conso] . 7% 
1100 Salt Crk Con. 12% 
5800 Sapulpa Ref . 4% 
5500 Salt Crk Prod 17 
200 Seabrd O & G 1% 
18500 Simms Pet .. 8% 
32000 Skelley Oil .. 10% 
1700 Shell U Ol] pf 96 
100 South O& T.. 1 
1000 Sduthwest Ot. 2 
113200 So States Oll. 14 
16000 Seu P & Rt.. 18 
500 Spencer Pet . 3 
10000 Stanton Ojift . 38 
53000 Skelley O rtst 4 
100 Texas Ken .. 1% 
45100 Texen O & Lt 63 
100 Tidal Osage . 14% 
100 Tid Osage n-v 13% 
5900 Turman Oil . 1% 
100 Ventura Cons. 31% 
100 Venezuela Pet 6% 
800 Victoria Ojl+.. 50 
200 Whelan Ojlt . 50 
3000 Western Stt.. 
10500 Wilcox Oil ... 
2000 Woodburnt .. 
200 Woodley Pet.. 15% 
20000 Y Oil & Gast. 10 


MINING 


4500 Al Bri Col... 3% 
100 Alvarado .... 7 
5200 Am Comf.. 5 
4000 Am Expl .. 25% 
2000 Belcher Extt. - 

124000 Big Ledget... 
40600 Bos & M Copt 7 
43000 Bos & M Dvt 16 
3000 Caledoniat .. 7 
3000 Canada Copt. 35 

100 Canada Cop.. 2 

29000 Candalariat . 34 
9000 Cash Boyt... 7 
19100 Col Emeraldt. 88 
1000 Con <Arizonat 3 
51300 Cons Cop Mf> 64 
34300 Cortez Silverf106 
2600 Cresson Gold. 2% 

200 Davis-Daly .. 7% 
1000 Divide Extt.. 17 
2100 Dolores Esp... 2 
5000 El .Salvadort. 

1000 Ely Consolf.. 8 

977000 Eureka Croet 38 
3300 First Nat C.t 63 

900 Gadsden Copt 83 
5000 Gold Cons...t §& 

11000 Gold. States..t 45 
14000 Gold Devel..t 3 
4000 Gold Florencet 15 
1000 Golden Gate.t 4 
3000 Gold Oro....f 1 
8000 Gold Zone... 
7000 Hard Shell..f 17 
4000 Harmill Div.t 10 
1400 Hecla Mining. 6% 
22700 Hilltop’ Nevt.. 
1500 Hollinger G«.. 
3100 Howe ea 
101100 Indepena, L.. 

7000 Iron Bloasomit 
7100 Jerome V D.. © 
1300 Kerr Lake ... 
5000 Kewanas.....t 
3000 Knox Dividet. 

— 46000 Lone Star Mt. 
4000 McKinley Dt.. 
12000 McNamara .t 
53000 Marsh Minf.. 
3400 Mason Valley. 
16100 Mother L Clit 

100 do new, 
1900 Morrington . ft 

9 100@Mohican Copt ' 
3000 Nabob Const. 

' 45000 Natl Tint .. 
6100 Nev Ophirt 
13000 New S Hornt 
1700 New Dom Cop 
$200 Nipissing 4... 
2000 Ohio Coppert. 


40 


| 205000 - do 7s 


11000 Pit & Mt Shf 
4900 Ray Her Min 
25000 Rex Const 

2000 San Toyf ... 
3500 Sheldon Min. 
2000 Silver. Dalet . 
14000 Sitver Hornf.. 
2500 Silver Pick? . 
1000 Simon | Sil Lt 46 
2300 So Am Pil&G. 5. 
2000 Spear Head+ . 1 
2000 Std ° Sil. Leadt 19 


29000 Stew‘ Minest . 9 


14000 Success Mint . 13 
1000 So West M... 9 
2000 Tech Hughest 47 
35500 Tan Dividet .. 87 
900 Ton Ext ....» 1} 
2000 Ton Midt ....-12 
7500 Ton Nor-Start 9 
1000 Tri Bullion? .. 12 
4900 Tuotumnet. ... 66 
11600 Un Eastern . 1% 
1400 Un Verde Ext 28 
2200 Unity Gold .. 3% 
18000 Vol Minest ... 40 
20300 W End Cont.106 
3000 West Domeft . 10 
2000 Yerringtont .. 3. 
900 Yukon Goldt . 88 
$20000 Al Packers 6s 83 
19000 do ctfs . 64 
17000 do 8s ’39.... % 


5000 do is "83 ..105% 
6000 Am L & T 68.106% 
25000 Am C O 6s °24 98% 
25000 Am T 6s °22.100% 
39000 do 68 °24....101% 
1000 AmTob 78 '23.102% 
31000 Anaco Cop 68,.100% 
55000 -do 7s '29..1038% 
6000 Ang A O 7%s.1038% 
72000 Arm & Co 78.104% 
29000 At G W I 5s. 60 

68000 Beth St 78 °23.104% 
30000 do 7s °35...103 

23000 B U G 6s °29.104% 
"32...109 

$2000 Can ‘Na R bs 98% 
6000 Ca N Ry cf 78.108 

40000 Can Pac 6s...101% 


+ 4000 Char Iron 8s. 95% 
5000 Ch U St 5s "63 99% 
1000 Cit Se 7%dB.159 
7000 Cit Ser 
1000 Col Gr ct dp. 33 


. 24900 Comw P 7s '55 90 


36000 Cons G 7s °'22.101: 


1124000 C @ B 6s *49, .100 


14000 Cons G B °31. 105% 
*7000 Cons Te &s’41.100 
20000 Cop Ex 8s °24.103° 
4000 do 88 25 ...104% 
19000 Cub T Tme'41, 106% 
11000 Cuba P 7s '29 99% 
6000 Deere&Co 7%s.101% 
75000 EmpF&G6ea'24.101% 
10000 Fed LABk4\%s . 100% 
187000 Freept Tex 78.145 
17000 R Gair 7s '37.. 98 . 
4000 Gal Sig Oil 7s. 103% 
5000 Gen Asph -6s.104% 
402000 Goodrich T 7s.103% 
_ 19000 Grand Tr 6%2.106 
10090. Gulf Oil 68°23.101% 
Of Ts. ..104% 


140700 Omar Ol] & G aie 
1% 


2 
6 


4000 Alumin 7s '26.103% 1 


, 21000°Cent S 8s '41.105%: 


1%AB 91% 


99% 

108% 

99%, 

107% 1024%— 
104% 104%+ 
‘10534 106% 
99% 99% 
100% 101% +1 


101% 101%—. % | ° 


100% 100% 
134% 138 
97% 97%— % 


eaeee aaa Ts °42 ” fo 


| preceding week and also a gain of $62;- 


103% 103%— % 3 


104% 104% 


101% 108%+1% | 
% 


105% 105 
101% 101% 


hee 


"7 


7a 


{| 27000 Nt Acme 7%s. oF 


| Cop Range..... 43 


| day, follow : 


) Hage c° $24,.” OF 


a 
x P 


Manitoba 7s'41 96%" b+ 95%-—- % 
Bt ae % 
- 12000 Morris&Co7 43105 ages 
3000 Nat Cl&S 5s. .103 
4000 Nat Leath 5s. 98 | 
 .§600 N'Y NH&H 48.100% 100% 100% 
108000 N Y NH &H ; 
92h wi.... 8% 84. 8b%—% 
54000 Phil Elec 5%s.100 9914 99%°/ 
. $000 do 6s 103% 103% 103% 
_ §000 P Pet 71%48'36.117 117 117 - 
' 16000: do 744s(w w)101% 100 101%— % 


51000 P S N J 78'41.101% 101%, 101 
0 Pun-A S 78°37.105% 102 103%—2% 
000 Rem Arms 6s. 95 = 94 94% 
33000 S & Co 7s '42. 98% 97% 98% 
12000 Sears R 78'22.100% 100% 100%— 
14000 do ‘23 “yout 
14000 Sh S M 7s °31.103% 103% 103% 
6000 Solv et Cie 8s.105% 105% 
52000 S W Bell 7s..102% 102% 
24000 S O N ¥ 6%8.108% 107% 
fs '25 105% 
105% 
106% 
107 - 
107% 
A08% 
108 
100% - 
101% YW 


, War 38.108% 
11000 Sun Oil 7s ...100% 
39000 Sw & Co 78'25.102 
24000 do ’3l 
82000 Texas Co 7s. -101%. 
4000 Tidal O 7s8'31.101 
5000 Utah Sec 6s.. 91 
27000 Un O C 6s °42.101 
49000 Un O Prod 88.105 
, 23000 Vacuum O 78.107 
* 7000 Valvo O 7s ‘37 98% 
64000 West Elec 78.108% 
98000 Winchester 78.102% 101 
FOREIGN BONDS 
$50000 Berlin 4s ..... 2% | 
95000 Braz 7%s 100 87 
34000 Braz 7%st1000 
144000 C S S L 7s .'42. 
70000 C Elber 5s.... . 
| 14000 C G Pragi7s’52 
35000 C Monte 7s "52 
170000 K of Ser 8s 62 
. 495000 Mexico 4s .... 
20000 Mexico 5s '94.. 19% 
697000 NY,NH&Héasfr 88 
118500 NYNH&Hi7s fr 74% 
159000 R of A 7s '23.100% 
1000 Rus Gov BS%s. 20 
5000 Russ Gov 6%s 16% 
50000 R Gov 6%s ct. 18% 16 
-103000'Swiss G 5%s.102% 102% 102%+ % 
10000 Un Ry H 7%s.104% 104 104 


*Odd lots. tSales cents a share. 


BOSTON STOCKS . 


}Allouez..... weve 
Am ee: 
_ Pneu 2 of.. 
mT&T.. 
gee Wooler.. 
Am Woolen of: , 108%, 
Amoskeag......!! 
Anaconda..'.... 9'% 
Arcadian Cons. 3% 
Boston El 2 pf. .!03 
Bos & Albany.; '* 
B&MovfA..... % 
B&MovfD..... 79% 
Bos & Wor pf.. !2 
Cal & Ariz...... 9% 
Carson Hill..... 10% 
Connor J T..... 23 | 


13% 


Davis Daly..... 7% 
E Boston Land. * 
Fast Butte..... '0% 
‘Eastern Mfe... '°%: 
Edison Electric.!74 
Elder Mfe Co... ''%. 
Gardner Motors !2 
Gen Electric.. 
Gen Motors 
Grav & Davis.. 
Helvetia 

Int Cem Corp... 33 

Isle Rovale.....73°° © 
Island Creek... !99s 
Island Crk ofd.. 9? 
Lake Covver.... *% 
Libby McNelill.. 

Matne Central.. 

Mass Cons Min. 

Mass Gas....se: 

+ Mass Gas vf.... 
Mavy-Old Colony 
Mexican Invest. ? 
Mohawk.....es: 

Nat Leather... 

New Cornelia... 

N E Telephone. | 

North Butte.... '2% 
Olibway......-. °” 
Pacific Mills... .'6! 
Shannon....... ce 
St/Marv’s Land. 4 
Swift & Co....-. 10034 
Torrinaton..... 39% 
Un Shoe Mach.. 3° 
Un Sh Mac vf... 75% 

U 8 Smelt of.... 47% 
Utah Avex..... °%% 
Utah Me&T... '% ~ 
Ventura Oil.... %% * 
Vt & Mass....«. 

Wal Watch. eeee 8% 
Winena. eeseeee0 8 
Wolverine...... ''% 


LIBERTY BONDS * 
Lib 3%s.....100.14 100,18 
ist 48....../00.00 100.00 
Ist 4%... $00.00 100,00 
2d 4% 8.... 100.00 100,00 


3d 4%is.... 99:9 59.94 . 
4th 4%s.,. 100.30 100,30 


Victory 4%8.!00.34 100.34 


an 
1% 


OTHER BONDS 

. 2% 62% aig” 
‘9 - $9 
62% 40 
97% 97% 


AtiIG&WI Bs.. 
Hood Rub 7s.. 
Miss RivPw bs. 0036 
N E Tel bs '52.. 97% 


in 


CHICAGO BANK CLEARINGS 
CHICAGO, July 3 (Special)—-Chicago 
bank. clearings last week totaled $548,- 
800,000, an increase of $14,200,000 over the. 


97% 


500,000 over the corresponding week in 
1921. Balances last week totaled $36,- 
300,000, a decline of $7,400,000 from the 
preceding week, but an increase of $3,- 
600,000 over the corresponding week in 
} 1921, .The figures for the week, dry by 


Balances 


Cléearings 
$7,400,000 


$79,400,000 
87,200,000 
84,300,000 
80,100,000 
90,100,000 
127,800,000 


. $548,800,000. 


egeseeosaese 


Saturday @eeeoeeve 


$36,300,000 

22,700,000 ° 
(190,351,124 
162,187,287 


Tot for week.. 
Cor wk last year 486,300, 000 
Total for June  2,481,274,663 
Cor mo lest year 2,105,603,263 


MIDDLE STATES OIL 
Middle States Oj] for the 
ended March 31, 1922, including subsid- 
pom bg reports net ‘income ,767,008 
after eepeneen. federal —_— re hag 


0 gt letion, equal. to- 
ait open on $22,870, $61  papital 
‘with net iricome of 
ars Of a share, on $14,750,000 


quarter 


stock 


igh 2 Low Last ce : 


9000 Proc & Gm 78.101% 101% 101% =~ 


jthe American 


a. 


325 Booth Fisher. » % 
235. de Wi cies 2 
40 Cent Ill P S pf 4% . 
300 Case Plow .... 6% 
30 Case Pl 24 pf. 9° 
100C C & Con Rys 1%- 
235 Chi El Ry pfd 8& 
226 Chi Ry Ser 2.. 32 
50 Chi Ry Ser 3.. 3 
25.Chi Tit & Tr. .295 
40 Cudahy 63 
. 499 Com’ wth Eids. 131 
50 Consum Co.: 4 
7 Consumers, ptd. 72 
3030 Contin Mtrs .. &% 
515 Crane pfd ....109% 
20 Deere & Co pt 17 * 
80 Diam Match. 7114 
600 Earl Motora .. 4 
383 Gt Lks Dredge 87 
175 Godchaux ..... 
300 Gossard 
10 Hart, 8 & M.. 
70 Hartman 


285 
63 
ae 131 . 


&Com Cr Co pfd 26% 

5 do pfd B ,.. 27 

16 Comm Tr: Co.. | 

1¢ Baste tr Co.... 39% 39% 
5 Fi&DeCo of Md,112% 112 


153 Maryland Cas. 92 
114N Amst Cas.. 30% 
24U 8 Fid & G.140 
83 North Cent RR 76% 
406 UR&ECo com.. 16% 
20W B&é&a pfd 33% 
35 do com ..,.. 17% 
15 Balt’ Am Ins.. 41 
3 Arundel Cor pfd 93% 
10 Balt Tube pfd. 53 


BONDS 
25 Balt El Co pfd 40% 
3000 do ist 5s’ {47 94% 
2000 Cons G 4%s 4 87 
1000 CP 7%s'45 (nts) — a“ 
11000 do 6 °22 100 =—-« 100 
400Con GEL®& oy 
Bal 8% pfd.114% — 


770 Holland-St L S 6% 
1595 Hupp Mot ... 19% 
130 Inland Steel ... 52 
~ 28011 Brick Co... 73 
4057 Libby-McN 2% 
1148 do new 9 

185 Lindsay Light. 4% 
570 Mid W Util... 42 
181 do pfd 
560 do pr pfd ... 
630 Mitchell Mot.. 
6340 Mont Ward .. 
10 do pfd 
10 Natl Leath 
555 do new % 
125 Orpheum Cir.. 
198 Peoples Gas . 
491 Pick &, Co.. 
1685 Pig Wig Ar, 
448 Pub Service .. 
127° do OG Vs os 
70 Quaker Oats. 176 
315 . do pfd 
19220 Reo Motor .... 
10 Sears .Roe’k... 
‘8255 Stew Warner.. 
2923 Swift & Co.... 
3725 Swift Intl ..... 2 
710 Stan Gas com. 
445 do pfd 
1406 Thomps’n (JR) 
60 Temtor Corn A 
100 U S Gypsum.. 
7525 U Car & Car.. 
110 Un Paper Ba.. 
310 Un Iron Wks. 
125 UL&R 7% wi. 
480 Un Light & Ry 
495 do pfd 
. 4110 Vesta Battery. 
3870 Wahl 5 
535 Western Knit 
1645 Wrigley 
1515 Yellow Mfg . "144 
r. 972 de- © t @... 46 
a 3785 Yellow Taxi.. >: 
BONDS 
$4000 Beaver Bd 7%s100 
500 CCiteConRysis 49 
8000 Chi Rys Ist 5s. 81% 
5000 Chi Rys Ser Bis 48% 
2000 Com Ed ist 5s 98% 
1000 Donner-Steel 7s 98 . 
10000 Lon-Guar Ist6a 99% 
28000 So Side El 4%4s8 90 | 
5000 Swift ist 5s .. 97% 
4000 St Rand 618.100 


1000 W Va W Tel6s.100 100 100 


‘INDUSTRY MADE~ 


BETTER SHOWING | 
THAN EXPECTED 


Expectations of ‘a seasonal. decrease 


+in industrial and business activity 


were not fulfilled, says” 
Exchange National 
Bank of New York City. There was a 
recession in some merchandising lines, 
the mail-order houses losing a little 
ground in the latter part of May and. 
the early part of June, as compared 
with April, and decreases in employ- 
ment were reported from Georgia and 


during June 


;.| Tennessee in particular, but industry 


in general showed further improve- 
ment, .an actual shortage of labor, 
poth common and skilled, being noted 
in some sections. 

May building activities established 
another record, while June promised 
‘to follow suit ‘and become the third 
successive month this year in which 
building records were. broken. | 

The automobile industry indicated 
the establishment of a similar record,/ 
the output of automobiles in the early 
‘part of June running ahead of the 
comparable periods in the two pre- 
ceding record-breaking months. — 

New high prices for the year_were 
reached in a number of commodities, 
and all prices were maintained on a 
firm basis. Sugar continued. its ad- 
vance, the improvement being attrib- 
uted to the seasonal increase in sales 


-|of candy and soft drinks, with the 


opening of the canning season also a 
factor. 

Further ease in money was reflected 
in new high prices for Liberty and 
other prime bonds, all of the Liberty 
issues selling above par. The redis- 
count rates of the Federal Reserve 
banks of New York and Boston were 
reduced to 4 per cent, the lowest rate 
for rediscounts since 1917. Other Re- 
serve banks are expected to follow 
the lead of the eastern banks. 

In the present position of the money 
market the lower discount rate is un- 
likely to have any other than-a_senti- 
mental influence upon the open- 
market rates. 


IDAHO WOOL CLIP 


CONSIDERED GOOD: 


SALT LAKE CITY, July 3—Idaho’s 
wool shearing season was well under 
way the second week in June. Clips 


rd generally are reported bright and lon 


staple, with slight shrinkage and o 
much better quality generally than for 
‘geveral years. 
} Last season’s price: was 15 cents, 
spmpares with 30 to 37% thia year. 
ere has been heavy competition for 
Idaho clips, and many carloads have/, 
already been shipped to Boston, St. 
‘Louie and Salt Lake. -Ranges are re- 
ported in = excellent condition and. 
ample, owing to the thinning out of 
Sooke: the last few boron. 


* com PTROLLER'S GALL 


7 - 


ler of the United currency . ~ presale be 
issued a call for the condition: of all na- 


in- the ‘corresponding se 
quarter. ay PRs Rage par 


tiéng] banks at the close of nnenent: on 
Friday, June ‘80. F 


+t 40000 G EL & P 


WASHINGTON, July 3<The Comptrel-. he 


$9 do Balt comi07 
5000 Cons G 5s '39. 99% 99% 
8000 Cons P 4448 35 89% 8946 
1000 do 7s °'22....100% 100% 
195% 


—~ et ref 7s '31105% 
1000 L. Rol ist 5s '42 97 
5000 Md El bs °31.. 93 


|} 42000 Mon Tr 7s °23. 98% 


42000 Mon Tr is 
3000 Un Rys 6s, °22.100 

8000 do 6e °49....100% 
37100 UR&EICo 1st’40 75 . 
11000 UR&E inc 48°40 55% 55 
23000 W B A 6s ‘41 81% ac 


PHILADELPHIA 


STOCKS 
Net 


High Low Last Che. 
. 70 66 66 


13 
120% 117% 120 
41% 43% 


"23 98% 


744% TA42— 
55% + 
si = 


LL 


417 Elec Stor .... 
766 Gen Asphalt. 
79 Ins C oer + 


+ 


RR RE ax 


2735 Phila Rap Tr. 33% 32% 
500 Phil Co cm pf 3814, 8 
2761 Phil Elec.... 29 287 
1479 do pfd 

50 Radio Corp.. 
1250 Tono 46! 


1905 —— Rys. 
125 do pfd 


800 Phil El 

92000 do ist ‘ 

105000 do 5t%es .... 

50700 do 8s 

1000 Pa 

1000 Readg Gen 4 R3 5g 33% 
1098 Un Ry In 65s 85% ~ fay 
1000 Wels C T bs 91 

100 Span-Am_ 6s..100% 100% 


DETROIT 


STOCKS 

Sales High Low Last Chg, 
14390 Colum Motors. 4%: 4% 45+ + 
9310 Cont Mtrs com 8% 
r—~100 Det Cream Co 25% 

380 Det Edison Co.106% 

108 Ford Mtr Can.388 

380 Gen Neces Corp 7% 
12000G Bel Oil com 


-200 Hayes M C cm 

100 Hoover S B... 

400 Mich Sug com. 

270 do pf 

100 Motor .Prod.... 

370 Motor Wh com 

500 Nat Grocer pf. 

-100 Noble Ol! pf.. 

830 Pack Mot com 
1550 P-Det M com 25% 
33663 Reo Motors.... 30 

275 Tim-Det Ax cm 29% 
1005 Un Mort pf.... 6% 

BONDS 
$1000 E M E D 6a’31 96% 


ST. LOUIS 


STOCKS 
Net 


Sales— High Low io chg. 
15 Bootmens Bk .135 es cies iis 
40 Brown Sh com 48 
26 do pfd « 92% 
* 36 Certtd Prdcom 53 

10 do Ist pfd.. 96 - 
‘10 BaAWDG 24 pfd 82% 

10 First Natl Bk.200 

110 FultI Wkscom 55 

2985 Hydr P B com 5 

60 Hydr P B pfd 42% 42 
720 Inter Shoe com 45%, 45 
182 Inter Shoe pf.112% 113 
785 Indiahom Refi 4% 4 
16 Laclede G pfd 74 

10 Mercantile Tr.325 

245 Mis Port Com 71 

40 Na Bk of Co.198 

130 Nut C com.... 63 

30R S DG 1 pf.104 

200 Temtor A 2 2 
120 Temtor B....0.35 0.35 
114 Wag E Mfg. .31% 30 

BONDS 

2900 K C H Tel 5s. 99% 99% 99% 

3000 Kenlock Tel 68 99% 99% Pastas % 

5000 Miss P C 6%s.100 100 

10000 StL&8R gerr 5s 63 62 ye + y% 

30000 Un Railway 48 62 61% 62 + %. 


COTTON MARKET 
HAS BIG ADVANCE 
ON CROP REPORT. 


| NEW YORK, July 3—October cot- 
ton contracts soared to 20.30 cents a 
pound, a new high record for thé sea- 
son, and 154 points above last week’s 
clése. Further rains in the south and 


added strength to the market. } 

The > rtment of Agriculture’s 
condition figure—71.2 per gent of nor- 
mal’on June 25—was 5.9 points under 
the 10-year average and two points 
lower than the average guess of cottun 
exchange members. 

The staple had jumped about $7.50 a 
bale within 10 minutes after the pub- 


cast of the season. Heavy buying 
came in from all quarters as it was 
realized that the estimated yield of 
11,065,000 bales _— —, not 
meet requirements 


nUPP SALES LA 
DETaOrT. esi A dg 3—The 


thé first six 
Seer Ge re coe 


entire year, 1921. June eales 
116 per cent greater than in June, 1921. 


' 1000 Un Ol 5s... 
r 2000 W Pac R is. 86.50 86.375 86.50 


numerous complaints of damage gave 


lication of the first government fore- |- 


Motor | 
monthé. this | 


115 Cleve Aut es {i ¢ 

-~30 Clev E.1 8% pf 110% 139% 116 
266 Cleve Rey. 98% ita 93 
Pr Cleve Trust... eos 209 

$35 Firestone .... 70 

361 d6 6% ptd.. 90 


‘ 


eo 
£F 
+4 

= 


Fae aR eee e 


£ 


155 *Laurentide.. 

1233 Mont Power.. 92 

% i* 105 *Ottawa Pow 86 

‘~105 *Price Bros... 39% 
250 Quebec Ry... 26% 
330 Riorden Pap.. 12 
381 *Shawgn Pow 105 j 
276 do pfd -- 938% 
426 Steel of Can.. 74% 
1477 Toronto Ry.. 75% 


*Ex-dividend. 


Hi 


: 1115 Grant Mot .. 1% 
30 do pfd .... 10 
35 Gras Chm pfd 103 
35 Gt Lks Towng 50% 
48 Jordan Mot...131 
805 McGraw T&R 2 
30 Miller Rubber 74 
55 «do pfd ..... 93 
70 Natl Refg.... 46% 
47 NOT & L. 6% pf 76% 
117 Ohio Bell pfd 99% 
80 Ohio Brass pfd 89% 
10 Paragon Refg 12% 
934 Peerless Mot. 50% 
261 Richman Bros 54 
226 Sherwin-W... 26% 
210 Stand Parts.. 8 
110 do pfd 2 
8 State B & T.169 
‘35 Stearns t.. 24% 
$60 'Torbnsn Axle 27 
195 Trumbull Stl. 22% 
10Union Mort...108 
86 Union Trust..176% 175% 175%—2 
202 Val Stmship..130% 130 130 +410 
484H J Walker... 3% 3 3%— % 
50 Youngstn S&T 66%  664%4ee 66%—1% 
105 464105 106 


BANKS 
30 Commerce ...185 
90 Nationale ... 
84 Montreal 
40 Royal 


183 

106 

216 — %&% 
198 pam, | 


$8.00 98.00 

97.80 98.10+.30 
99.80 100.05+.25 
99.80 99.90+4-.03 


21900 Can Loan "26 98. 60 
3400 6do een Wee 
6500 do - 100.10 

60200 Vict $9.90 

131750 99.90 $9.50 99.90+.15 

28600 . -+- 99.50 99.20 $9.60+.:10 
9150 -» 100.80 100.50 100.65 

143950 - 162.50 102.15 102.45+4-.05 

152300 <>. 100.45. 100.20 100.40+..15 

44800 0 -+« 105.20 104.75 105.20+.15 
1458 Price Bros:. &7% 

11200 Quebec Ry.. 70% 
6600 Wayagamack 80 
24100 Mont Tr Debs 78 


24 
169 


70 
80 
77 


PITTSBURGH 


STOCKS 


$11500 Clev-A Bag &s 102 191% 102 + % 
6000 Clev Rwy 5% 92 92 9 ly 
3000 Hanna Fur 8s 102% 1 
1000 NOT&L 5% '33 85 

59100 Peerls 5% nts.103 101 103 +2 
2000 W B&A RR Gs 82% 82% 82%+ % 


SAN FRANCISCO 


STOCKS 
Net 


High Low Last Chg. 
300 C Pack C com 77 76% 77 — %& 
25 E B We B pfd 60 60 60 —1% 
950 Considin Matin 1% 1% 1% * 
500 Gen Pet com..120 119 120 —l] 
521 Gt W Pwr pfd 958% %4 

450 Haiku Fruit . 35 
600 Haw Dom & S 43 
100PG &E ist pfd 87% 
105 do com 68 
100 Pac T & T pfd 88 
3800S O of Cal ...104 
210 Am! Oil 94 
20 Asd Oil 110 


Sales— 


a 

30 A W G Mach.. 

145 do pfd 
4618 Ark Gas 
1729 Carn L& Z.. 

100 Consol Ice .... 

20 Ge pte ..céccs 

235 Fireproof 

165 do pfd 

100 Hudson Mot... 
958 Lone Star Gas 

570 Mfrs LL & H... 
31600 Mt Shasta Min .28 

75 Ohio Fuel Oil.. 

560 do Sup 

630 Okla Gas 

275 Pitts Oil & Gas 9% 
2390 Salt Creek Oil a 

25 Sup Fire \[ns.. 

340 Tidal Osage O . 

90 Un Nat G -140 

10 West Penn pf, 844% 

28 W Penn Ry pfd 

244 West Airbrake 9 

105 West Elec 


Sales 


108% 103% 
94 9% 5 
110 110 —7 


2000 USLibist4\%s.100.08 100.08 100.08—.08 
8000 do 2d 4%s. 99.96 99.96 99.96—.02 
400 do 3d 4%4s.100.00 100.00 100.00+.02 
500 do 4th 4%8.100.20 100.16 100.16+ .06 
4000 do Vic 4%s.100.32 100,32 100.32—.1@ 
6000 Calhaw S 7s 102.75 192.75 102.75 .25~ 
4000 EF B Wa 5%s 97.50 97.00 97.00—.25 
1000 Gen Pet 7s..103.00 103.00 103.00 

4000 PacG&éE 5s.. 90.50 90.125 90.12§-.125 
95.00 W.75 95.00 


BONDS 


$7000 Bell Tel. Pa 78.107% 107% Yor: 

$200 Lib 3%s 99.92 99.92 99.9 

$400 do Ist 4%s..100.04 100.04 100.0426" 
$1100 do 2d 4%s.. 99.86 99.86 99.86+.04 
$350 do 3d 4%s.. 99.98 99.84 99.88—.02 
$350 do 4th 4%s8.100.02 100.00 100.02. 
$400 Vic 4%s ......100.38 100.30 100.38—.22 « 


*Ex-dividend. 
tCash. 


75 


SALT LAKE CITY 


STOCKS 
Net 


Sales / High nd last Ch'g 
600 Cardiff ... 94 90 — 4 
2071 Sil Kg Coa 2.15 2 bY 2.15 —.15 
1950 Tintic Stan 2.07% 1.97% 2.00 —,10 
2000 Colu Rex. 30 27% 30 + 3% 
600 Walker .. 3.20. 3.10 3.12%—.27% 


tBuyer’s option 60 days. 


KANSAS WHEAT SITUATION 

The wheat crop of Kansas will thresh 
out 120,000,000 bushels, according to the 
agricultural agent of the Rock Island 
road. In the eastern two-thirds of the 
State where cutting is well advanced, 
many fields will yield 20, and a few 30, 
bushels to the acre. The average will be 
about 17. In the western third wheat is 
coming out in splendid shape and cutting 
will be completed in 10 days. 


STEEL. CONCERN’S ACQUISITIONS 

SAN FRANCISCO, July 3—The Colum- 
bia Steel Company has acquired the coal- 
iron properties of the Utah Coal & Coke 
Company in Carbon and Iron counties, 
pag The merger is capitalized at $15,- 


Pa 


a ee an ee Oe 


May we send you 


* 


our new booklet describing many attrac- 
tive investments, several of which yield 
over Tht 


Our Correspondence Department, Main 
8600, will be pleased to mail it to you 
promptly. 


A 


Lee, Higginson & Co. 


Established 1848 
44, State Street, Boston, 8 


Higginson & Co. 


80, Lembard Street, London, E. C., 3 


SY 
New York 


Are You Going 
Abroad This Summer? 


We can assist you in procuring your 
passport promptly, in arranging for .. 
transportation, and in erga jes 
with a Letter of Credit. 


_ Reciprocal arrangements with our af bank- 
ing ooaneeyoumenet secure pecial c 
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_.. MOBILE 


. LEVEL BEST L. BEST HOE STORE 
“It serves res right’'——“‘On the square’’ 


ye eee reg SIT The. M. ‘Donner 


Bricf communications are welcomed, but the editor must remain sole judge of their r ae Deuvhin & Me “19 : ) oe 
I thig newspaper res bla apa aot : se : 
euitadility, and he does not undertake to hold himself or this newsp ponesi : 350 1 pr Web 
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for Men. 
Women and 
Children 


A Snuq Fit Under 
the Arch 


The well-designed shank is & 
distinguished feature of the Cant- 
jlever Shoe. The fitting is per 
fected by the flexibility of the 
shanpk, which, when the shoe is 
laced, conforms to the under-curve 
of the foot, 


EXPERT 


Cantilever Shoe Stores, Inc. 


Rooms 250-252 Phelan Bidg., Arcade Floor 
San Francisco 


Rooms 201-205 Henshaw Bidg., 14th and 
a _Oakland 


L. D. McLEAN CO. 


GROCERS 
1158 Sutter St. and 60 Geary St. 


FITTING ALWAYS 


Telephone 
“Prospect One” 


4 COLLEEN BRADY 
Smart Fur Garments 


Furs made into stunning advance styles. 
£24 Phelan Bidg., San neisco. Douglas 176 
PUBLIC STENOGRAPHER 
FANNIE F. EDINGTON 
714 Phelan Bldg. Garfield 406 


-—_—— 


Haight Street District, San Francisco 


W. M. Jones 


-HABERDASHER 
and HATTER 


1524 Haight Street 


~~ 


Phone Park 560 
MILDRED HAIR DRESSING 


and 


CORSET SHOP 
INA ERLENBACH, Prop. 


SHAMPOOING 
MANICURING CHILDREN'S HAIR CUTTING 
Open evenings Monday, Wednesday, Saturday. 
Phone Park 1585 1475° Haight St. 
BURNHAWM’S 

Ice. Creams 
1685 Haight St. 


Candies 
Tel. Park 5609 


Ocean Avenue District, San Francisco 
WILLIAM THE TAILOR 


Cleaning and Preming 
__ 1849 Ocean Ave. Randolph 4557. 


“WESTWOOD ELECTRIC Co. 


Electrical Appliances and Radio Equipment. 
1608 Ocean Ave. Randolph 121 


“THE INGLEWOOD SWEET SHOP 
AND' TEA ROOM 

F __1700 Ocean Ave., Randolph 4310 

‘RICHARD LEE ~eereeeses Furniture 


raperies made t 
Ye Upholsterer order. _Seageas ad has 
1881 Ocean Ave. Randolph 2880 


WEST PORTAL MARKET 


Quality, Cleanliness and Service 
Randolph 337 1540 Ocean Ave. 
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SAN JOSE 


Fine Statione 
WINCH & MAR 
80 South First Street 
San Jose. California 


Engrev 
Cetléren. 8 Books Fountain Pens 


H. R. BARDWELL 


ye tte AND WATCHMAKER 
Expert Repairing of all kinds. 
Complete Selection of Watches, Diamonds, and 
Jewelry moderately priced. 
92 S. ist St., San Jose, Calif. 


For Your Next Meal Serve 


Chatterton m Napkin Rolls 
isfying. 


OSE “GHATTERTON BAKERY 
wn bat 2 : 2d & San Antonio 


F. 'W. GROSS & SON 
DRY GOODS 
San Jose, California 
Phofe 1130 
EXPERT CLEANERS 
DYERS 
652 South First Street San Jose, Cal. 
Tef. San Jose 3757. 
88-92 FE. Santa 


ptoves, Shathens, Uphols Window Shades, 
Furniture, Draperies, ts, Rugs. 


SPRING’S, Inc. 


Est. 1865 


Home of Hart Schaffner & Marx Clothes 
Santa Clara and Market Streets 


W. C. LEAN—Jeweler 


Dismonds and Jewelry 
GIFTS THAT LAS 
‘aun First and San Fernando Sts., San Jose, Cal. 


PLETON & CO. 


Women’s Apparel Exclusively 
Suits, Coats, Dresses, Skirts, Waists 
COR. FIRST AND SAN FERNANDO STS. _ 


Golden West 
Cleaners’ <>°"° 


San Jose 60 
‘25'S. Third St. Cleaning and Dyeing 


CANDIES—ICE CREAM-—LUNCHEON 


L8on's 


SAW JOSE 


J 


#1 8. FIRST ST. 


In San Jose It’s 
HEROLD’S FOR SHOES 


18-26 E. Santa Clara Street Repairing 


OWL SHOE REPAIR SHOP 
ALL WORK GUARANTEE 
44 East San Fernando St. Phone San Jose 4522 


SAN-I-STONE : 
DRAIF BOARDS. Shower Walls and Floors 
 #E. C. SCHLOSSER 115 Hollywood 
Phone San Jose 4106-3 . 
GIMMEL HOUSE 


Bheet Music and Musical 
14 E. fan Antonio Phone San Jose 4192 


J. E. FISHER  fievnssce™™ 
LOANS and NOTE 


Lic 871 TENOGEA? PHER 
ures dieu, PaTTERBON, Hotel faeet 


SAN JOSE—Continued 


DR UITS—COATS—WRAPS 


ESSES—S 
—SKIRTS—WAISTS—SWEATERS 
We specialize in large sizes. 


She J 


EDWARD GROSS. Mgr. 


Chas. C. Navlet So 


Nurserymen Seedsmen 
Florists 
EVERYTHING FOR YOUR ,. 
HOME AND GARDEN 


20-22 E. Gan Fernando St., San Jose 


THE FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK 


San Jose, Cal. 
General Banking 


MASSA CHUSE TTS 


_ BOSTON : 


; 


DISTINCTIVE 
ETCHINGS 


for 


GREETINGS 


Folder type—deckle edge card 
and envelope. 


Third page blank: for your own 
name and expression. 


A. R. THAYER, INC. 


126 Massachusetts Avenue 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Adams & Swett Cleansing Co. 
Rug and Garment Cleansers 


Specialists on Oriental Rugs 
180 Kemble St., en Mass 
Establshed 1856 Tel. Rox. 1071 


FARMERS | 
“oan 


SAN JOSE, CAL. 


BRANCHES: 
Central Market 
8. ist Street, 


San Jose 
and Campbell. Calif. 


An exclusive Ready-to-Wear Shop 
for Women 


SAN JOSE, CAL. 


A, 


SAN J OSE’S BIG DEPARTMENT STORB 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


GEO. W. RYDER & SON 


Jewelers and Silversmiths 


Quality and Correct Prices 
3 E. Sante Clare Street 


STULL & SONNIKSEN 


WEARING ee a GOODS 


146-148 South. First Street, San Jose, Californias 
PHONE, SBAN JOSE 525 


Ice Cream and Candies 
96 Bo. @nd St.. San Jose, Cal. Phone 6, J. 4761 


Melvin, Roberts & Horwarth 
ond viene ar seg 


Fancy 
Desks, Chairs, 
164 SOUTH FIRST ST. 


SANTA CRUZ 
“Real Estate Exchange 


MARY JANE HANLY 
Santa Cruz, California 


' Seaside Storer. 
Dry Goods and Women’s Apparel 
Pacific Coast Furniture Co. 


LINOLEUM, RUGS, STOVES 
BEDDING SUPPLIES AND WINDOW SHADES 


STOCKTON 


“GHRELFALL ‘BROS. 


Kuppenheimer Olot . Mats and Furnishing 
489 E. MAIN STREET 
GOULD “The Light Man” 
Everything electrical for the home. - 
RADIO OUTFITS 
615 E. Main St. Stockton, Cal. 


YOLLAND & COMPANY 
Coal—ICE—W ood 


204 N. El Dorado &t. 


DRURY & BARTHOLOMEW 
GROOERS 


Avenue 
Telephone 314 


802 BE. Weber STOCKTON, CAL. 


FLORIDA 


TAMPA 
Women’s Fine Apparel 


We feature nationally advertised 
Merchandise 


Cracowaner’s 


GEORGIA 


ATLANTA 
Cable Piano Company 


82 and 84 North Broad Street 


Pianos, Inner Player Pianos, Victroles, Victor 
Records, Sheet Music, Musical Instruments, and 
Musical Merchandise of rat kind. Factory 
experts for tuning and repairs 


Geo. Muse Clothing Company 


Suitse—Overcoats—Hats—Shoes 
and Furnishings for Men and Boys 
CHILDREN’S HAIR CUTTING PARLOR 


$25 Broad St. . ROME, Tele. No. 82 


MA a 
Ronie’s Big HED, £088 © pete 


Established 1878 


151 W. Sante Clara St. |; 


_NEW MEXICO 


ROSENWALD'S 
Ladies’, Children’s and Men’ s Furnishings 
Corner 4th St. and Central Ave. 


J. A. SKINNER 
Willie-Nillie Cash & Carry Self Service 


205 8S. First Street 


_OREGON 


ie 


‘VIRGINIA. 


“GOOD ‘SENSE 
SHOES” 
Their Quality and Price, 
together with our excel- 
lent service, will surely 

please bed 


KNIGHT SHOE CO., Inc. 


842° Morrison, near Broadway’ 
PORTLAND, OREGON | 
The BEST in FOOTWEAR 


FOUR STORES 


EX Asalter SHOES 


270 Washington, 308 Washington 
270 Morrison and 862 Alder Sts. 
PORTLAND, OREGON,” 


HART SCHAFFNER & 


MARX CLOTHES 
For Men and Boys 


Hatters 


2 Stores 


5th at Alder Wash. at W. Park 


Philadelphia Van Matre-Howa:d 


oo <S Battery Company 


We recharge and repair 
all makes of batteries. 


48 North Broadwa 


Batteries Portland, 


NEW YORK 


NEW YORK CITY 


ie Olde English Restaurant 


14 East 44th Street 


‘OHLevinsow 


WOMEN’S AND MISSES APPAREL 


MORRISON STREET AT PARK 


Luncheon—Special Afternoon Service 
Dinner—A la Carte Throughout Day 


NATHAN H. WEIL 
INSURANCE 


842 Madison Ave. Tel. Murray Hill 6412 


McRAE ,PPETTICOAT PARLOR 


‘Lingerie That Fits’’ 
We make undies to your order 
Satie E. Mathes Emily K. Bard 
171 10th St., near Yambill, Portland, Ore. 


OREGON 


Open frome £1:89 a.m. to 7:80 p m. 


391 Washington St. 
ORTLAND. OREGON 


Luncheon 11:30 to 2:30 
Afternoon Tea 2:30 to & 
Dinner 5:30 to 7:30 
Mose BROADWAY-YAMHILL BLDG. 
Broadway at Yamhill Street 
Chater Main 630 


Qhota fo. as ay 


Norman Brothers 
Tailors 


Northwestern Bank Bldg., 
PORTLAND, Ore. 


KELLAR THE ART MAN. 


EXOLUSIVE ART FRAMING 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
Visit Our Gallery of Paintings 
450 WASHINGTON STREET 


Gtoves—sioslery—Umbrollag—Weistere rts and 
Underwear. Morrison Street, Post Ofies opposite 


JULIUS R. BLACK 


m. and h. h. sichel 
EXCLUSIVE HABERDASHER 
and Men‘s Hatter 
beta at West Park, 

rtland, Ore. 


The 
882 Stark Street. op rte. Ore. Pittock Block 


cy Florist 


TWO STORES 
328 and 348 Morrison St, 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


SPENCER CORSETS _ 171 19th St. 


Near Yamhill 
“Created for each individual’’ Portland, Ore. 


Concord or. - « « -« Portland, Ore. 
: roadway 7443 
raps, Dresses 
and - Gowns 
ion, 
Cloaks, Suits, Dresses, Waists, 


VIRGINIA 


Public Accountant Auditor 
INCOME TAX SERVICE 
? One Thirty, 
gut Tenth Street 
‘Own Sucre Always the new and 
par style conceptions 
for every 
occa 8 
Priced witb admirable restraint. 
th NORTHWESTERN BANE 
FLOOR BUILDING 
Skirts, Petticoats. 
The only difference is the price. 
POSTER XLOSs & SUIT CO. 
REYTHE, aan 


B. L. MORSER 
SIGNS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
70 W. Park St., at Oak Broadway 3521 


THEIVY PRESS «x x wayn\* 


FINE PRINTING 


_NORFOLK 


~ ANDREWS’ BAKERY 
Our Bread 
Is Made Twice Daily 
THE ECONOMY LOAF 


SR don’t have to throw it away—it is Good th 
t Day. Made toa standard not to a suies. 
‘223 W. 12th St. 137 W. Charlotte St. 
Phone 25059 hone 21 


House of Individual Service 


h Phones 


505 Union Ave, N. 


Mellemss Near Russell St., 


Correct Millinery Portland, Oregon 
- JOURNAL BUILDING 
BARBER SHOP 


: THE MALVERN SHOP 
. RELIABLE 


Glove and Hosiery House 


Men’s, Women’s and Children’s 


Journal Building, Portland, Oregon 
Suits Pressed 


85c 


104 Fourth Street 
Between Washington and Stark 


AUTOMOBILE REPAIRING 


All kinds of Machine and Blacksmith Work, 


* 153-155 Atlantic Street, Norfolk, Va. 


RICE’S 
844 Granby Street 


Women’s Distinctive Apparel 
Moderately Priced 


Acetylene Welding, Cylinder Grinding. 
H. B. BLACK 
W7th and Alder Streets Broadway 2681 


We specialize on our Pastries 
PANAMA RESTAURANT 


S.J. THOMAS & CO., INC, 
Fitting Footwear 
“Shoe sutistaction since 1865" 


109 Broadway Portland, Ore. 
A smile of satisfaction when you leave. 


HOSIERY 


The Surety Shop 


GALE-FORD COMPANY 


Incorporated 


Jewelers and Silversmiths 
229 Granby Street, Norfolk, Va. 


UNDERWEAR UMBRELLAS 
850 Morrison St., Btwn. Broadway and Stark 


YAMHILL LUNCH ROOM : 


Clean, Wholesome Cooking 
at Moderate Prices. 


855 Yamhill, Between Broadway and Park 


ENGRAVING | BR. F. PRESCOTT 


337 Northwestern 


. of 
STATIONERY Bank Bidg. 


Restaurant 


and Confectionery 
HOWARD'S, Inc. 


Furnishers. 


(CHMOND—Continued 


ranean DI CHMOND Continued 
Sydnor & Hundley 


Richmond, Va. 


Exclusive Furnishings - 


Our REPUTATION and SUCCESS are founted 
upon 


Character, Perseverance and 
Honesty 


VALUES DEPENDABLE _ 
PRICES NOT UNREASONABLE 


10% Discount on Most Cash Sales 
Home in RICHMOND of | 


Kuppenheimer 
Clothes 


JACOBS & LEVY: 
THE QUALITY’ SHOP - 705 E BROADSE 
CLOTHES, FIXINGS AND SHOES FOR MEN 
Also Bole Agents for 


Tweed-O-Wool 3073 rs 


Ladies’ Sport Department 


THE CENTRAL 
NATIONAL BANK 


Make this “Your Bank” 


SAVINGS AND COMMERCIAL 
ACOOUNTS SOLICITED. 


The Central National Bank, 
Corner 3rd and Broad Streets. 


**Friendly Banking Service just where 
you want it. 


Incorporated 
MAIN AND BELVIDERE STREETS 


Fireproof and non-fireproof storages 
for Household Goods 


Vaults for Silverware 
WANTED 
Monitor readers to make the 


VIRGINIA TRUST CO. 


Executor in their wills. 

This plan is considered by many men 
to be safest and most economical. 
INTERVIEWS INVITED 
821 E. Main Richmond, Va. 


MKAUFMANN'S 
READY-TO-WEAR 


for Women and Children Exciu- 
sively. Specialty Shop Service 
Spells Sure Satisfaction. 


a and PRINTING 


end us your films and your prints will : be 
cane within 24 hours. The very best 
of work only, and the lowest prices. 
man will lad to outfit you and show you 
ed Complete awe always of Kodaks and 
3. 


914 EB. Main St., Richmond, Va. 


Old Holland Market 


1325 W. Main Boulevard 2710 
Smithfield Hams 


Fresh Meats, Poultry and Fish 
Fruits and Fancy Vegetables 
Entrusted to Our Care and Nourished by Our 
Compound Interest, Your Dollars Grow, 


WEST END BANK 
1800 W. MAIN STREET 
BRANCH—LOMBARDY NEAR BROAD 
©. B. Fitzwilson H. F. Ryder 
Ryder Dry Cleaning Co. 


CLEANING, DYEING and PRESSING 
421 8. Harrison 8t. Phone Ran. 450 
SELECT A REFINED 


FROM 


SCHW ARZSCHILD’S 


SILVERWARE—JEWELRY—NOVELTIES 
2nd at Broad Street 


FUEL OF ALL KINDS 
Samuel H. Cottrell & Son 


Our Standard—‘‘Best Quality Only” 
1108 W. Ma W. Marshall Street Phone Mad. 


ECLIPS LAUNDRY 


gf a 
W. H. Jenks WIRING 


LIGHTING FIXTURES 
619-621 E. Main Street Phone Mad. 


1007 W. Broad. ast” HARDWARE 


1607 W. 
H. net PLEASANTS 


“GEORGE W. THOMAS” 


FINE SHOES 
Monticello Hotel Norfolk, ‘Va, 


BROAD STREET BANK. 
Sixth and Broad 


YOUR PATRONAGE SOLICITED © 
“It’s the Savings that Count” 


an 
JEWELRY PORTLAND, OREGON 


403 Morrison St.. PORTLAND, ORB. 


NIKLAS & SON 
Florists 


HORN’S ICK CREAM 
IT’S QUALITY 


On Sale at Dealers 
Where Quality Counts! 


PRINTING pi bts st. Pe 


BOYER PRINTING ng 
rtland, Ore 


WwW reciate This Opportunity of Extend 
Oar ‘Belttiont Service to Monitor Readers. ing 


Quality 


WINKS’ HARDWARE 


215. GRANBY 


City Bank & Trust-Co. — 


ST., NORFOLK, VA. 
Solicit Accounts 


14th and Washington 
Service 


Walk-Over Boot Shop 


Dial 22761 


ELITE 


CLEANING AND DYEING CO. 


.Quality and Service with Courtesy . 


842 Washington 125 Broadway 


Morgan Bui 
PORTLAND, 


303 Granby Bt. 
Reside 


$11 Duke e Bt. 
FLORIST 
J. NEWTON 
P : Store 24548 


nee 34568, | 
Member Florist Telegraph Delivery 


WILLIAMSEN & BLIED 
Painting and Decorating 


93 11th St. Near Stark 


ee eee 


72 Broadway 


KING BEE 
“World’s Greatest yearn Plu 4 


820 E. “Grace : 


Complete stock of Kodaks and Films 


Kodak Developin 
Zanol « “Quality First” Product 


Food Fret ABBOTT Fudéings 
Flavoring Extracts Household and 


Bivd. 225 Toilet Articles: 


Sheff's Syrup 


Trial Can 25c Tel. Bvd. 308 
Furnace Repairing J. H. DELANEY 
PLUMBING ™ 3.eau0" 
SAN DERS—THE CLEANER 
DYEING, CLEANING AND PRESSING 
119 East Main. Mad. 3138-W 


FLORIST—J. L. RATCLIFFE 
209 “_ BROAD STREET 


Painti 
POLLARD 
Raw. 2882-J 


eel 


Interior Deion Paperhanging 


3215 Carolina Ave. 
¥ ABERDEEN 
Maxwell & Chalmers 


2 ih 
| 113 W, 


“Gloss Steam ‘Laundry Co., Ine. 


LINDNER * LEITCH 
| OMB OF MAX-I-MUM CANNED GoopDs, 


* 


@ 


OS Fg SAE eT 
oe oe Oo, 


The Bell Book & StationeryCo. 


ELECTRICAL - 


i 


At 516 Union Street 


“ABE 
NATIONAL BANK 
__ Federal yr Bank me 
PAYETTE MUSIC HOUSE 
815 E. Wishkah St. 
VICTOR AND BRUNSWICK | 


BLYTH & BLYTH, Inc. 
Good Clothes for Men 


ABERDEEN CENTRALIA 


‘BELLINGHAM _ 


GEO.E. LUDWIG 
WATCH EXPERT 
Watches and Fine Jewelry 


1250 Elk Street 


THE MELODY SHOP 


Columbia Grafonola and Records 
Sheet Music 
207 W. Holiy S8t., Bellingham, Wash. 


- 
é 
a). ae 
Phone 629 


204 West Holly, Bellingham, Wash. 


H. J. CROCKETT 
GROCERIES 
707 Irving Street 


Phone 644 


Morse Hardware Co. 
Home of the Great Majestic Range 


-— 


wa guarantee to Hand Sim Men's Shirts 
when so orde 


WEN 


MEN’S rie LAUNDEY 
cnoral Laundersts including “Wet Wash 
wW. F, LARNE 


Watches, Diamonds, Jewelry 
Expert Watch Repairing 
Jewelry Made to Order 


419 PIKE ST. SEATTLE 


Two Pants Suits for Men 


The Extra Pair Double the Wear 


$25 $30 $35 | 
Men’s and Boys’ Furnishings 
and Hats 


TAILORED READY CO. 
401_ PIKE STREET _ -__- SEATTLE 


FURNACES 


Installed, Repaired and Cleaned 


CORNICES, SKYLIGHTS VENTILATING 
TAR R AND GRAVEL B ROOFING 


FINLAY & ROBB, ine. 


90 Lenora &St. SEATTLE 
Main 6395 Loose Leat res 


WARD'S BINDERY; 


Bookbinding, Paper Ruling, : 
Gold Embossing 


1516 THIRD AVE., SEATTLE 
BAKER BRO.’S CO. 


PIANOS PHONOGRAPHS 
TUNING AND REPAIRING . 


Eliott 3967 
1609 Third Ave. 


#@. A. CROUCH 


“Seattle 


SECOND Avé. at Union 
MAIN 0663 
SEATTLE 


1525 Srd Ave. =e Ell, 4857 


ilk underwear 
ilk hosiery 


ilks 
atins 


Howell Tatum Tire Company 


Brunswick Tires 
ACCESSORIES—VULCANIZING 


a37 BAST PIKE STREET 


1 
Phone East 14 SEATTLE 


CORSETS 
A model for every ae Back 


Front Lace 
Corsets Cleaned and. Re 


MRS. G. CLEMENTS 


800 Haight Bidg., Seattle, Wash. Main 6170 


\STORES TCOMPAN 


GROCERS 
Jones-Thurlow Company 


RIGHT PRICES GOOD GOODS — 
ourteenth and East Pine 8Sts., SEATTLE 
; EAST .378 


BROOKLYN near Co. 


4588 University Way. aa 89. 


Acme EndravingCa Ca | 


ENGRAVING DESIGNING 
ELECTROTY PING 
1619 Westlake Ave. SEATTLE, U. 8. A, 


General Printing Co. 
'. WILLARD E. TAYLOR 


Commercial & Job Printing; 


605 Pacifie, Bldg. Seattle 
a Main 1356 


Catalogs Booklets 
ACME-PRESS 
19 Third SEATTLE Main 1997 


STEWART MAILING LIST CO. 


Multigraphing—Printing—Addressing 
Mailing Lists of Every Character in the 


Northwest. 
Hinckley Bidg. Main 5530 


SEATTLE 


Merchants Printing Co. 


ADOLPH CAHEN, Prop. 
“We want your business”* . 


® 
72 ¢ Columbia Street MAin 0677 SEATTLA 


-_™ Bock Misses Shop 


IN OUR NEW HOME 
Also for the Grown-Ups 
Eliot 1924 Seattle 


WHITCOMB LUMBER CoO. 


Wholesale 
Fir and Cedar Lumber and Shingles 
WHITE BUILDING SEATTLE 
If You Need a New Wardrobe Call on 2 


WINONA 


518 — Street. Women’s Beautiful Apparel, 
8 , at remarkable ces. 


ACME LAUN DRY 
= TSectalan,  Ote., beaut done. 
1101 Bast Spring St. SEATTLE EAat 2290 
ALT M S GOOD SLOTHES 

Street, Main 5654, Seattle. 
TAILOR TO MEN 


PANTORIUM DYE WORKS, Inc 


* " . a 4 ~ - 
: . " 2k . bt Saw . bie Tae” SAT | Si et aay " iy 
Tr. meee RE RAE BaP, ene ho MERE Le Ake OME GR Mee & ole eee = i 
Aa Dees ea Beh , aks Vat Pgh Pee o> R 


BARBER SERVICE 


Attractive to the Man Who Cares 


BRUSHES STERILIZED ANEW ; 
FOR EVERY PATRON 2B: 


FRED BRUBAKER 


NEW WASHINGTON HOTEL 


Sells First Class Groceries 
4838 University Way. Kenwood 0896 


cepeemerteeeeedl 


_ TAILOR 
T. J. ONBIL 
PANTAGES BLDG.. 


TACOMA 


“ALL ROADS LEAD TO 
RHODES” 


Full and Complete Stocks of 
Dependable Apparel and All 
Requirements of the Home 


Rhodes Brothers - 


Broadway Eleventh Market 
TACOMA 


| Washington 
Tool and Hardware Company 


BUILDERS’ HARDWARE, TOOLS, 
cmon HARDWARE 


Spalding Athletic Supplies: - 


928 Pacific Ave. 


Tacoma, Wash. 
-FEIST & BACHRACH. 


HIGH CLASS 
DRY GOODS 


and Ready-to-Wear Men’s Furnishings . 
Kayser Silk Underwear and . Gera, 
| Ee ana LS 


BARRY’S HAT Box. 
MILLINERY | 


Exclusive But. Not Expensive 
74 ST. HELEN’S AVE... TACOMA 


McDONALD SHOE CO. 
High Grade Footwear 


All standard makes such 
Fiorshetm, Bostonian, Dorsthy Ds & 
aud childres, 


include Linens,{| — 


18 


Classified Advertisements — Europe ae 


European Advertising Office, Amberley House, Norfolk Street, Strand, pat ; 
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St. Neots, Huntingdon . const ot water: le lease s' years S10 | | ‘THE PHOENIX PRESS CO. | SC a 
Gea : tinge premiim aad 8 Hosiery” ~ Corsets |x : a recreates earn. — 
— mee | bremium. BOOKER, Fiat 4, 41 rtfeld Gar-| 
aS .. one raished” fat. large double Underw Ear Gloves | NIT a ) 
sitt kitchen, ‘ | 
MRS. “SLEIGH, hag 6 ‘Northmoor oad A “oxte ds in | Plea sing Variety os. The "Blossom Shop ; E. HA ARD I NG: 
POO POPULAR PRICES — ait vost ceny it With Flowers” Winaer of § Championships. and 50 Geld Medals. 


WANTED—Country house and few acres to buy; | «>, Service, St Goods and V Speciality. 
arom d goes rtting-teamee. Bor K-20, The CBre Make Shopping wtieaswe "| Manitoba Motors Ltd. Biscuit ‘Bread. 
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t ssonomical STORES in Yoviahive for alt 


? 


rooms, 3 good sitting-room 


tian Science ce Monitor,12 Norfolk St., tirana W. C.2. | ) . : ’ is 
REQUIRED to rent a small isbop or balf shop, Visit Us. FORD CAR DEALERS Send a p. ¢. and we will call 


itable fan eedlework bus.; living aceo q 

dation if =: in or near Chelsea, Apply ER- 267 _Maryiand ‘Street Phone Sher. 744 Acocks Green 
g 15. BRANCH ; ) 

Small Heath 


FaFist tunfuralabed)_or slte. of a cane and’ worthy’ Mesterpieces ofl s opemest ere nition 
ail i f 4 ; -SITECTS ' . ‘ ve . : ' <a 
WANTED bath Soe Pong two aaevere. : 76. . Main St. @ Ave. SHOPS Hay Milis gets abe eee Pee — | | 
MISS EADY, 43 Beresford ‘Road, Highbury : Yardley ; bi ; ds at the at, the lowest anit 
A first class School sap = some | N._ 4. aes i T mori / . : , pay catalogus, Special 

80 acres of beautiful park, pleasure : onge oron : —_ 

grounds, woods by River — Pega- aT oF Sic THE FOR INSURANCE : , 

liarl dapted t i the advantages re . i, 
war Soatie oelSt educations fem| , areeptee mee wre commences | yy AN TORONTO ENGLAND _ sony ' MONTEITH, daseuTON. & MONTEITH, Ld, 

earliest ages to the University. Indi- ne hes + : G. B AZELEY SMITH GENERAL DRAPERS AND | COMPLETE HOUSE FURNISRERS ci 
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a Incorperated 1855 ae _BLAGDON -ON-MENDIP 


cial facilities afforded for development nap fa 2% pbe , : 
of outdoor interests and activities, car-| sien, tirenis fog 7 Savings and New Street, Bitmingham . Telagrame: Pramation. Leeds 


pentry and engineering. The €NViITON~ | utes from rail. Prifucandes a i E me ES | 
ment is typical of what is best in Eng- cent light included) and Fe 58 Mount Household Accounts ' SOP Maske. Specially attractive rates for motor cars. _ ao Re — = vas <== A ES = = —— 


lish country life, enabling students (e€5-/ paix Road. Ealing, W. Pd 7 . . : 
: SPECIALLY INVITED gf ——— . MRS. B. EADES. 7 
= ep pf aw, % _ LONDON—Continuea i 


ecially those from abroad) to acquire; = ? 
what they need of English life and} | BUSINESS nn — ene ene a Z . ve 
—— sa LORDON shoe masntusteeing caste, PS: CAPITAL $5,000,000 Sambi nie Teel GLASS, CHINA, ANWAMITANT( PEARSALL S 
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London, S. W. 7. Street. Strand, W. C. 2. La lke Li Blagdo : SHOWROOMS 
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For full particulars apply to the Prin- “EXPERT French teacher. trained ned phoneticien. es Ah 9p Posey Ba a acy hedday ‘aves, Wells Berkswell Coventry. depots end branch 
Yessin student, open to. engagement. oF = : lo parts of 
pra home farm; illustrated tariff on : LEEDS : 


cipals, Miss Malin and Miss E. F. university; to wavellers. Abel atti fE ay ' , ns ga etc.; excellent cuisine and service; Saas et 
e Faiue  ] . ‘ . 
Hope-Waillace. 72 Upper Gloucester Place, weWa ni Toronto, Ont. Phone Park 5280 applicatio = BOLTON | : | P E A R S A LL Lta. 


N SING , ; 

Goathland School for Girls on the SUMMER ACCOMMODATIONS | Bs | aa ” , SCHOLES & SCHOLES : _| Head OBces: eth, 1008 
Yorkshire Moors “SUMMER HOLIDAYS—Apply to the SERVICE N eee oe _____ BEXHILL-ON-SEA ! Lanes & GENTS noe | CO | ee egy Warmer Foew Bask wees 

TLEMEN’S ODTFITTIN 


“Cambridge Senior Lo Modern, Hewes) Sonat geeeetetae ewe ADVERTISING AGENCY SOUTH ‘VIEW Felson CARRIAGE PAID [rect tends to countty stations « epecial thetere 
“BOLTON : - For Factories, Engineers, Workshops, — sallcited, 
etc. Motor Oil for Private Users and . MAISON ODETTE 


Cambridge wars cal and Matriculation Brompton Road, _Knightsbridge, © . Ww.8 
Standard. eae comin aneenerareanenrer Sw oe a aa nemo 
Entire Charge of Girls Whose Parents Are Abroad. POST WANTED oe “8 ne _1¥ ER eS en PRIVATE HOTEL 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE BRANCH - I routine, ts : i, MARINE MANSIONS eA 
— Fo gy at + wnat “get tung. invervieming ‘appiicesta; gut k and ac- your order to the : * : Garages in 1, 6.and 12-galion tins aad < “eee 
respi neal rurate at dquregs these rears “‘aaking’” cspetl.| PURITAN LAUNDRY, Limited | ,,Bzctllest poston facing the "Shige room tor ant taennnee| 1 BERTOIS, ee 


TH" Graystones. Goathlaud, Yorkshire: or | ¢n¢e: typing. Bor K-O4. The Christian Science COLLEGE 814 | AE A ag | Country House Board-Residence THE VICTORIA OIL CO. 2 \. Artistic Hats 


Grayetones. ent enns, on. or te A 12 Norfolk St., Strand 
2 Ea EX-SCHOOLMASTER. and headmaster’s sec- Migs ob: D. WAINWRIGHT Telephone No. 152 ~ 1, COOKRIDGE 8T., LEEDS 


MILDURA TORQUAY | retary seeks employment pened tor statistical 1710 Royal Bank. Bulging E. HUGHES d Casual Visitors . | 
—— : arage, aw 
PURVEYOR OF HIGH CLASS MEAT ge South Weald. Brontw wend. Eaten range E.O. ROBE RTS 


* re oly 6 other presage and 1 small a 
vidual coaching where necessary. Spe- 


j “ 

’ 

| esatnnatnesensnapenstnareneneasoenatrsease PA OS LO A TONNE et CARTE A Nr A Ne ae 
. 


Home School for Girls 3 Box Sg gag Monitor, 
Medern education. Lar airy house. Concert lorfols St., Strand, Setar Sackville Road 
ball. Gymnasium. oe acres. garden. Lovely WANTED EMPLOYMENT—Ofice, <= son wed WN V | ee BEXHILL-ON-SEA 
playing elds. Waller” jralke. | Bathing. ceptiot experienc of ysed to couteal Bignes VANCOUVER, RIG on ESTATE AGENT ) 

Miss ters — * ons. on. N.j; ce ; , en | 4 
Saxusie-oaena LADY TEACHER, trained graduate with ex- . Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Tailor Amateur Photogra aphers! ) ey ! WESTBOURNE GROVE 
on ynace arranged erin nistory, Reply Wes K-30, ‘Toe Cnrltias FORD AND We haves uilled Biall aod MISS MANN aatit 

sto ~S-. s ? , 
HOME school ee BLOTT 3 aw ars aches e "Monitor, 12 Norfolk § St. Strand, W. C. 2. |, \Eversley none Bexhill-on-Sea We otter a and properly, fitted : aa + For Best ol peg 
HILL-ON-SE 3 County Arcade, Leeds 


are abrosd. I A. Hons. (Lon- ien 
don), Cambridge Training College S K.| “ WELL educated young lady i. oppor: | LINCOLN CARS moderate prices 3 
 RLO osition of trust, prefer- : MR. ERNEST SH E -A THER Write for a Postal Ban” ase #. a, a . Ladies’ and Children’s Outfitter OROCERE J wi: Bo PLE Blom 


kx oppor- hippos a: 


_ OTTAWA, ONTARIO 


TT, Bedford Kindergarten College. tunity to train for some 
igners; conversational elocution for speaking in 
public. Apply to Migs FISHER, Hogarth | “GA PABLE cook-housekéeper wanted — The Clarke & Stuart Co., Ltd. SeeanNNE iuiieerteaen cult: clove ses all accessories. sess theeaie High iene C@tumier east 
, AP * kh The Lowest Prices Consistent With Latest styles at po ay moderate prices. F rank Brov v" n, Ltd. 
ntire charge if desired. Principal, Miss Barnes. | Scotland. 
." 5 Res to oisture and General Excellence 
Exams. Tennis. Miss Dunstan. L. R. A. M. (Reg.) | 5)..., A LODGE 
: =~ Sateen TAILOR ; 
RED ) HIGH! iat ees | ‘Brery Make "and Quality 
. MISS &. EVELYN SPENCER, %® BB. A. MM. 
(piano); trained Royal Academy, London, and AID TO TRAVELERS _ Specialists in Men’s and Women’s Wrist Watches| “Red Went cue ge ag ga en : 
: Agents—J. Armita 
ge cece ae | ne Sore See) ere iy ‘ANNIE ER 72 | 480-496 GRANVILLE STREET, Corner PENDER shopping center and 
— : mou 
David Spencer , Ltd. MIRS_WALKER._Eropeseties. STATIONERY **Phons 24085. Leeds Leeds. TeL Chiswick 1855 - 

aus ; on een ret Ge ‘ 
AUSTRALIA | CANADA General Department Store Oh and silver. 138 High St., Bromie ) + - Cooper & Co.’s Stores 
te uc Gane oF Gunes The Ingledew Shoe Co. — BOSCOMBE _| Decorators, House Repairs & 5ON, E04 “masi"gs| FURNITURE UPHOLSTERY provildilis:” Yeeal® 


SINGING LESSONS. also coaching in French | 2>ly in Landon. Box K-28, The Christian Stience ‘ le St. V B.C Ageat and Valuer. oe tee ¢ without any trouble. - Millinery, Hobes, Costu Ongerclothing 
= Tealiss songs; French private lessons and Monitor. 12 Norfolk Street, Stran 1291 Granville St., Vancouver, B. C. Auctionse ‘son gears focal bus ms sp oe Fn ee Postal Dep. v. E. F. WALKER, “MAD AGGE meee go BARNES wn BARERY AN ‘AND BMF ones 
conversation classes; lessons in English to . Bexhbill- on-ties 68, Preston. St.. Bright | - 
POST VACANT | a6 BE Serebene 351 : kodak Specialist. Full range of Cameras and| * 
-. 8. tomed country houses, jam, cakes, scones, 
SOUTHLANDS, The Paragon, Blackheath, S. tc.;_ household eight. Appl wins. Commercial Stationers and rk. MISS GRAY, 58 Wickham Ave., 
gS Home School for Gitls (boys under 9); | THOMAS, Blackwood, Auldgirth, Dumfriesshire, Prisheie:  esdiliaiinie Bexhill. : QSTEVENS ais AND. ‘PASTRY : 188 GATHORNE TERRACE, LEEDS o, Church §t., Kensington, W. 8. Phone Park 4448 ' 
, emeal Bread is not Purtty ) 
WANTED—For August-September - Site S. B. GILLATT 
_ QUEEN'S College. Weybridge. Surrey. Board- | 1.) ‘atter three children, 11, 10 an School Supp BOURNEMOUTH 10, Upper Hamilton Road, Prestonville, Brighton nuine ersia R gS 
ine nd day school for itis. Madera education, | AS GLEY, 21 Murray Road, Northwood, Bid: 550 Seymour Street VANCOUVER, B. 0, | 0---seen nnn ppst "P.O. Telephone No. 190 LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN'S n Av 
CHILD’S nurse wanted for baby and little O B ALLAN Private Hotel 60 Bru 
_MUSICIANS _ ee + ae . Hove. Tel. 2908 Hove. The MISSES CRABBE, | ____14._Basinghall_ Street, LEEDS | 
EEN : Farm Road. Bickley, Kent. : z Bove. _Tel. 2998 Hoy BE. — 
Farm Roa “The House of Diamonds” First Class Boarding House - ———————————————————— Oo B S A Bicycles aa Miter Bicycles Repairs Executed on the Premises 
* + . . 
ist teacb i oducti tats UR IN AL W R 
‘ ‘aay eg oc exltere ‘200 plane orte: mod. | UNIVERSITY WOMAN “helps travellers te ree ee ee Pho oP or pf nan o Rowr ga ably situated in.a guiet, secluded spot, in own e& Sons D B & L IGHT 
pply K-20. The Ch petian Science Monitor, 12 Paris; chaperoning. APP 480-1 1 ay, minutes "a dole “ae BROMLEY, KENT Tel. YORK ener -LEEDS (Proprietor, A. &. Allwright) ; 3 
-20, r or e Ne , . urntim Gree 
Nortel Street, Strand,  C. 2. Upper Glouc ester Place. 3 N ° " traws. Payennege Road. Ba d. Bourbe- UMB RE LLAS” ao BASHFORD Repairs and Accessories Provision Dept.. t., 20, Saran 104 5 Terrace. 
th, 5. Wee at. Bromiley PRINTING & STEMPRIDGE & CO.,Ltd. | Grocery Sask. 38, Turnham Green Terrace. 
Choice Silver Epergne |. At “Gainsborough” 
2 I gh Restaurant Fish Dept.. 57, Turnbam Green Terra 
By Countries and Cities _ VANCOUVER SC RBSTEN [LUN CHT © “SugpogagnRepanrene | ee a aS cRage gree Toren 
ae 1770 Also Refreshment and Light Suppers. Hyde Park. Léeds. DEVONSHIRE SUPPLY STORES 
45 - Made for a great-niece of PAYNE FRANKLAND Se See | Farms. Honiton & Colyton, Deyos 
Queen Anne, A DIYG JeWRLLER for ee in gold : 
Service Price £150 eiteees erry LIVERPOOL — #3 . Wee 
7 Quality vavee Geavies . as ; 68-74 Brompton Road 
Meader, Jeweller Bromley and Sevencaks _ Telephone Wavertree 189 Pp 
Groceries. Bakery. Fruits and ‘tows, 
Brushware. 
| one Telephone No. 546. Bet. 1809, | 34, Heathfield Ra. Phone Bromley 1264 Poultry. Game. Fish. § Confections. 
y QUALITY FOOTWEAR Ladies’ Novelties BOYS’ CLOTHING of high grade manufacture HAULAGE 
LUNCH ORDERS DELIVERED PRSREETLE 
16° Years in Sarile Row, London, W. ree” & complete school outfits at a rs . 
. PARCONG, 36.490 High Se, Bromey. Kest| HERBERT HUGHES; [aise melas, | 


666 Granville St., Vancouver, B. C. 
ee promo ne ne re is con- | : . as bh TAYLOR & GALPIN IKONMONGER—J. i: MOET SROpCn 657, Smithdown Road, Liverpool, 
i. La a4 Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s 25 Widmore Road & 41 1 Marons Hill | Estimates tor Reco overing and Repairs. “Ve Olde English Kose. 
gh ulage. 


ne —— 8 yok agony dent, Grn fl Fral TAILOR ARTHUR ALLEN, PRINTER.. Bs : 
‘Clean Newspaper’ for the ‘Home, Devoted to inane wiih roti Mest. Weetbourne | a1 night? Bomiee” Kent EDITH HIBBARD 6 Holland Street, Kensington 
ie HATTERS, HOSIERS OUTFITTERS _MILLINERY, GOWNS, | “Ye Home Made Shoppe” 
Exclusive Costumiers and |-—— . “y ‘og : BLOUSES and LINGERID Lancheous. Light Refreshments, Dinaase 
Milliners MADAME CAMPBELL “ea CHELTENHAM_ : ie 26 7 tt Street, Li , a Home CAKES, “a: 
LTD. BOARD AND RESIDENCE—One or two ladies THIERRY — Peas il 


received as guests in sunny home on “s 


575 Granville St., VANCOUVER, B. C. ; wear ¢ “oF 
anville UVER, B Court Dressmakers FATLon near wpa tee ah ling , terse 8 Bold espe a 
10s. 


__Court, and Military Bootmakers. _ 


Fine F oot wear: 


Fine Period Furniture Te RS ois MISS ©. BARTLETT—FLORIST 
| Tailors Furriers Milliners owers, Bulbs, Roses. Floral Destens. RICHARD JEFFREYS 


M Ww . THE PR PROMENADE. o8, Bold Serese 
en omen THE LADIES’ STORE Westover House, ‘Bournemouth | | a re 


We are experts tine comet | S'PEWART & COMPANY | #17 anings Su.'W. Vancouver, 8. & | FWizxins be aeteareeca"-"~yemehen 


te 


Children Exact Reproductions 


Gtting of footwear dnd have « : pe abun ae ri 
Rideau Street CLUBB & STEWART, Ltd.; 0. eS 192, 014; BOARD AND. {RESIDENCE — Refreshments, HOLGATE’S disiein pet Bisa beth ri & Wei pee ie rae 


reputation for value which we re tcards, con open 
appreciate more, than the busi- Men’s and Boys’ Fine a1 Commercial’ Re. Lg Branches: Eondays,’ J.P. HERBERT 8 West st Cromer. | IRONMONGERS 


ness it brings. A trial is a oa hy Clothi d SPECIALITY: BATH BUNS 
solicited. Thr | ing and Furnishings P NEW PREMISES ards ~ SONS 
4 | — 315 Hastings Street, West VANCOUVER BELVEDERE CROYDON i Eberle Street and Leather Lane, off Da Dale Street Mary. Richa sippass 


CALLAGHAN & SON \ 1 : Cuthbhertaarn Y- Co Ltd Private tesldentiat hotel, sitested eee | -TF YoU PURCHASE On eae Moderate  ‘ LINGERIE 
395 George Street,Sydney, Australia 110-113 Sparks Street erteon Bg fy light; tari on diieation ta’ ths YOUR CAR LONDON ts __ofi Sota. gt "W, and risnsatiy arcade 


High-Class Men’s Furnishings resident proprietors, Mr. and Mrs. Drawbridge. 


RAINE AND | HORNE | + ibys cage ase Sole Agents “Jaeger Pure Wool” BOURNEMOUTH. W. "You ensure the best of service Gladola Restaurant J. GREGG & CQ., Ltd. 


. » r D 8; Dn , 
SYDNEY, "AUSTRALIA oe BESTE, Glenville A. Collins Engineers Ltd. winter: comfortable taiag i own, ierounda; Moores Presto Motor Works Ltd. (Close to Bond St. Tube Station) e Made jo SheGield 
- MONTORNEYE, UNDER POWER AND CONSULTING ENGINEERS TORS, Roseneath, Weet Clift Ke | North End, Croydon : Special Lunche: 2s | E iesse Sere vets 28 Kensington 
Rents and Taterest, Etc... Collected pte - , yak Bag, gets oe oo Aw *othgy us Eee GLENROY HALL Phones Crordon 2674 ond 2925. | HOME MADE CAKES, Gi SCONES ) C CLE DEPOT 
ESTATES MANAGED ——_—— | 850 Hastings W. ancouver, B. 0. PRIVATE HOTEL, BOURNEMOUTH - Dinner. Table d'Hote, 8s. 6d. aa ae ore 
YOU WANT Situated on the West Cliff. & minutes from Also 4 Riceneed ‘ - Reed 
om gs COAL — MINES | pier.\'Winter Gardens, Shops, “and places at | __ GA'TESHEAD-ON-TYNE PICNIC BOXES. Opes Sundays 12:45-0 : one beatin ta tecn~ 


PRINTING us oe 
"STATIONERY ‘J. & T. Ballantyne, Limited WM. GRAY = For Good Printing ECONOMYIN DRESS" ee 
BOOKBINDING | £0 Elgin Street Phone Q 144] | _48_Metropolitan Bidg.. Vancouver, B. ©. : ROBERT KELLY, LTD. Pp! Be By) Mines Bo oat SPANIELETTA REST AURANT 


St. Michael's Road, Ss 
Oe eae t. West’ to be Dry Cleaned like 


We will serve you faithfully, and at a MARPOLE COAL CO t 
. . LIFE, BOURN GATESHEAD 
moderate » Ltd WESTCIIFS, BOURNEMOUTH Tol. 88 Gateshead. Established 1840 J. FAREY & Co. for Light Refreshments dnd Luncheons 


price. i 
WILLIAM BROOKS & CO., Ltd. | SUTHERLAND & PARKINS COAL Winter Meréens and ces, Ure, Bear) = <n ——— 7 South Molton Street, Loudon W. ___20,_ Orchard St., W. 2. 
. ~~ ° elephone $843 yfair. = ; 


rae cncpoe my gpg HIGH-CLASS. CAMERAS WELLINGTON COMOX — mere sili 
W. NICHOLSON axp_ FHOTOGRAPEIO SUFFLIES __ | 001 itain_ street Somer e| eS MOUNT, aiagpntna | BUILDING, ALTERATIONS AND| SAWYER'S STORES LTD. 
HIGH-CLASS TAILOR AND WEAR Gardén Electric Light FE Ae RS Phone 1706 Park 
No, 8A Castlereagh Street, SYDNEY _ MASSON’S CAMERA and cage LTD. re ee onitage or és pian te PROTHE fu SONS Oil, Hardware, China and Glass 
, ee Let Pg Bw: developing and and rinti |__ Superior Priva Private pao Bg (with Board) LOTUS. DELTA Phone whee N. W. 6 84 Bigh St. ee 
VALE & PEARSON SHOES 610 Granville Street VANCcOOVER CRAG HALL, Private Hotels. WEST CLIFF. | K. QUEEN... |“aas ae cmp. "Beaitery Work. /_-=F- 


PRINTERS AND STATIONERS ? Beautiful situatic ood public rooms, over ‘ 
FRED L. TOWNLEY 40 vedrooms, elec. lighting. separate tables, ocd -_ SHOES A. E. THRUSSE ; 
2, Castlereagh &t.. Pram from Hunter St.| | 8 ASK ATOON, s ASK. : / ROBT. M. MATHESON gi air aad ea or 12) er GO S E E D B R O Ss. GROCER Yr. mad Essen Man 


Te —— ——— — a rie ARCHITECTS 
{INSURE WITH AN AUSTRALIAN COMPANY WE 825 Homer Stree Vancouver, B. C. M d F,. Egerton Props. | - : 8 Crown Street OIL DE 
THE VICTORIA a 2 SrON URDY’S oo eeteewel” mean ~ Halifax 18, Coulson iL DEALER g.w.s, | &.SLOANE sous. S Phone Vic. 8004 
lift. 


P 
INSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. Chartered Accountant HIGH CLASS CAKES’ AND PASTRIES /Pengion, is, el the West © , -—-— hes , ‘ Wil de atl your mending 
B. A. C. Bakery) moderate. MRS. BRIDGMAN KING” -*"™ Suttle 60% ug | UW B ae rr : Florist SISTER Har scoot 


83 PITT STREET, SYDNEY 
Commercial. Audits, Investigations, | 675 Granville St. Sey. 1960 GARDEN co 

; : pipe mera: BOURNEMOUTH, Board and Residence, 08 Waterhouse Street, Halifax. "___ Phone 733 
COMMERCIAL UNION Income Tax Procedure ian var as “a”. Private Hotel, net nd Char. ——_—___ SSE 20, | 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 7 Station. te terms. Comfortabi 
-» Fire and: Marine exceed £23,000,000 Central Chambers Phone Sey, nese | UBdCE personal supervision of Proprie ate : _MINGSTON.ON-THAMES _ JOHNSON ‘S. 


Pitt and Hunter Streets, SYDNEY 3 enna AISH & CO. Telverton Road Bourne : ~YT por PLEASANT ! 

POULLAI ARS’ ‘LIMITED SASKATOON, ack. ; A 1 ew HUNTER Blectrical _ Contract ol inaetgbting ing. He ating | — Thharc SDRY PUTNEY BRIDG ISWICK 

Dyers and Dry Cleaners : 3 General Practice of Law JOLT ade ‘Chambers, Bourenters or) mx fcc 
TORONTO, ontaero . Law Offices—101-2 Birks Bldg. Tel, 96'sn4 108. All Uste trea, mente. , | —"SeiNtiNG |. Phoue 200 _Chiswic 


ee UE Bits Sire. SYDNEY SEND YOUR BUNDLES To" | ROOMING HOUSES REAL ESTATE| PRIVATE board! ; terms moderate. us rm oe ishing | PaO Rae 
EE nual | ae ee i | =e pena sons || © ae rDi 


Soe 


Mi Ge hg 
te, a 


LANGLEY’S LIMITED ” “en 
! YEN » you. purchase goods adver- . Se AND prans , 421 Pender 8t., W. Vancouver, B. ©. 
tised in The Christian Science || | 24 Spadina Road ail _ 8000. a FREI REILLY foe : BRISTOL 
Monitor, or answer a Monitor adver- WOMAN’S BAKERY 419 Pender, ' Sey. 6592 nee ater nnn 
m ~ ESS EPA, Ss Bet 


tisement—please mention The Monitor. consnow Rds Bante WISTARIA 
: 490 College St., C. 1401 279 College st. 2051 | Popular Prices.” Sonwer Bop. Pos | BT'S Park Stn Soe 


THE CHRISTIAN, SCIENCE. = TOR, 


_ ADVERT 
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ENGLAND 


LONDON—Continaed 


_LONDON—Continued 


CHECK YOUR HOUSEKEEPING EXPENSES 


~~ 


coeracrr 


Price 2/- each 
PARTRIDGE & 


Die Sinkers a 
191-192 Fleet Stree 
Works, London 


Postage 3d extra. 


Manufacturing Law and Commercial 
STATIONERS 


PRINTERS’ ACCOUNT BOOK MANUFACTURERS 


Let us quote for your requirements, 


Bound full cloth. 


COOPER, Ltd. 


nd Engravers 
t, London, E. C. 4 
and Tonbridge 


Estimates free. 


nl 
———ae 


Kensington 470 (Town Dept.) 
Kensington 6202 (Country Dept.) 


Character and Period Houses 


_Stuart Hepburn & Co. 
cut 


FURNISHED & UNFURNISHED 


In Knightsbridge and Vicinity 


TIONS:—Periodical Sales of Property and Effects 
ae SURVEYS :- —In Town. aaa Country at Moderate Fee 


ALUATIONS:—In Town and Country by "Qualified Staff 
INSURANCES :—In Town and Country for all Purposes. 


: . Tel 8: 
oa Enis hts-Londen”’ 


House, Estate Agents, 
& Auctioneers, &c. 


39-41 Brompton Rd., 
Knightsbridge, S. ‘W. 3. 


SPECIALISTS IN 


HOUSES & FLATS 


/ 


. 4 


ByAppointment — sok toHM.theHing | 


(rupted wih Gardner Locket #Hinton Lia) 
Wstablished 1727 
COAL MERCHA 
- Head Office 
13, Fenchurch Avenue 


NTS 


Prompt deliveries of coal at current 
prices by STEAM MOTOR WAGONS 
within a radius of 25 miles of Charing | 
X or in trucks to country stations. 


Tel. Avenue 1650. Telg. Gardiocket, Fen. London: 


J. BRILLIANT 


Jeweller and Silversmith 
23 and 25 Queen’s Road, W. 


A great variety of Watches and 
Jewellery of Best Quality only. 


Send your old Jewellery, Old 
Silver or any ornaments and you 
will receive cash. 


All kinds of property bought. 


| 


Phone 1809 Hampstead 


BOWEN & MALLON 


185-187 FINCHL EY ROAD, N. W. 3 
HAMPSTEAD 
Artistic pains: Decorators and 
Fabric Specialists, invite your enquir- 
ies for Complete Furnishing Schemes 
for Houses, Flats or Single Rooms. 


Their Stocks of Fabrics include many 
Choice Designs and Unique Colours in 
Modern and Classic Furnishing Specialties. 
Samples and Estimates Free on Application 
Makers of the ‘“‘Rowmal Bedsettee,’’ which 
should be in every home; a perfect BED and 
- Settee. Particulars on application. 


; eel ep wens ? 


COURT DRESSMAKER 
and MILLINER 


DAY AND EVENING GOWNS 


Bryanston Street, W., near Marble Arch. 
Tel. Mayfair 1425 


VICTORY 


FLOWER SHOP 
Douglas Hope 
Specialists in all Floral Decorations 


12, Piccadilly Arcade, S. W. 1. 
Telephone Regent 2169 


29, 


MO 7NCLS @-815 pm 


% ~ 
f= La At 2S i 
3 hepclened also at 12. NewCourt Carey St 
Law Courts 


LESLEY, LAY & LESLEY 


TAILORS and 
Breeches Makers 


3 23 Bucklersbury 


Belgian Pastries and ive edd (Home _— 


THE MILES STANDISH 
EXHIBITION 


The Original Oak Panelled Rooms 
from the 


Ancestral Home of Miles Standish 
The Military Leader of the Pilgrim Fathers. 


At 
ROBERSONS GALLERIES 


Knightsbridge Halls, London, S. W. 
(Opposite Knightsbridge Barracks) 


BABER’S / %& 
309 Oxford St. 


Our Improved 
Method of 


Shoe Fitting 
Based on Measurement from Heel to’ Ball of Foot 
COMBINES STYLE 
with GREAT COMFORT 


Gowns and Costumes 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS ; 
INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION 
ALSO READY TO WEAR 
- FROM 3% GUINEAS 
DUBENS, 25 Garrick Street, W. 2. 


(Near Leicester Square Tube Station) 


Che Autocraft Board) 7 


Motoring for Motorists 
by Motorists 
Complete Service for Members 
Technical, Legal, Touring, etc. 


1 Harewood House 
Hanover Square. London, W. 1 


HOUSEHOLD ART 


Various and Novel Articles for the Home. 

Painted Furniture, Pottery, Dress Accessories, 
Embroideries, House Decorations, etc 

Originality and Exclusiveness of Design and 
dehourtne A SPECIALITY. 


EVELYN scpyvioaaecony 
149 Ebury St., 


THE 
Richmond Lavender Laundry 


(The London Laundry Co., Ltd.) 


OPEN AIR DRYING 


.165 Hammersmith Road, W. 6. 
Telephone: Hammersmith 1845 


HAIRDRESSERS 


Ladies ane oe enteinen 


112a oa Grove w. 4 Tel. Park 207 
Entrance in “amend Road) 


THE RAINBOW 


London, 8. W. 


‘ENGLAND _ 


ENGLAND _ 


_LONDON—Continned 


_NEWCASTLE-ON.TYNE_ 


—_~ - . 


Ae _—-. . 


ti tle 


A Collar. a Po yr fitea you’ is 
a valuable asset to 
curve in ments Self-Ad Adjusting Collars 
oa them to Ot snugly over the collar 


You will hare no trouble to ne 
ae? tie as there is ample room for the 
to slip easily. 
iid. each, 10/64. per doz. 
Stocked in % sizes. 


EDWARD KENT. LTD. 


SHIRT AND COLLAR SPECIALIST 
70, Cannon Street, LONDON, E. C. 
Phone City 5609 
ARCHITECTURAL 
DECORATOR 
Fibrous Plaster, Modelling. 
Wood and Stone Carving. Join- 


ering. wogrecoenes of Period 
Work a speciality. 


F. W. CLIFFORD, Tudor Works 
Dorset Place, Vauxhall Bridge Road. 8. W. 1 


Sins 


— & Commercial 
Printers &<Stattoner3 _ Te.s 


ACCOUNT ese 90 bony 
RELIEF STAMPERS &CARD PLATEENGRAVERS 


MAYFAIR SCHOOL 
of Dancing, Singing, Acting 


6 Bird Street and 5 James Street, Oxford Street, 


W. I. (Opposite Bond Street Tube Station); 
teachers fully trained in the above arts; pro- 
fessional, stage and amateur classes are en- 
tirely separate; inspection is cordially invited. 


ft. JONES, LTD. 


FORMERLY J. R. CUTH 


BUILDERS, DECORATORS 
SANITATION EXPERTS 
ELECTRICIANS ( 
1686 VICTORIA -31 SVMONS ST. 
SLOANE SQUARE S.W. 


“FURNITURE OF INTEREST 
JOHN TUCKER & SON 


27, 29, 31, 33 Earl’s Court Road, 
Kensington High Street, W. 8. 


PURCHASE RESTORATIONS 
_Tel. 1999 Western | Sy eee 


Passage, Shipping and Aviation ‘Agents 
THE HORNCASTLE TRAVEL BUREAU 


Branch of Chas. F. Horncastle & Co., Ltd. 
Dominion House, 110; Fenchurch Street, E. C. 
Telephone No. Avenue 9633 


rt advice. given as a result of actual 


EXCHANGE 


Ex 
worl 
fares. 


-wide travel experience. Ordinary official 
No booking fees. Summer cruises to 
Norway, etc. Marine, fire, and other forms of 
insurance undertaken at minimum rates with 
dress, ‘‘Richly, London 
= SPROIAL or A LA CARTE 
or LUNCHEONS 
te) Dinners and Light Refreshments 
3 Open daily 11 to 9 including 
Ney Sundays for Luncheons and Din- 
Ices and Home-made Cakes 
a Specialty 
186, Sloane Street, Sloane Square. Phone Vic. 3594 
TOM HILL Trunks, Bags, Etc. 
Repairs a Specialty 
' Trunks taken in exchange. 
Umbrellas recovered and repaired. 
' C, Tel. Western 2062 
82 Gloucester Road 
South Kensington, Nr. Gloucester” ‘Rd. Station 
Ladies’ own material made up if so desired. 
THOMAS JAMES 
China and Glass Stores 
53, King’s Road, Chelsea. 
fast ware. 2056, Kens. 
BLOUSBS, LINGERIE and 
CHILDREN’S FROCKS, 
6 Hans Road, Brompton Rd., 
Phone 6474 Kensington 
Tea Room and Restaurant 
2 SLOANE SQUARBP 
TRY IT! 
OPEN ON SUNDAYS 
Small Private Residential Hotel 
Two minutcs from Earls Court Station; inclu- 


first-c lass London ee: Telegraphic Ad- 
cers. Later by arrangement. 
44 Sloane Square. Phone Vic. 5869 Estab. 1870 
Copeland (Spode Pattern) Blue Guts & break- 
“CIN DERELLA’S 
sive terms from .. uineas. For particulars a 


E. W., The Christian Science Monitor, 1 
Ri etoik St., Strand. W. C. 2. 


NORFOLK HOUSE 


80, Bedford Place. Large, pleasant rooms, 
food, constant h.w.,centr..heat. Tel. Museum 8514. 


PAYING > GUESTS received in comfortable 
private house near Gloucester Rd. Sta. (Tel. 
Western 3953.) Box X-42, The Christian Science 
Monitor, 12 Norfolk St., Strand, ec ge 


STUDY-BEDROOM and share in professional 
woman's a home; bathroom, kitchenette 
and boxroom; 30/- weekly. Appl A BANNISTER, 
72 Upper 1” Gieaceeter Place N 


PAYING gies ae sittin 
full or partial board; W. distr 
The Carian Selence. Monitor, 12 ‘Netak at oe 

Strand, W. C. 

sreraiarrats- On. THAMES — The 


comfortable home; good cuisine; billiard room, 
garden; nr. sta., village and river: mod. terms. 


~ ay i? Bt 


Grove; 


DESIGNS, DRAWINGS, TRACINGS 
Any class of mechanical work. Special plants 
designed and supervised throughout. 
Owen Crisp, Engineers | 
64, Basinghall Street, London, E. C. 2, 
Telephone, London Wall, 5666. 


LENA 


Mayfair 8416 
95 New nd St., W. 1 
(Above mor Motor Co.) 


made to suit the wearer in style and price. 


LIGHT LUNCHES 


ed 


FERDINA 
OPEN ON SUNDAYS 
67 Ebury St. ~* Eaton 8q., 8. W. 1 


MR. CLAUDE DE VILLE 


37 Emperors — 
Soutb Kensington, 


Accepts PUPILS for PIANOFORTE 


Terms on application. 
THE CHALE WEAVING HOUSE 

Fulham Road, 8. W. 10 
Miss Winifred R. Jacobs and Miss Mary Witll- 
son weave on their hand looms silk and woolen 
scarves; dress and furnishing materials to order; 
original designs and colour schemes; prices on 

applica tion. 


Three doors from the 8 er, - Se ea 
Victoria Street, E. ©. 


RELIABLE pgm 
Phone: Bank 8080 


ESTELLE WARD 


Voice Production 


Apply for tern 
__#6 Chepstow Piace, W 2 


iiudinies 


Phone 202 Hammersmith. 


Old Oak Farm Laundry | 


3, Blomfoentein Avenue, Shepherd's Bus 
Good Class Family Laundry, minimum anc 
throughout. 


Electric fittings 
Apply Manageress. | 
. Regine to Boots and Shoes 
: . AYLIFFE & SONS 
1l6c, King’s Road. S&S. W. 8 


FRENCH dress dressmaker and milliner makes u 
adies’ own materials; moderate charges. 
onard Place, Kensingt ton, | 


PICTURE FRAMING 


MALVERN oes 


<I 


—_ = 


DELICIOUS 
CHOCOLATES 67 Ebrington St.| 


CLEANING and DYEING| 


returned in 7 days. 
SEND GOODS 
To 
BRADBURN, DYERS 


NEWOASTLE-ON-TYNE 


LS 


NEWTON ABBOT 
THE HOUSE FOR — 


RELIABLE DRAPERY 


SPECIALISTS in LADIES’ 
and CHILDREN’S WEAR 


Noted for Household Linens 
and ° 
Fadeless Furnishing Fabries 


Patterns and quotations on application 


J. F. ROCKHEY Ltd. 
40, 42 Queen St., NEWTON ABBOT 


e 


OXFORD 

LOVELY: COLORED POSTCARDS OF OX- 

FORD. En ngland's Garden City. Alden & Co., 
Ltd., 35, Cornmarket Street. 


s0nn MATTOCK (H. J. ALLEN) 
Florist, Fruiterer, and Greengrocer 

4. MARKET STREET 

GOOD Hot Breakfasts. Luncheons. ers. 

LUCK en gag Soda Fountain. Ne erate’ 

CAFE __ prices. Sa aa lee (over Boswell’s). 
GOSLING 

greatly reduced prices. 

ket Street. 


Highclass tatlorin ag 
ar 


' GATEAUX 
Home-made cakes, biscuits, scones Gait? 
Birthday cakes made to orier. 2 Ship 8t, 
LONG WALL HOUSE 
Board Residence Centre of City 
MR. AND MRS. CLAYTON 


— - Te. 
E. & A. W. COUCH 


Near G. P. 0. Paignton, §. Devon. 
Ladies’ & Gentlemen’s Garments Ready-to-wear 
or To-measure. 
Tailored Coats 
Jumpers, 
Overcoats, . 
oats, Hosiery & Underwear. 


For DYEING and CLEANING send to 
BRADBURN & CO. 


Best seme Quick a a Agent for District 
A. W. COUCH 


16, Palace Ave. Paignton 
GILES & SON, PAIGNTON 
B KE 


Hand sono Repairs 4 ” Bpectaity 
ARNELL & SON 
Florists, Frait & Vegetable Growers, 
11, Torbay Road, Paignton. 
PROWN'S “DA IRY 
SANDS RD.» PMGNTON 
Devonshire Cream and Butter. 


Raincoa te, Sports- 


PLYMOUTH 


You want anything to wear 
that ts new and fashionable 
or anything for your home . 
that is reliable and artistic 


Get it at 


POPHAMS 


"BEDFORD ST., PLYMOUTH 
Phone 803 


SOLLEY, 


CANDIES Plymouth 
GROCERIES and PROVISIONS 


Motor Delivery All Districts. 


R. GEORGE BIRMINGHAM 
BEECHWOOD STORES 


Phone 1865 
LARONT 


Milliner and Spirella Corsetiere 
69,'Old Town Street, Plymouth 


Plymouth. 


War th Avenue 
whi tisy Bay 


READING 


“NO HOUSE. 


Wherever situated, or 
however famous 


Offers Better Quality in 
_Fashionable Attire 
or Such Moderate Charges 


Frequent visits by our buyers to the 
great Fashion centres of Paris and 
Brussels regulate our stock and 
styles. Correct wear is thus ensured, 
whilst our fine position in the trad- 
ing centre ef the Home Counties en- 
ables us to keep our prices at the 
lowest ebb. 


FOR FASHIONABLE WEAR 


nD ps 


” ‘Typewriting and Duplicating 
Authors MSS. intelligently copied. 
W. WATSON, Endymjon, Malvern, Worcs. 


__MANCHESTER 
MARSH'S 
Makers of 
SADDLERY, HARNESS, BAGS, 
TRUNKS, | 


and all LEATHER GOODS 
10, King Street, & Ridgefield, Manchester. 


an a i Mit 


Steamer and Cabin Trunks, Suit Cases, Kit 
Bags, Attache Cases, Motor Luggage, Ward- 
Trunks, Fitted Dressing Cases, Handbags 
in silk and all leathers, Purses, Jewel Cases, 
Rugs for ras & travelling, Leather Cushions, 
Birthday & Wedding Gifts, Tea & Luncheon 
Baskets, Walking Sticks, Gloves. 


Phone: 286 Central. 
HUGH MACKAY 


TAILOR 
82, Spring Gerdens, Manchester 
(opposite Parr’s Bank 
Stylishly cut pater Rea oouan prices. 
1. City 8174 


Penni COMMERCIAL COLLEGE— 
‘All commercial sub specialist in handwrit- 
ing; individual ins suction’ te each pupil; 
arste room for ladies; prospectus per t free. 

nega ta, 


J. MIDDLETON. 281 King’s Rd., Chelese 
Established 30 Years xe 


eg Dalton &t., Deas Manchester » Emg- 


Useful and Dainty Presents in 
Leather, Art Metal, Pewter, Brass, 
Art Pottery, Handicraft Jewellery. 
Stationery and Bool 
Small size from 2/-. Large size from 4/-. 


POYNDERS 


* Queen Victoria Street, Reading 


The Lodge Commercial Hotel 


(Unlicensed) 
EING’S RD. 


(on Main road between London and Bath) 


MOST COMFORTABLE 
EXCELLENT CUISINE 


"Phone 45 Reading 
Proprietress, Mrs. Humphries 


Garage 


Beautiful and‘ Interesting ‘Songs 


by 
MARIE CARANDINI 


“Awake Thou That Sleepest,” 
“Continuity,” “Spring Glory,” 
“Earth’s Harmonies.” 


Agent: 8. B. Dyer: 42, Friar St., Reading. 


. LAMBERT & LAMBERT. 
nape Agents, 
Victoria Chambers, Reading 
Estates managed ; sal 
rh i and surveys, 


of ngs prepared; wood 
vised; general insurances; charmin Thames 
erside furnished 


peopertion for sale, houses to let. 


/ 


PHONE 
WO 


‘HOUSE - DECORATORS - CHURCH 
PLASTERERS 
PLUMBERS 
ETC 


228 » 


Pe 


ws 


ROCHDALE 


WHITNEY, SERenenIs 


DIGGLE & TAYLOR 
Purchase All Kinds of Clothing 
nts’ Business. Suits 
‘Ladies’ Costumes, Blouses, Underwear, etc. 
ts and unger 
Best value given. Prices 
1868. 


YORKSHI RE ST. 


a . 
Est. WocubaLe 


SCARBOROUGH 


: Groceries Provisions 


Confectionery Chocolates 


|WALLIS & - BLAKELEY 


7 NEWBOROUGH 
and Branches 


Visitors will receive courtesy and attention. 


; SHEFFIELD emis 


One of Sheffield’ s Leading Department Stores 
Offers go That Seana Satisfaction 
bh Every Transaction. 


"Only Goods 
_of Dependable Character Are 
Merchandised. 


Courteous assistants gladly give advice on 
all matters concerning dress wear and all house- 
hold commodities. 

T. & J. RORERTS, Ltd. 
MOORHEAD 


SHEFFIELD 
DEAKIN 


BROTHERS 


Manufacturers of 
STAINLESS STEEL 
Tabie Cutlery 


12a BOLSOVER STRRET 


Sames €. Everson 
TAILOR 


228 Abbeydale Road, Sheffield. -Tel. 611 Sharrow 


SHEFFIELD 


PONS FORD 
in HOUSE FURNISHING. 
UPHOLSTERING doné on the peveene. 
BOOTS, COSTUMES and SUITS to MEASURE 
- READY MADE. 
Our work will give satisfaction 
158-160 Valley Road, Seasahpenh. Sheffield. — 


For Good Style and Best Value Try 
HAYCOCK & JARMAN, Ltd 
The City Tailors 
10 PINSTONE S&T. SHEFFIELD 
HEATING 
and Ventilating Engineers 


ALFRED GRINDROD & CO. 
122-126 Charles Street, Sheffield 


Everythin 


| Building arid Plumbing Contractors 


MELLING BROS., Ltd. 
Balfour Rd., Sheffield 


Tel. Attercliffe 135. Estimates Free. 


AUTOMOBILE engineer is open for consulta- 
tion, and is willing to advise and assist in- 
tending purchasers of new or second-hand 
automobiles or motor cycles; any distance. Write 
R. W. Sanderson, 59 ° ostenholme Rd., Sheffield. 


SOUTHAMPTON 
H. TOOGOOD, 


The Stores, 
266, Portswood Road, Southampton 
Groceries, Provisions 
VALUE 1S OUR POINT 


SOUTHSEA 


“PORTER BROTHERS | 


Tailors 
Outfitters Hosters 


Sgpu Gdion Oxctieetaecneey 
Etm Grove. PALMERSTON Rp. 
SOUTHSEA. 


Rowe & Edmonds, Ltd. 
TAILORS 


for Women and Men 


BEST GOODS BEST SERVICE 


55, Palmerston Rd. and 
8, Clarendon Road, Southsea . 


SOUTHSEA HIRE GARAGE 
Clarendon Rd., Nr. Strand, SOUTHSEA., 
For Private Hire Cars and 
TAZIS 


Phone 6218. 
Special quotations for long runs. 


. High-Class Grocer,, Provision Dealer 
FRANK WHITCOMB’S STORES 


Telephone 77 Palmerston Road, 
6555 SOUTHSEA 


COASBY & CQO., LTD. 
PRINTERS 


; 5, St. James Road 


Young & Sons 26. 'Hemproor. 


Hambrook pt. 
Pion e 6671, Southsea 
Highcroft Boarding Establishment 
25, South Parade, Southsea — 


TORQUAY 


ING. No, 449 
H. KING, Purveyor 
CUSTOMERS 
‘ WAITED ON 
DAILY 
fellewood, Torquay 
ood Gardens 


ition, overlook- 
minutes & 


PRIME 

ENGLISH 
MEAT 

83, Tisham Road, 
“APSLEY,”’ 


Board residence, eile 
ing rouble gardens, 
separate tables, 


sea, and he 

rae “y@ Phen ~ etc, ; giaseterians 
cate or; inclusive terms eas. 
MRS. E. M. PRETTEJOH we 


9 


- SOUTH HILL HOUSE 
Private Hotel 
Fa bay; 5 acres of ground; 2 minutes from 
Front; garage; ; tennis; a gyn in bedrooms; ex- 


cellent , cu reonal gs Bang 
from 4 Gns. me MRS. Cc. G. EK NNAWAY. 


PRIDHAM & SONS 


GOLDSMITHS, WATCHMAKE 
SILV SMITHS. ete. ay 


e Silver 
®, The Strand, 


pened 


Torquay. 


BE. & F. PRIDHAM, 
Torwood &t., 


of 
, STATIONERY. ALL K és SUPPLIES 


THE BO GREEN CAFE 


: Qusiity. Che Cleanliness, Courtesy 


SPECIAL OFFE 
REAL REINDEER GLOVES 
Ladies or Gents, 10/6. pair 
Bsa worth 15/6 
aoe or Yellow 
OSBORN love bbecialist 
TENEY. OXON 


“THe 


20 Blake &t., YORK 
Luncheons 


Afternoon Teas 


Gond Class Milliner 


fesene 
Home Made Cakes 


Tea Roome—S3, 4 and 5, § ate 
Grocery Stores—7 Parliament Street 


ts 


“™ 


IRELAND 


BELFAST _ 


Suits. ercoa 
Complete School Outfits. 


ROBERT 


‘Relia ble Watches, Clocks. Jewelry 
° er house for re > 
SHORTSINGER. 57. North . Belfast. 


DUBLIN 


71, Grafton St., DUBLIN 


and Company, Ltd. 


Service is our first thought and 
we endeavor to give as much at- 
tention to the small orders as the 
big orders. At the moment you 
will find interesting examples of 
fashionable garments in ail our 
departments. 


wy 


BARNARDO'S 


Fashion 
Centre 


Grafton 
Street, 
Dublin 
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One of the most Popular Shopping 
Centres in.Jreland. 


Pay a Visit to Our 


Summer 


-|Clearance Sale . 


Now in Progress 


Genuine clearing reductions in all 
departments. 


MILLINERY BLOUSES 


JUMPERS GOWNS 
COSTUMES 


Must be cleared to make room 
for New Season’s Goods 


D. KELLETT; Ed, 


Georges Street, Exchequer Street, 
DUBLIN 


NORMAN ALLEN-LTD. 


Decoratots and Contractors 


4, Merrion Row, Dublin 


G. P. MUMFORD 
LADIES’ TAILOR ~ 
HABITMAKER 
18 and 19 Suffolk St., Dublin- 


SQUIER’S GLOVE SHOP ~— 
cromel Sere eae 
ra reet 
We ences ate ores. puts Ladies’ Hosiery 
LANE & PHILLIPS 
87 Nassau Street, DUBLIN 
Naval, Military and Merchant 
Taiiors and Breeches Makers 
Embroidered Underclothing, . 


Children’s Smocks, ete. 


MISS BROOKS 
23, Clare §t. DUBLIN 


THE AMERICAN CAFE 


(American Chambers) 
15 Lr. O’Connell Street, Dublin 
= 


SCOTLAND 


R. L. CHRISTIE 
Goldsmiths and Watchmakers 
17, 18, 19, and 20 Bank Street, 


EDINBURGH 
Near’ St. Giles’ Cathedral. 


Specialities: Watches and Scottish Jewelry. 
uaranteed Best Quality, Moderate Prices. 


Established 1824. 2662 Central. 


Phone 
Telegraphic address a Edinburgh. 
For best results in de nag Printing 
Amateurs’ Nega : 


J. B. WATSON 
5, Frederick Street, and 18, 16, Ghandwirk 
Fe a — 
FAMILY. COAL 


COLLIERY AGENT 
Heriothill Ocal Depot, Warristen Rd., Sains 


Telephone 8800 Centra] - 
Miss ib a Paton 
aes 


o1 resect Street" Nuphows 4608 Contra 


| Central 


21 Grafton Street. 


would appreciate very much the 
opportunity of serving you ag 


FURRIERS. 


ROBT. ROBERTS’ 
CAFE 
44 Grafton Street 


Open till 6:45. p. m., Saturdays included. 
Music from 3:80 to 6:30 p. m. 
ROBT. ROBERTS & CO. (Ireland), Ltd. 
44 Grafton St. and 19 Suffolk St. 
DUBLIN 


ERL ANSTEENSEN 
SHIPBROKER 


93 Hope St., Glasgow 
Telegrams: ‘Ans w 


MURDOCH MACLEOD: 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 
TAILOR 


ae 
SO. AFRICA 


DIXON & . 
HEMPENSTALL 


Kodaks and All Accesso 
Films Developed and Printed. 


12 Suffolk Street, Dubtia. 


DOCKRELL, DUBLIN 
Decoration, Plumbing, 
Electric Lighting 
Structural Alterations 


one . 4242 
FRESH , FRUIT, FLOWERS 
and VEGETABLES 


GRAY 19 WI : w STREET 


DUBLI 
Phone—Rathmines 474 
O’MALLEY & BRETT 
Cabinet Makers, Upholsterers and 
Complete House Furnishers - 

81, 82, Rathmines Road, Dublin 


CO-EDUCATION 


School for Day Pupils and ~eapeientel penne 
Information free from See. 


-Maretimo, Brecerock: Co. Dublin 


Roberts. prey ision WeRonant 


Repaire to Watches, and Clocks 


CAPE TOWN 
FRY’S 
‘ “Vinello” Chocolate 


is “just the thing.” Arrestingly delicious and, 
sustaining. 5 Siastie dani 
MRS. M. M. STOREY 


Pe se wi. and 7 Strand st. 
SWITZERLAND 


CHATEAU DOEX __ 
~ English Guest House 


In the mountains; comfort; good table; trom 9 


~“MOTTIER & BERTRAND 
02, Rue du Rhéne 


FANCY pag sy 


ee 


Hunt . 


it 


we, Mother, just Peggy, Joyce, Wil- 
fred and I, have a long-day on the 
shore?” ee; 
“Yes,” said Mother. i “I will pack 
up some jJunch and you can 
home in the evening.” 


lunch packages, started gayly of 
through a lane, two fields sloping 
gently, then thé sea. ; 
The tide was géing out; several. 
hours would elapse before it would 
be in again, 
They Have the Reach to Themselves 
They reached a wide, sandy space, 
covered with coarsé grass, and pink, 
trumpet-sthaped lilies. Few people 
were about and the children had it 
all to themselvés. They danced and 
shouted, reveling An the morning 
‘sunshine and fresh breeze. Then 
they set to work. Diligently they 
hunted for shells. This was a good 
spot; éoon they had found many 
pretty onés; by lunch time they had 
more than they could carry. : 
They: sat down in a sand hollow, 
the sea in front of them. They were 
close to a small harbor, where many 
réed-sailed boats were sailing up and 
Gown. ‘““If only we could get Peggy 
‘across “thé harbor, how she would 
enjoy it!” said Joyce. - * 
“Oh, there ig Mr. Dickson and 
Dragon!” cried Wilfred. A tall man, 
a friend of Daddy’s, and a béautiful 
tawny dog came toward them. “Are 
you doing anything special this after- 
noon?” said Mr. Dickson pléasantly. 
“I have my steam pinnace here and . 
a leisure afternoon. I can take you 
| where you like.” 
The children told him of their wish 
to get across the harbor. . 
“We'll steam across, and round 46 


Two Independence 
Day Songs 
&é ANKEE DOODLE” is the only 
VY cons legacy of the Revolution- 

ary War, and some have thought 
it strange that the stern necessities of 
that time did not bring forth the ex- 
alted sentiments which later found 
expression in “Hail Columbia,” “The 
Star-Spangled Banner,” and kindred 
ballads. Perhaps its brisk, saucy 
gavety helped to relieve the tenseness 
of a situation fraught with direct con- 
sequences. Be that as it may, “Yan- 
kee Doodle” is so hallowed by asso- 
ciations that it has made for itself a 
niche in the affections of the American 
people from which it can never be 
dislodged. 

The tune itself is very old, being 
claimed by many nations, but eventu- 
ally it found its way to "England 
as a country dance, later becoming 
the “Yankee Doodle” of Oliver Crom- 
well's time. How it finally emerged 
as the battle song of the new Amer- 

_ican Republic is one of the most in- 
teresting stories of those stirring 
times. 

The words used by the American |- 
forces antedated the Revolutionary | 
War by 20 vears, and the story runs | 
‘hat. when the English and Provincial | 
troops, under General Amherst, dur-| 
ing the French and Indian War of| 
'755, lay encamped upon the banks | 
of the Hudson River, not far from | 
Albany, a certain regimental surgeon, | 
Dr. Richard Shuckburg, determined to | 
use it in playing what he deemed a 
practical joke on the Provincials. 

A Joke on the Provincials 

As company after company of the 
American troops poured in, they fur- 
nished an endless amount of amuse-| 
ment to the British forces. due to’ 
heir ill-fitting and incomplete uni- 
‘orms. Some of them had long coats, 
“ome short ones, and some had no 
‘oats at all, and as to the manner of 
vearing their hair, the same variety 
xisted, for some wore it long, others | 
hort, and still others had enormous 
vigs. Besides this, they had almost 
10 Military training and their ac- 
outrements were of every known 
ort. Taking it all in all, the highly- 
rained regular Bfitish troops found 
he appearance of these raw volun- 
‘eers so ludicrous that they could not 
refrain from making sport of them. 

Dr. Shuckburg took the old “Yankee 
Doodle” tune and composed a long 
string of verses beginning: 

“Fath’r and I went down to camp, 

Along with Captain Good’in, 

And there we saw the men and boys 
As thick ag hasty puddin’.” 


de entitled it “The Yankee’s Return 
‘o Camp” and presented it solemnly 
0 some of the Continentals, telling 
henmr that it was a famous old military 
ir. The joke succeeded, for the un- 
suspecting Colonial troops took it up 
and were soon singing it night and 
day. Twenty years later, whehk some 
of these same New England troops 
marched to victory at Lexington as 
the now famous “Minute Men.” thev 
used this very air, and “Yankee Doodle” 
then and there changed nationality. In- 
deed, for a time it was known as “The 
Lexington March.” é' 

During the interval between the two 
wars, the British soldiers stationed 
at Boston used the tune in their at- 
tempts to tantalize the staid 
Englanders. ‘Yankee’ was a nick- 
Name originally. designed to offend, 
and “Doodle” meant a trifling, no- 
account fellow, so they improvised 
verses to suit the occasion, deridinzg 
John Hancock and that “terrible 
desperado’ Samuel Adams, drummed 
culprits out of camp by it, and gen- 
erally employed it to tease the “Boston 
Saints.” 

When the American forces adopted 
the tune, .they adopted Dr. Shuck- 
burz2’s verses and all, and it has come 
down to modern times almost as 
originally composed. 


“Yankee Docdle” 


“Yankee Doodle,” so_ interwoven 
with the events that led to the Revolu- 
tion, played an important part at the 
close of the struggle, for on that 
memorable occasion when Lord Corn- 
wallis surrendered at Yorktown, the 
English band played a quaint old mel- 
ody, entitled: “The World Turned 
Upside Down,” and the Continental 
bands respondéd with the strains of 
“Yankee Doodle,” thus showing how 
thoroughly upside down the world had 
turned for the two nations. 

Again in the War of 1812 “Yankee 
Doodle” had its part, and every Mas- 
sachusetts school child knows the 
story of “The American Army of Two.” 
Before the establishment of Minot’s 
Light, about 25 miles southeast of 
Boston, the course of the mariners in 
that vicinity used to be guided by the 
lantern swung high in the tower of the 
old Scituate lighthouse, wherein lived 
Aaron Bates, the lighthouse keeper 
and his two daughters, Abigail and 
Rebecca. The lighthouse was a goodly 
distance from the village, situated on 
a lonely strip of beach, flanked by 
sandhills. But though isolated, the 
two girls. realized the significance of 
tthe struggle which was then taking 
place between England and the United 
States. 

One day, when Aaron Bates was ab- 
sent and the lighthouse was left in 
charge of the two-vgirls, they saw a 
British man-of-war anchor out in the 
bay, a half-mile from shore. Pres- 
ently as they watched, boat loads .of 
Sailors began to leave it, heading for 
the shore, and it looked as if the little 
Village of Scituate was about to be in- 
vaded by the enemy. Their father was 
too far away to be recalled and there 
was no one nearer than the village. If 
anything was to be done, they alone 
must do it; so, taking down the fife 
and drum that had belonged to their 
grandfather in the Revolutionary War 
and on which they had learned to 
play, they crept out of the lighthouse 
‘and hid behind one of the-sandhills. 
Then with all their power they began 
to play “Yankee~- Doodle,” and so 
bravely and so gayly did they play it 
that the sailors. believing that a force 
of American soldiers were hidden be- 
hind the dunes, reconsidered their 
plan of landing, and swinging about 


headed -for the ship, which after a 


j 


New | 


tn 


. 
little made for the sea and disap- 


peared, 


“America” is another English air, 


' revived by the American people. Like 


“Yankee Doodle,” we find*it taking its 
part in the music of various nations; 
but at last it was definitely claimed 
by England, when Henry Carey com- 
posed for it. in 1740, the words which 
made it the great English national 
anthem, “God Save the King,” or, as it 
was originally written, “God Save 
Great George, Our King.” 

When the Rev. Samuel F. Smith, or 
as he was then, plain “Mr.” Smith, 
composed a patriotic hymn to this air, 
he did not 


know that the tune was, 


the same as that of the English na- |; 
tional anthem. He was at that time; 


24 years old and was just finishing 
his course at Andover Theological 
Seminary. The composer and choir- 
master, Lowell Mason, always on the 
search for music suited to young 
voices, had been loaned a number of 
yerman music books by a friend lately 
returned from that country, and he 
sought Mr. Smith’s help in translat- 
ing the verses of the songs contained 
therein. As Mr. Smith had composed 
verses from childhood, it was left with 
him either to translate the German 
words or to write new hymns for the 
German music. 

One day -in February, 1832, as he 
was proceeding with this work, thé 
young theological student was at- 
tracted. by one air which he felt was 
especially suited for children’s choirs 
by reason of its simple movement. 
Glancing at the German words, he 
saw that they were patriotic in their 
nature, and he was instantly inspired 
to write a patriotic hymn of his own. 
Seizing a scrap of waste paper, he 
began to write; and in half an hour, 
the song, substantially as sung today, 
was finished. This scrap of paper 
now reposes in the Treasure Room of 
the Widener Library at Harvard, where 
it is looked upon as one of the most 
valued possessions of that institution, 
especially so as it is the work of one 
of Harvards noted sons, for Smith 
graduated from Harvard in 1829. 


Dr. Holmes Describes “Fame” 


Oliver Wendell Holmes, another 
member of this famous class of 1829, 
said in answer to his own question: 
“What is Fame?’ “It is to write a 
hymn which sixty millions of people 
sing.” And again he said of -“‘My 
Country, "Tis of Thee’; “The hymn 
will last as long as the country.” 

Mr. Smith laid the hymn aside at 
its completion and almost forgof it. 
Some weeks later, he sent it to Mr. 
Mason and, much to his surprise and 
pleasure, Mr. Mason brought it out 
on the following Fourth of July 
(1832) at a children’s celebration in- 
the Park Street Church, Boston. It 
is interesting to note that, among the 
children singing it on this occasion, 
was a boy of 10, afterwards to become 
another famous Boston clergyman, 
the Rev. Dr. Edward Everett Hale. 

Very soon the young author began 
to hear the hymn as being sung on 
all occasions from Maine to Texas. 
It was translated into several lan- 


guages, to serve the needs of Amer~. 


ica’s melting pot, and when the Civil 
War came, it played a noble part in 


trying to keep the United States a 


unified country. The North had its 
own songs, as did the South, but “My 
Country, ’Tis of Thee” was voiced by 
the entire Nation, irrespective of 
boundary lines. 

Like other famous British-American 
ballads, it held its place in both the 
Spanish and the Great War. Attempts 
have been made to change it so as to 
bring it “up to date,” to add new 


verses, and criticisms have been cast, 


upon it because it was not deemed 
of the highest literary. merit; but, in 
spite of all this, “America” remains 
virtually as it - was first composed. 


| 
| 
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Peter Was a Brave Boy, but the Stories the Sailors Had Told Him Were Rather T errif ying 


A Cruise on the Golden Hind 


Copyright, 1922, by The Christian Science Publishing” Society 
All rights reserved. ; 


ADDY,” said Peter, one night, 
“won't you tell me another 


aD 
story about the time when 


ships were sailing away to the New 


World, and put me on one of. them?’ 


Only I don’t want my name to be 
Pedro or Pierre. I want it to be 
plain Peter.” 

You may remember that Peter’s 
father often told his son such stories, 
pretending, for Peter’s amusement, 
that Peter had gone on the voyage. 
When the sailors had been Spanish, 
he had called Peter “Pedro”; when 
they had been French, he had called 
Peter “Pierre.” But, tonight, Peter 
wanted to hear his own English name. 

So Peter’s father answered: “Very 
well, but, if your name is to be Peter, 
you must sail on an English ship. I 
wonder if you are old enough and 
brave enough to sail on the Golden 
Hind?” 

“Yes,” Peter cried eagerly, “I. am 
plenty old enough. Then he thought 
to ask: “What was the Golden Hind?” 

“It was a ship of the time of Good 
Queen Bess, so well built and so well 
sheathed in tar and hair-that one of 
the men, who had helped build her, 
whom I ‘shall cal! John Lege, used 
to boast to a young friend of his, 
named Peter, that he would not be 
afraid to sail on her around the whole 
wide world. 

“Now that, as Peter knew, was the 
greatest boast a man could make, for, 
up to this time, only one ship had 
ever been around the world, and that 
a Portuguese vessel in? the fleet of 
Magellan. Such a statement gave 
Peter great faith in the Golden Hind, 
or, aS it was first called, the Pelican.. 


He made up his mind that, if the} 


chance ever came, he would ship on 
the Pelican for a long voyage. 

Peter Decides to Go on a Voyage 

“So one fine day, when John Legg 
told Peter that Capt. Francis Drake 
was about to start on a voyage with 
five ships and that he had chosen the 
Pelican for his flagship, Peter deter- 
mined to be of the company. #® 

“‘He gives out that he is going to 
Alexandria,’ confided. John Legg, ‘and 
for that place makes wages with his 
men, but I am informed that he means 
to turn up a furrow around the wide 
world.’ < 

“Not long after Drake sailed away 
from the town of Plymouth, im Eng- 
land. You will not be surprised to 
learn that Peter was on the ship. 

“Rare you well, friends,’ he cried 
to the town boys he left behind, wav- 
ing his new taffeta hat. ‘Fare you 
well fof many a long day, my own 
natiye country.’ 

“But, alas! Peter need not have 
bade his friends and country such a 
long farewell, for in a very few days 
back the whole fleet came limping into 
Plymouth, for they had been caught in 
a great storm soon after their de- 
parture and several of the ships had 
been injured. Captain Drake: had been 
obliged to cut the mainmast of the 
Pelican short off to save the ship from 
being wrecked. For a month it lay 
in harbor while John Legg and his 
fellows repaired the damage. 

“How the town boys lawghed when 
Peter in his taffeta hat appeared again 
so soon in the streets of the town. 
‘Farewell for many a day, good 
friends!’ they called mockingly after 
him. 

“But Peter did not mind their teas- 
ing. He had lost none of his faith in 
the Pelican. . 

“A month later they made a second 
start. This time they had better for- 
tune. Over the great Atlantic they 
sailed for many a day, until they 


reached the shores of Brazil. If you 


| 


will open your geography at the map 

of South America you can follow this 

long voyage. 
Heading Toward Unknown Lands 


“But this time Peter knew well that 
John Legg had been right,—Captain 
Drake was not going to Alexandria, 
but most certainly starting on some 
fong and important voyage into new 
lands. Down the coast of America 
they beat their way, finding it hard 
to find proper harbors. At last they 
reached the famous Straits of Magel- 
lan, which they knew lead into the 
South Sea. That was an exciting day, 
I can,assure you. For 30 years, men 
said, no, ship had ventured through 
the straits. This was going to be a 
voyage after a boy’s own heart. 


“By the timé they were ready to. 


make the attempt, but three of thé 
five ships were left, for the Swan and 
the little Benedict had been found too 
unseaworthy for such a trip; one had 
been destroyed, ‘therefore, and the 
other traded. Only the Pelican, the 
Marigold, and the Elizabeth were left 
to make the venture. It was now that 
Captain Drake took the fancy to 
change the name of his flagship. One 
day, just before they entered the dan- 
gerous channel, he christened her the 
Golden Hind. 

“A hind, I think yon know, means a 
deer. The ship, therefore, had ceased 
to be called for an ugly bird and had 
taken the name of a beautiful, fleet 
little animal. Peter thought it a much 
better name for the ship he loved so 
well. A’*ship had to be fleet and swift 
and sound to go through the straits, 
with its many turnings and rushing 
winds. However, the three ships got 
through in safety, after 17 days of 
sailing. With delight, they looked out 


fon the new ocean, thinking that the 


worst of their voyage was over. 
The Golden Hind Perseveres 
“But alas! 


ship should go round the world. The 
waters rose, like mountains, and 
tossed the vessels like’ balls in a 
racket.. The'‘little Marigold was not 
strong enough to stand what the men 
of that day called the ‘uncertain and 
rowling waters.’ She sank, never to 
rise again. And the Elizabeth, though 
she was .a fine new ship, grew 
frighteaed and turned back and crept 
home to England. Only the beautiful 
Golden Hind went on. There; in that 
turmoil of wind and waves, she rode 


alone at the southern end of the| 


known world. 

“Peter was a brave boy, but the 
stories the sailors had told him of the 
southern land were rather terrifying. 
For they ail believed that, on the 
Other side of the straits, a great con- 


‘tinent lay filled with strange and ter- 


rible monsters; that a current of 
water there was so strong it bore all 
ships away, never to return. And the 
storm in which they found themselves 
was so great that their little ship was 
being beaten back nearer and nearer 
what was called the Unknown Land. 

“But one day, after some 52 days 
of bad weather, they came to where 
this supposed country lay. And what 
do you think they. found? No un- 
known land, no monsters at all! 
Instead, they found that America 
came to an end and that the two great 
oceans met around her headland! 
That was a great discovery. When 
Peter came back to England, he knew 
that he should have important tidings 
for his friends. 

“What a voyage that was! Some- 
thing for a boy to dream of all his life. 
Every day they had some new adven- 
ture. When they. had made their 
great discovery about the meeting 


The winds and waves | 
seemed determined that no English | 


place of the two oceans, they began 
to beat their way up the long coast 
of Chile, for the winds died at last and 
let them sail in peace. 

“The English were not very good 
friends with the Spanish at this time, 
and the Golden Hind was. constantly 
meeting Spanish ships. Many a sharp 
fight did she have with them; but, 
chase her as they might, no Spanish 
ship. could catch the Godldeh Hind. 
The hull] of her vessel was full’ of 
Spanish silver that she had taken in 
these battles. ’ 

“Indeed, it seemed as if nothing could 
harm the stout little vessel. One day 
a big wind shook the waters and shook 
the ship until every chain rattled, but 
the Golden Hind was not harmed. Up 
the coast it crept or flew, according 
to the winds, until the party reached 
the shores of what is now San Fran- 
cisco. Here they met many poor 
Indians, "who hed never seen white 
men before. Drake treated them with 
great kindness and the Indians wept 
when they all sailed away. 

‘Nothing can harm this ship,’ Peter 
used to think proudly, for they had 
teen sailing now for nearly two years 
and she was sound as the day she was 
launched. 

“At last, when Drake had examined 
the coast of America as far as he 


cared to do, the ship started westward | 
‘see and to marvel at her accomplish- 


| ment. 


again; for the time had come to cross 
the great Pacific or South Sea, as 
they called it, on the way home. 
What a day that waé, too! Every day 
would bring them nearer to old Eng- 
land. Peter saw himself bursting 


;gayly in at his mother’s door, any day 
‘within the next few months. Then 
‘something happened that seemed to 
'dash forever their high hopes of re- 


turn. 
“With all sails set, the Golden Hind, 


as she was threading her way through 


some dangerous shoals, off the coast 
of Asia, ran full upom the rocks. For 
20 long hours, as she lay there, the 
men expected to’see her part beneath 
them and sink beneath the waves. 
What a mournful end to their voyage! 


“They did not know the Golden Hind. 


Even Peter had, givén up hope, when 
the cry rang out that, in spite of that 
shock, her hull was still sound. The 
rocks had not piercéd her side. Soon 
after, a favorable wind lifted her off 
the shoal and on she sped to England. 


Back Again to England 
“What cHeers rang out when, sight 
months later, she anchoréd off Plym- 
outh. Every one had thought the ship 
in the bottom of the sea and that 
Drake had been caught by the Span- 


ish. 
He knew no Spaniard could ever have 
caught their great captain, 

“But a greater day lay before them 
than eyen this’ proud entrance into 
Plymouth, for, about a year later, 
Good Queen Bess came aboard thé 
vessel for a great banquet, and jit was 
then that she madé Francis Drake a 
knight. As for the Golden Hind, she, 
too, had her reward, for Queén Bess 
ordered that the ship. should never 
toil over the seas again, but lie in 
dock at Deptford for all the world to 


“Peter and John Legg visited her 
there many a time. 
. “*T told you she'd plow a furrow 
aroupd the world,’ said the ship- 
builder.” 

At this point fin the story Peter's 


father paused and Peter ran back to 


his play with a: “I am glad I sailed 
on the Golden Hind. Thank you, 
Daddy, for the story.” 


About 


O ALL of us who only think 


: | “about bricks as hard, heavy, and 


generally red things, which one 
does not like to handle much, because 
they make one’s hands so rough, it is 
surprising, indeed, to be told that 


-bricks were once used much in the 


way that we nowadays use paper, 
namely, for writing on. It is hard to 
believe it. Anything less like writing 
paper than a brick it is difficult to 
imagine. Yet it is quite true, only it 
takes us back such a*long way, as re- 
gards time, that we get near to the 
beginning of all history. 

We must, in fact, go back to the pe- 
riod when people first began to want 


to live in dwellings that were perma: 
nent, in some sort of home: which 


would shelter from the weather and | 


wild animals. These people were the 
Babylonians, but there were no for- 
ests near them, no timber was avail- 
ble, nor were there any stone quarries 
Within easy reach, and, of course, it 
was long before the days when they 
could travel and fetch from another 
place the things they wanted. But 
there was clay near them, and they 
saw how hard the sun made it, .and 
thus they began to make bricks. The 
famous city of Babylon was built of 
bricks, and so was the Tower of Ba- 
bel. The Egyptians were great brick- 
makers (we all know how the chil- 
dren of Israel made bricks when they 
were captives in Egypt), Withough 
they had plenty of stone in their coun- 
try. Many of the Pyramids are made 
partly of stone, partly of brick. 
_ Now, besides the desire for perma- 
nent houses in which to live, the Baby- 
lonians also began to want to be able 
to place on record the events that 
happened and certain agreements 
made among themselves. The ques- 


—_ 


‘tion was how to do it. 


Bricks 


They were not 
as fortunate as we aré, wha can g0 out 
and buy in a shop most things we 
want. So they wrote on the bricks, 
when they were still soft or in a liquid 
state, and, after the sun had dried 
them, the marks, of course, stil] re- 
mained firm and fast in the hard ma- 
terial. It is believed that the earliest 
material on which letters were ever 
written was on brick. So we réally 
ought to look at bricks with more re- 
spect than we do: Many of these in- 
scribed tablets have been found, in re- 
cent times, by explorers who visited 
the Babylonian district, and from them 
we have learned.a great deal about 
the history of the Babylonian age. 

The Romans were great brick build- 
ers, too. Even when stone was abun: 
dant in the near neighborhood, it was 
found easier to make them for build- 
ing purposes than to quarry the stone 
and convey it to the spot where it was 
wanted. The Romans built extensive- 
ly wherever they conquered, and their 
bricks” are often historic documents, 
because so often they had on them 
their date and the mark of their 
maker. One of the Roman legions, 
the twenty-second, was for a long time 
in different parts of Germany, and we 
know a good deal about where they 
went and when they were in each 
place, from the buildings they left be- 
bind them, because of the marks in the 
bricks. 

There aré many remains of Roman 
buildings in different part of Europe. 
Their bricks are rfiuch smaller than 
ours, more like the modern tiles in 
shape. The workers in England called 
tilers (we have all heard of Wat Tyler) 
were probably brick-makers. . Two 
fine examples of brick architecture, in 


the England of medieval days, are}; Who 


Hampton Court and Lambeth Palace; 


London. 


How that made Peter laugh! | 


Written for The 


far as the lifeboat house,” he said. 
Their Wish Comes True 

In a very short time the whole . 
party, and Dragon, too,.were on the 
smart little steam pinnace Nancy 
and steaming up the harbor. Coming 
back, they coasted round the land for 
some distance past houses ‘amidst 
trees, until they came to the lifeboat | 
house. Mr. Dickson knew the cap- 
tain, who showed them the [Iifeboat, 
and explained everything to the chil- 
dren. They heard how the lifeboat 
had saved many lives sincé ‘being 
stationed there. Saying good-by to 
the captain, they steamed on. , 

Then they landed close to a bed of 
willow trees, grown éxpressly for 
making lobster pots, many of which 
were lying about, some finished, some 
being made. An old fisherman showed 
them how they were woven. They 
clambéred up to the top of the willow 
bed. There was an old-fashi house 
where people came to have and 
lobster and prawn suppers, Mr. Dick- 
son took them in and gave them a méal 
of freshly boiled prawns. Never was 
there such a happy party, all smiles 
and sunshine, ' 

“Now, children,” said their kind 
friend, as they finished, “we must g0 
home. I wonder who has enjoyed this 
afternoon the more, you or I?” "eg 

“Oh, we have!” cried the children. 

Carrying a basket of prawne for 
Mother and Daddy, and their treas- 
urés of shells, the children left the 
Nancy just as the sun was setting. . 
On the following day, when Peggy 
went home to her country life, she 
carried with her. shells and happy 
memories of that last perfect day. 


Drifts of Sarid 


Wherever dry, loose sand occurs, it 
is being constantly shifted by the 
wind. It often buries cultivated lands, 
buildings and forests. On the shores 


of Lake Michigan, there are drifts 100 . 
feet deep. Those in Cornwall reach 


300 feet in depth, and the drifts of the 
Gobi desert are 40 miles long and 900 
feet high in some places. On the 
shores of the Bay of Biscay, the drift- 
ing sand travels inland 16 feét a year; 
in parts of Denmark, 2¢ feet, and in 
southern India, 17 yards! 

In many places, walls and barriers 
of vegetation have been built, in order 
to stop the encroaching drifts. Fine 
sand is taken up to an immense height 
in the air by the wind, and deposited 
many miles away. In 1882, Iceland 
was visited by a remarkable sand- 
storm, which lasted for two weeks! 
It hid the sun and objects a few yards 
off, like a dense fog. 3 

The action of the tide often has been 
known. to cover entire coast-hamilets 
and villages with sand. Near Ipswich, 
Mass., I-have been told, there lie the 
remains of an orchard, which has been - 
buried by the sands until only the top-_. 
most branches can be sé¢en above the 
surface. , Unusual tides have buried 
one or two towns on the coast of Eng- | 
land completely from sight. Years 
after, the sand has suddenly shifted, 
and the little village has come to light 
once more! . : 


Song of Robin Hood 


tian Science Monitor 

Ho, for the life ef a crowded town 
What care we, care we, 

Sturdy of limb and eager of healt, 
Under the greenwood tree? 


We are a band that the forest knows 
(Stout is our cross s string) ; 
We are a band that tle heeds, - - 

-. Bishop and lord and king. — 

Sherwood forest is deep and fair;, — 
Surely to-tive is good. Eee 
Tho would not be, ‘neath the green- 


Follower of Robin Hood? # 
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Albany,N. Y.,June26 |! 
URAL schools in the State of 
R New York are being subjected to. 
close scrutiny with a view of : 
bettering the system and of securing | 
more competent teachers. There are 
many faults found with the schools | 
of this character as they now exist and | 
the criticism which has been raised by | 
Dr. Frank P. Graves, State Commis- 
sioner of Education, to the effect that ; 
the children in the rural districts are. 
not being given instruction of as val- | 
uable a Character as the pupils of city 
schools, is likely to bear fruit. | 
That the whole subject be thor- 
oughly studied, a special committee | 
of twenty-one was created represent- 
ing the State Grange, the State Depart- 
ment of Education, the Dairymen's 
League, the Farm Bureau Federation, 
the State College of Agriculture, the 
Home Bureau Federation and the State 
Teachers Association. This committee 
has made a survey of conditions and 
has outlined a number of recommen- 
dations which are scheduled to receive 
legislative attention during the session 
of 1923. 
The Community as the Local Unit 
One of the main recommendations 
is that the community be made the 
unit of local administration and that 
the board of education of the com-,| 
munity unit be constituted so that. 
each common school district and each 
union free school district not having, 
an academic department shall have 
one member. A union free school dis- | 
trict with an academic department 
may determine the number of its rep- | 
resentatives, but ‘such number shall 
not exceed the number from the out-. 
lying districts in the unit. This 
larger board may delegate certain 
functions to a smaller group. The. 
community unit may adopt its form or 
organization by a majority vote of | 
both the districts and the people. 
It is urged, moreover, that each ' 
community unit make provision for 
four years of high school instruction, | 
either within or without its bounds. 
and for transportation or suitable sub- | 
stitute wherever necessary. 
District Superintendent an Officer | 
Community boundaries are to be de- | 
termined by a commission of five ap-| 
pointed by the Board of Supervisors | 
from among those living under the, 
education law. A board for each 
supervisory district is also urged and | 
it is the sense of the committee of | 
twenty-one that the district superin-j| distribution of school moneys and rec- 
tendent be the professional officer of: ognition would be given to the ability 
such board; that the community board of communities to provide’ school 
perform most of the functions in, facilities. 
school control; that the state educa-: that no school shall be entitled to the 
tion department be provided with as/full amount of aid provided for unless 
an effective an organization as pos-!it has an average daily attendance of 
sible for handling rural education eight pupils. 
prosrems. ‘Rural Departments for Normal Schools 
State Jurisdiction ' To better prepare rural school 
It is generally conceded that the!teachers for their work’ it is urged, 
type of teacher employed in rural) additionally by the Committee of 


schools is very frequently beneath the | Twenty-One that there should be de-| 


standard maintained by city scheols. | veloped a strong rural school depart- 
“need Hone eo anger {ment or division in each of the State 
ora * seeddiibne Stock and to over- | normal schools, such departments to 
come this obstacle it is suggested that | be in charge of directors who are 
the State Department of Education | specialists in the preparation of rural 
be given original jurisdiction over, school teachers. ie : 
elementary and secondary education Under the laws of New York State, 
and the training of rural school teach-| schools in places of less than 4500 
ers. The suggestion is made in this | inhabitants are classed as rural. The 
connection that an assistant commis-/ survey which has been made, and, in 
sioner of rural education be created. | fact, is segue. Seon sce ie ged lg ‘seas 
Fo ’ fering : wor mentary 
, Un fi Taxation is covering the work of ele 
nants _— : x th schools in the open country and ele- 
The noma og ‘to ea Ge mentary and secondary schools in 
~ cose ay ibaa ae aasiemenate anit ; places under 4500 inhabitants, 
A F i rey . = 
should be the unit of local taxation for | Rural Preaching Standard : 
school purposes. This step would, it It is set forth in the preliminary 
is believed, make more adequate the'report of the Committee of Twenty- 


It is recommended, also, 


' One, that “undoubtedly the most seri- 
'ous’handicap that the rural child en- 
‘counters in his school education as 
‘compared with the city child, is to be 
‘found in the teaching personnel of 
‘the rural schools. Rural school teach- 

ers as @ group are immature, far more 
| inexperienced and less well educated, 
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‘less well prepared professionally for | 


‘their work, and very much less well | 


i. 


“supervised than are city teachers as 
'a@ group.” 

| « Two Leaders in the Reform 

| Senator Seymour Lowman and Dr. 
‘Frank B. Gilbert, in charge of the 
legal bureau of the New York State 
Education Department, are important 
factors in the remodeling of the rural 
‘school system. Senator Lowman is 
|expected to have charge of the legis- 
lation which is to be prepared to 
remedy conditions found to be im- 
‘practical and necessarily obsolete, 
while Dr. Gilbert will direct, for the 
State Education Department, the va- 
‘rious steps outlined by that depart- 
ment for the placing of rural schools 
‘on a mueh higher plane so that the 
‘child of a rural district will no longer 
| ~ handicapped by insufficient instruc- 
tion. 


' 
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Hampton Summer School Offers 
Teachers Two Six-Week Courses 


| 

tion, and even shoe repairing in the 

itrade schools have their place in the 

‘curriculum. : 
‘The expansion of the summer course 

so that two six-weeks periods are 

available to the teachers is in accord- 
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Boards Plan Class Co-operation 
on Welsh School Problems 


London, England 

Special Correspondence 
WO important questions have 
been discussed in Welsh educa- 
tional circles of late, and de- 


cisions were reached upon them atthe 
recent half-yearly meeting of the 
Central Welsh Board. The first is 
concerned with the functions of the 
board as an inspecting body. For 
some time there has existed a degree 
of overlapping between the Central 
Welsh Board and the Board of Educa- 
tion and this has led to friction. 

The Central Board, as an inspectinz 
body, finds itself cramped by .restric- 
‘tions and limitations in every direc- 
tion. Although responsible for schools 
which draw more than four-fifths of 
their pupils from the elementary 
schools, the Central Board is precluded 
from obtaining first-hand information 
as to the elementary schools upon 
which to act in drawing up curricula 
and so avoiding the waste of over- 
lapping. Further, it has no right of 
entry into these secondary schools, 
which are maintained by the local 
authorities. There are also, side by 
side with the board’s own intermediate 
schools, intermediate and central and 
higher elementary schools which are 
outside its purview, being controlled 


the work in English is becoming “less 
accurate, less definite, and less ex- 
act,” and that pupils are-being turned 
out of the schools “with a very 
limited command of. English.” The 
criticism is deemed unfair by those 
able to speak for Welsh education. 
They point out that there are special 
difficulties in teaching language in 
Wales, and that these are increased 
by the additional demands made upon 
school time by other subjects. 

That the aim of the Board of Edu- 
cation report was not a hostile one 
was vouched for by Mr. T. G. Rob- 
erts of the Welsh department of the 
Board of Education, who attended the 
meeting as a representative of the 
department. -:e pointed out that the 
Board of Education and the Central 
Board were partners in the duty of 
seeing that the schools were efficient, 
and if there had been any laxity the 
Board «* Education was quite as much 
at fault as the Central Board. He 
indorsed the co-operative titude 
adopted on the question of inspection, 
and received the corcial support . of 
the meeting when he expressed the 
hope that on this question also the 


f 
others thought that it should be a 


two bodies would help each other! 
without encroaching on one arfother’s | 
functions. . 

The action which is to be taken on! 


year more. Eventually it was decided 
to recommend to the state govern- 
ments that the age for compulsory at- 
tendance should be fixed at 16. 
Whether the governments will agree 
is another matter. The teachers dis- 
cussed the question solely from the 
educational standpoint. They did not 
take into account the industrial 
aspect. Nor did they .consmMer the 
question of cost to the states. The 
leaving age varies in all the states. In 
Queensland, for instance, it is 14 
years and so it is in Victoria, with the 
proviso that in the case of a child who 
has passed the examination for ‘the 
“merit certificate” a reduction by one 
year is allowed. In South Australia 
a child may leave school after attain- 
ing the age of 13 or upon winning the 
“compulsory certificate.” And s0 
through the states. 
» Leaders of the labor unions are 
strongly in favor of increasing the 
age to 16 years, and as the industrial 
wing of the labor movement is allied 
with the political the unions in Aus- 
tralia wield great influence on politics, 
so that their advocacy must go a long 
way in obtaining the eventual adop- 
tion of any reform. They contend that 
with the leaving age fixed at 13 years, 


duced until -fands were available, — 
Before such a proposal is adopted,too, ~~ 
it will be necessary to examine it to 
find out what is meant by seco 

education. Mainly what passes for it : 
in Australia at present is a training. — 
that fits boys and girls for office desks. % 
and: positions in the public service. 


English Rural Schéola; 
Better T han Ontario’s, 
Says London Teacher 


LONDON, Ontario (Special Corre- 
spondence)—After a year of teaching 
in Ontario public schools, Miss Filor- 
ence Saunders of London, England, 
still believes that the rural schools in 
England have a decided advantage 
over these of Ontario. Miss Saunders, 
whose transfer to Canada was effected 
through the Overseas Teachers 
change of the League of Empire, does” 
not: base her claims to this advantage 
on the picturesque setting of the 
English schools; the village greens, 
the memorable elms, the apple- 
cheeked students, nor a vastly better 
curriculum, but in the prosaic fact that 
in the tiniest schools of the Old Land 
paper and pencil have entirely super- 
seded the class-room slate and the 
once-heard-never-to-be-forgotten slate 
pencil, which are still in use in some 
Ontario schools. Canadians have 
frequently heard the opinions of 
Ontario teachers on the English sys- 
tem and their experiences, but the ex- 
periences. of visiting English teachers 
have not been often quoted here. Miss 
Saunders believes that the overseas 
teachers’ exchange system is of 


‘|marked advantage and has thoroughly 


enjoyed her year in Canada. 

“The League of Empire, organized 
and directed by Mrs. Orde Marshall of 
London, has done ‘some. wonderfully 
worthwhile things,” said Miss Saun- 
ders. “The interchange of letters 
among teachers and pupils in all parts 
of the world is enother valuable func- 
tion of the league. The exchange of 
teachers between England and Can- 
ada, or Australia, New Zealand and 
South Africa has tended to broaden 
greatly the teaching outlook. Un- 
doubtedly the Canadian teachers who 
go to London to teach get a more 
varied experience, as they are able 
to study 10 types of schools in one 
city. In the city of Stratford, Ont., I 
have had the same room for 10 months, 
except for an occasional visit to a 
rural school, but it has been a great 
pleasure to teach. The children all 
come from good homés; are well fed, 
clean and healthy; and most impor- 
tant of all, their parents are really 
interested in their education. In Eng- 
land we have to contend all the time 
with parents whose sole ambition is 
to get their children away from the 
school in order to get them to work 
at a trade.” 

Her glimpse into teaching in rural 
schools in Ontario, where all classes 
are taught in the one room, convinced 
Miss Saunders of another superiority 
of the English schools. “No matter 
how small the attendance in English 
rural schools,” she pointed out, “chil- 
dren under seven years of age must 
be kept in a separate room and taught 


as it is in some states, the child is 
thrown on the industrial market too 
young, and that it is deleteriously 
affected by this. 

The Federation also adopted a reso- 
lution favoring compulsory secondary 
education. This has the whole- 
hearted support of Mr. John Huxham, 
the minister for education in Queens- 
land. Here egain the question of cost 
arises, and Mr. Huxham. points out 
that the system could not be intro- 
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ance with the policy of many southern A technical schoo! offering feur-sear : 


Hampton, Va. 

Special Correspondence 
SHE summer school for teachers 
a held at Hampton Institute has 


opened with an enrollment ex-. 


ceeding 600. This year*is important 
in the history of the school. Due to 
the rapidly growing demand among 
the teachers in the colored schools of 
the southern statq@@’ for training dur- 
ing the summer, and the press for ad- 
mission to the school held at Hampton 
Institute, the numbers in the school 
during the summer of 1921 would have 
been more than 1000 in. number 
had it not been for the limitation of 
dormitories and dining halls. This 
summer the school has seen a general 
reorganization and expansion. To the 
term of six weeks which has been the 
common period of time for several 
years another six-weeks term has 
been added for those teachers who 
care to remain for three months’ 
training and for others who were not 
able to gain admission for the first 
six-weeks term. The admission re- 
quirements are such that only those 
engaged in teaching who are high 
school graduates or possess a teach- 
er’s certificate and are more than 21 
years of age are admitted. The'num- 
ber admitted this vear to the first six- 
weeks term is again necessarily lim- 
ited and those teachers possessing 
these qualifications who were the first 
to get their applications in after re- 
ctiving the blanks last month have 
been accepted while many others had 
to be refused. 

Many of the most progressive teach- 
ers, principals, supervisors and train- 
ing teachers in the colored schools in 
the south are gathered here on the 
charming grounds of Hampton Insti- 
tute, which lie on a peninsula at the 
mouth of Chesapeake Bay. Nearly ev- 
ery southern state is represented. Of 
the 600, 200 came from North Carolina 
and 200 from Virginia; 49 were ad- 
mitted from South Carolina, 35 from 
Maryland, 18 from Georgia, 17 from 
Tennessee, 15 from Delaware, 13 from 
Arkansas, 7 from Louisiana and 


| West Virginia, 5 from Texas, while 
| Several other states are represented 
i by one or two delegates. 

| Cost in Keeping With Salaries 
Funds furnished by the General Ed- 
‘ucation Board allowed about 150 of 
the teachers to have their railroad 
'fare paid so that the only expense for 
| these teachers at the summer school 
| was a charge of $2 admission fee and 
'$25 for board and room in the dining 
rooms and dormitories of the Insti- 
| tute during the first six-weeks period. 
|No tuition fee is charged and the only 
|additional expense for the six weeks’ 
‘training is the cost of textbooks and 
'a small charge made in some of the 
courses for actual material used. Thus 
for the sum of $27 plus the railroad 
fare in those cases in which it is not 
supplied by, the General Education 
Board Hampton Institute furnishes to 


the colored teachers of the south a 


? 


|training school course -of six weeks 


‘in length which is quite in keeping 
with the small salaries generally re- 
ceived by them. 

For more than 40 years Hampton 
has offéred summer school work for 
the training of teachers. Starting with 
a course given for two weeks to the 
graduating class and any alumni that 
cared to return for it, the summer 
school has gradually grown until it 
is estimated, at a conservative figure, 
that 150,000 children in the colored 
schools of the south are affected the 
following year directly by the attend- 
ance of their teachers or indirectly by 
and attendance of principals and su- 
pervisors of schools. The expansion of 
the school has been especially rapid 
during the last few years, however, 
under the directorship of George P. 
Phenix, vice-principal of Hampton, 
until, with the exception of business 
courses, the present summer school 
gives training in nearly every course 
and subject taught in the colored 
primary, secondary, and high schools 
in the south. Courses ranging from 


| biology, American history, geography, 


to home economics, physical instruc- 


states to raise the standards required 
of the teachers and in line with 
what Hampton is doing to meet the 
demand placed upon them. By a law 
recently passed, those teachers from 
Virginia that attend the full three- 
months summer course for three years 
can secure the Virginia elementary 
certificate for primary and grammar 
grade at tHe completion of their work. 
Those who are starting to work for 


be among the teachers attending the 
second six-weeks term. There are 
also courses offered leading to Vir- 
ginia special certificates, high school. 
Since this is the first summer in which 
the second term has been offered, it is 
expected that the attendance will be 
about 125 but it will probably be much 
larger next year. 


Course Leading to B.A. 

In general accord with the policy of 
increasing the training of colored 
teachers throughout the south is the 
change during the last two or three 
years at Hampton of removing the 
normal training from its academic 
course and making a normal course of 
two years, requiring the academic 
course as qualification for admittance 
to it. This year is seeing even a 
greater expansion of the work for a 
course has been installed requiring 
four years for completion and a de- 
gree of B.A. in education to be granted 


to those finishing it. 

Among the outstanding features of 
the first week of the summer school 
were two lectures by Dr. George E. 
Haynes, secretary of Interracial 
Work for the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America, and 
former professor of sociology at Fisk 
University, Nashville, Tenn.,-on race 
relations. The thesis of Dr. Haynes’ 
lectures was the peaceful development 
of the Negro race, the abidance by law 
and order in the face of violations, 
both for the condition of the country 
and the Negro people and the futility 
of force being employed on either side 
as a solution ofthe problem. 


this during the present summer will 


| 


and inspected by the Board of Educa- 
tion. The education system ,of Wales 
has thus become sectionalized, par- 
ticularly in the oase of the secondary 
schools. 

The subject was ably handled at the 
meeting of the Central Board by Mr. 
W.N. Bruce, whase authority on suth 
matters is unquestioned, he having 
been formerly an officer of the Board 
of Education, and since his retirement 
a member of the Central Board. The 
remedy he proposed, and which was 
supported by the meeting, was that 
steps should be taken to extend the 
sphere and promote the efficiency of 
the inspection conducted by the Cen- 
tral Welsh Board by inviting the 
Board of Education to enter, into ar- 
rangements for ca-operating in the 
work of inspecting the various classes 
of schools and their curricula. If this 
overture on the part of the Welsh 
Board is reciprocated by the Board 
of Education much economy of effort 
will be the result, and the effect of 
the co-operation of the two bodies will 
be beneficial in every respect. 

The other subject which occupied 
the attention of the meeting was that 
of language teaching. This has come 
into prominence of late owing to ques- 
tions in Parliament and to unfavor- 
able criticism leveled at the subject 
in the last report of the Board of 


the matter c nsists in the calli: z of. 
a conference which is to meet in the) 
repre- | 
s.atative of all educational bodies in | 


autumn, and vhich is to be 
WwW les. The su’ ject cannot be con-. 
sidered alone, howev@® but must be | 
si.died in relation to the general | 
curriculum, and the conference is 
therefore to-be intrusted with the/| 
task of inquiring into the meaning! 
and pur .ose of education as a whole. 
Its del’>erations will be greatly 
helped by the fact that commi tees of 
inquiry set up by the Central Board 
are already at work on the teaching 
of Welsh, classics, and other eee. | 


Australian Teachers W ould 
Set-School Age at 16' 


MELBOURNE, Victoria (Special 
Correspondence) — Representing ,the 
school teachers of each of the six 
states of the Commonwealth, the Aus- 
tralian State Teachers Federation has | 
unanimously decided. that there should | 
be uniformity in respect to the age | 
for the compulsory attendance of chil- 
dren at’ schoo], and that that age 
should be raised. There was a differ- 
ence of opinion, however, when it 
came to the question of decidfng what 
the new age should be. Some of the 
teachers. favored 15 years, while 


Ediication. That report stated that 
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The Principia 


Established 1898 


CO-EDUCATIONAL 


Junior College Upper School Lower School 
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Room for a limited number of boarding pupils 
over twelve years of age 


Pamphlets sent on request. 


Address: The Principia, St. Louis, Missouri 
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CO-EDUCATIONAL 
First Grade to College 


OPEN ALL YEAR 


in Mining Engineering, Metallurgical 
- , Geological rp eo oma and . 

clence. xcellent culty abd nuipmen 

Near metal and coal mining distrtetn Smaii 
tuition fee for non-residents. Dermitory ac- 
commodations. A climate that is notably mild 
and dry Field work conducted t bout tke 
ecseee Jess and special summer field work not: 
required. Classes not over cro and students 
she hy sa arene attention. E. H. WELLS, 
nt. 
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Hill Military 
Academy 


A High Class Boarding School 
for Boys 


Primary—Intermediate—Academic 
artments 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Write for catalogue and please mention 
the Monitor. 


The Elliott School 


For Girls 


Residence and Day School. 
First to Ninth Grades Inclusive. 
Ideal Home Life. 
Outdoor Life. 
School Home the Entire Year. | 
Summer Session July Sth to August 16th. 
MARTHA C. WEAVER, M. A. Frinctpal. 
1303 So. Gramercy P1., Los Angeles, Cal. 


BERKELEY HALL 


JUNIOR SCHOOL 
AND KINDERGARTEN 
Day echool for girls and boys. 
Boarding homes in connection. 
Telephone 73487 
2231 Fourth Avenue, Los Angeles, Cal 


Washington, Conn, | Litchfield County 
Rock Gate 


CHARLOTTE O’GIRE CLARKE 


Character Building. ! 
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The success of CAMP NEWF 
for Girls has brought forth 


Camp Ropioa 


FOR BOYS 


Beautiful’ for situation, overlooking 
White Mountains. A very large lodge 
dining ball with most 
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for a It visitors. " 
GEORGE A. STANLEY 
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The White Mountain 
Camps | 
CAMP CHOCORUA CAMP LARCOM 
For Boys For Girls 


VRAIMONT, for Adults 
GLAD-HILL, for Parents 
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Beauty Depends Upon the Unseen— 


the Visible 


New York, July 1 


FRIEND of mine, a thorough 
A student of art, just returned 
from Spain, has been telling 
me his pleasure in the exhibition, in 
Madrid, of copies of the wonderful 
_ animak drawings by Paleolithic man 
which have been found in various parts 
ef the Spanish hill country. The 
original drawings, especialty those in 
the rocky caves of Altamira and the 
Dordogne, have long been known, of 
course, but the assembling of exact 
duplicates of them in - modern gal- 
lery, exactly as an exhibit of present 
day art would be assembled, has ap- 
parently created a profound impres- 
sion. And no wonder. For undoubt- 
edly these careful sketches of bison 
and deer, made perhaps in 10,000 B. C., 
have never been equaled. The Japa- 
nese have approached them, but to 
this day there have never been given 
us graphic records of animal life so 
pervaded with realism, freedom, and 
rhythm. 

Many have written and talked of 
these Paleolithic drawings, calling 
them impressions of the chase and 
attributing their astonishing draughts- 
manship, for want of a better reason, 
to the keenness of the prehistoric 
hunter’s eye. But it was left to my 
friend to drop a remark which, for 
me, put the whole matter upon a 
much more logical basis. “Do you 
know,” he said, “I think those Palzxo- 
lithic chaps were ‘making magic’ 
when they were drawing those ani- 
mals, and that’s what gives them their 
peculiar power.” I nodded my ac- 
ceptance of his theory energetically. 

> > > 


When I bobbed my head so readily 
at my friend’s remark, I was really 
snapping into place the last link in a 
chain of evidence which I had been 
forging against the painter of the 
present day. Of course 10,000 years is 
going back quite a bit for evidence. 
But that makes the case, in my own 
mind, so much the clearer. 

It had all started by my wondering 
wherein lay the lack in a certain 
American artist so well known that I 
shall be most careful to conceal his 
identity from you. Sufficient to say 


he is called one of the foremost paint- | 


ers of the country, his canvases hang 
in every big show, and he possesses 
wv versatility which leads him from onc 
medium to another with equal facility. 
Yet, able as he is, there is agreement 
among his shrewder critics that he is 
missing the mark, tragically so; that 
some one thing more might make him 
great; while to know the man himscif 
is to know him restless, strangely 


unsatisfied, conscious of power with-|jthe hand of Inness, 


out purpose. 

One day, standing before one of his 
strongly painted portraits, I was puz- 
zled to see how little, after all, of the 
inward man lay behind the material 
likeness, It was, after all, so mate- 
rial a likeness. And instantly came 
-the associated thought: That is the 
man’s lack—spirituality. His lack 
and the Jack of all his fellow painters 
today. Given that quality, and the 
restlessness, the vain repetitions, the 
frustration of contemporary painting 
would disappear. 

Well, I did not go and tell the 
artist my discovery, though I knew 
him well. He would, I am sure, have 
nssociated my idea with tracts and a 
hard-bosomed shirt on Sunday. But 
Bince then I have been thinking back 
over the history of art and notinz 
again how closely the cycles of great 
art have synchronized with the cyc'es 
of religious thought. The quality and 
direction of the art has varied, of 
course, ‘just as the quality and direc- 


Upon the Invisible 


tion of the religious trends have 
varied. But always the uplight of 
thought has meant the uplift of 


of art. , 
> > > 


| Take, for instance, these oldest 
examples of art known—the animal 
drawings of Altamira. What manner 
of man may have made them we can 
only guess. But is it not impressive 
that even he, submerged as he was 
in a life of almost animal primitive- 
ness, yet instinctively invoked a power 
higher than himself? It may have 
been but a charm for better hunting, 
but it was a fumbling upward and he 
gained thereby a certain power our 
modern schools of art cannot achieve. 

Then, as the centuries passed, came 
the art of Egypt, which forms -one of 
the strangest expressions of religious 
thought the world has ever seen. For 
here, while reign succeeded refgn and 
kingdoms rose and fell, the mind of 
a whole *people remained fixed on 
the after-life. It evoked an art of 
mysterious solemnity, but it at least 
turned the artists to accomplish- 
ments marked by an incomparable 
poetry and impersonality. For a sec- 
ond time, heights were reached whigh 
the artists of today cannot reach. * 

Again the passage of centuries and 
far to the north, in the heart of Asia, 
sprang into being the rare and beauti- 
ful art of ancient China, again per- 
meated with religious philosophy. No 
awesome foresight here, bui rather an 
abstract mysticism which led the 
maker of/the fragile ceramics to weave 
strange rhythms in his patterns and 
the painter of silken scrolls to depict 
a nature that was but an ever chang- 
ing veil of beautiful appearances. 
Withal it was an art that spelled 
praise, praise of an infinite and 
bountiful nature, and it achieved a 
thrilling loveliness and freedom. 

So we follow the path of time, mark- 
ing the peaks of art from China to 
Greece, from Greece to the Italy of the 
primitives. Caveman, pyramid builder, 
maker of temples and decorator of 
churches! In rude magic, granite 
symbol, serene marble, and painted 
ritualism, you have struggled for the 
things of the spirit and in the strug- 
ele been given that intangible quality 
in art we call great. 

> > 


So finally we come to America. 
When did American art reach its 
greatness? I myself believe in the 
men of the Hudson River school, or 
rather, I should say, in Inness and 
Wyant. It had been the Barbizon men, 
in France, who had strained the land- 
‘scape art of credo and artifice. The 
| torch of their enlightenment was 
|passed on to America and burned in 
at least, the 
brighter. There has been more ac- 
complished art in America since, thege 
has been more efficient art. There 
i has been none greater, I believe. 

And if you ask the secret of that 
greatness so soon lost, I can best e6ug- 
gest it by quoting three significant 
separate paragraphs from Inness’ own 
notebook. : 

“The paramount difficulty with the 
artist is to bring his intellect to sub- 
mit to the fact that there is such a 
thing as the indefinable which hides 
itself that we may feel after it. But 
God is always hidden and knowiedge 
must bow to Spirit.” 

“Let us believe in art, not as some- 
thing to gratify our vanity or suit 
commercial needs, but as something 
to be loved and cherished because it 
is the handmaid of the Spiritual Life 
of the Age.” 


“Beauty depends upon the unseen— 


‘ee visible upon the invisible.” 
G. S. L. 


Lace Exhibition in Chicago 


Lights 


Chicago, June 20 
Special Correspondence 


.ORE than one candle is lighted 
to shine down the forgotten 
vistas of history on viewing 


the Venetian laces which Mrs. Edith 
Rockefeller McCormick has lent for 
exhibition in Gunsaulus Hall, Art In- 
stitute, for the summer. It is an 
historic assembly of examples, reach- 
ing an antiquity of five centuries ago, 
when the art of Jace making origi- 
nated, and illustrating the develop- 
ment of fine craftsmanship through, 
*the celebrated eras of fashion for 
laces of exquisite delicacy and beauty. 
. Lace making in Italy flourished in 
the sixteenth, seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries. It had its acknowl- 
edged centers, its historic patterns, 
and nearly every class of lace is 
here represented in pieces which are 
sewn to shape 18 bed coverlets large 
enough to adorn beds of state for roy- 
alty. This method of making use of 
odd pieces of lace preserves them and 
arranges them for inspection. Indeed 
many small collections of bits of lace 
and fine embroidery are sewn together 
for table covers and for various other 
uses. 

Mrs. McCormick has always enjoyed 
laces for their own sake and has col- 
lected many years. However the quest 
of an historic collection is distinctive 
in its mission and agents in a num- 
ber of places, and especially Paris, 
found examples in their searches of 
some eight years until the present 
selection was satisfactory. Then six 
‘women worked 2% years weaving the 
pieces of lace, all sizes and lengths, 
narrow and wide, into.the large rec- 
tangles. Pieces of lace were raveled 
to secure thread for the weaving. 

For exhibition purposes, the lace 
coverlets are mounted on frames cov- 
ered with white cloth, or put under 
glass. The very large pieces are dou- 
bled, only half being shown, while the 
remainder is covered at the back for 
protection from dust and soot. 

‘It is rare to find as many long, wide 
pieces of Venetian lace as those sewn 
in the middle of the big squares of 
exhibition pieces. As a rule, collec- 
tions of iece consist of amal) sections | 


Vistas of the Past 


not over a foot or two in length, and 
numerous little scraps. Here, how- 
ever, are generous samples, the -race- 
ful patterns taking their way to some 
length as they declare their lineage 
and recite their history. The fine 
threads and the designs place them 
at once in identified classes, and the 


patterns, which contain symbols of, 


the ruling church of the day, confess 
that they were made for the rich robes 
of popes or bishops, for cerenionial 
uses, or had functions of their own 
as altar cloths. Patterns such as one 
vin which appear the quaint figures of 
king and queen with crowns, their 
men and women in waiting, their 
hunters with hawks and hounds, and 
deer and rabbits in hiding behind stiff 
shrubs and trees, tell of a merry day 
when royalty would a-hunting go. 
Then there are exquisitely fine edg- 
ings and less pretentious but beauti- 
ful laces of various methods of execu- 
tion, used, doubtless, by princesses 
and women of rank for their own cos- 
tumes and for adorning infants’ gar- 
ments and fine linen. 

The pieces include Sicilian drawn- 
thread work, the fleur-de-lia, motif on 
fine linen, and net embroidered in 
darning stitch. One inventory of 
1492 notes three pairs of sheets of 
four fold linen, with -wide reticella 
worked with fish bone pattern -and 
little crosses. An inventory of the 
wardrobe of Lucrezia Borgia of Italy, 
1502, has a mention of trebly plaited 
ieee. Who knows what hand of that 
age of the Renaissance in Italy 
fingered these very similar pieces, or 
what hearts beat beneath the folds of 
softly falling reticella~-qa needle work 
lace in which the linen was cut away 
in squares and the lacy pattern made 
with the needle on the remaining 
threads. 

The sixteenth century is repre- 
sented in many delightful examples in 
the different groups in this collection. 
Sometimes the alternating squares of 
reticella and cut linen are executed 
in Florentine style, sometimes they 
are joined by faggotting, or the early 
styles show triangles in place of 
Squares: and yet with variations 
there is a consistency of design. 
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“Ship of Hope,” Painted Screen by John Wenger 


| [> USSIA bas given to the 


New York, June 24 
. Special Correspondence 
T& 2 long line of distinguished 
™ ‘artists and they in turn have 
been given ample inspiration and op- 
portunity by the theater. / Since 1908, 
when the production’ of “Boris 


‘| Godounoff”. awakened Paris to a new 


art of the theater, Europe and Amer- 
ica have seen a succession of gor- 
geous and significant stage pictures un- 
fold under the magic touch of such 
artists as, Golovine, Benoit, Bakst, 
Roerich, Remisoff, Anisfeld and 
Wenger. 

John Wenger was born in BEliza- 
bethgrad, Russia, some 30 or more 
years ago. He was from the begin- 
ning sa lover of art and the theater; 
even during his student days at the 
Imperial Art School at Odessa, he was 
engaged in theatrical work and trav- 
elled with a company of Odessa play- 
ers. Whén he came to America 14 
years. ago he brought a store of val"- 
ables which fortunately eluded the 
barriers of tariff and custom officials. 
These treasures of his native land he 
has spread with an artist’s generosity 
for the delight of American audiences. 

Mr. Wenger, as an artist of the the- 
ater, is most serious in his purpose 
and ideals. Seén in his studio, sur- 
rounded by glowing masses of color 
in the big decorative screens with 
which he yaries his stage work; he 
talked on the many aspects of_cre- 
ating beauty’ in the theater; of the 
delights, the technical .requirements, 
the limitations, and the obstacles, to 
be overcome, illustrating his points 


with sketches for scenery and with 
model sets in the little theater erected 
at one end of the studio. 

' Dozens of these small designs, vivid 
first-ideas for settings, showed the 
artist’s inexhaustible originality in 
theme and treatment. ‘The substance 
of his art is sound and enduring, 
cohesive and intelligent, but it is 
molded in shapes of pure fantasy and 
tinted with the riotous colors of Rus- 


the past in this group of laces reminds 
us that washable body linen did not 
become general until the fifteenth 
century and that drawn-thread work 
was the first link in the chain unit- 
ing embroidery and lace. Designs of 
lace naturally followed popular de- 
signs in embroidery. The Venetian 
fashion makers, foreseeing the vogue 
| of lace, made books of designs for use 
| “Il Burato” is 
‘the most ancient, and then come 
| Tagliente and Zopping, until Mathio 
|Pagan’s book, 1543, shows “punto 
'tagliato” the forerunner of reticella 
}and the delicate punto in aria. The 
‘first Venetian needle laces shown 
‘here follow the pattern book. 

| The Venetian dialect was adopted 
|as the official language of lace making 
and the writers Tagliente, Vavassore, 
Vecellio, and Pagan were Venetians 
using flowery language to match 
their graceful patterns. The printers 
and designers were likewise of Venice 
and of the 140 famous manuals that 
appeared between 1525 and the close 
of the century in Italy, France and 
Germany, more than 100 were printed 
in Venice. 

No designs were too ambitious for 
the Venetians and later for the 
French. So strong was the passion 
for ownership of lace and so lavishly 
was it used for church vestments; 
copes, chalice covers, albs, borders of 
napkins and the like that quantities 
of lace were sold away from Italy. At 
the close of the seventeenth century, 
the French financier Colbert decided 
to put a stop to so much money 
leaving the country for the purchase 
of lace. He laid his plans and on a 
fateful day in 1665, Catherine de 


‘among lace makers. 


| Marcq wrote to him at the court of 


Louis XIV, “I am _  =~starting for 
Alencon with four Venetian, lace 
workers” (imported labor and a 
business woman in that far-away day). 
Five years earlier Colbert had ordered 
the towns of Quesnoy, Arras, Rheims, 
Sedan, Ch&ateau - Thierry. Loudon, 
Alencon and Aurillac to manufacture 
every sort of thread work, both pillow 


Ragnsa and to call them “French” 
point. The French became success- 
ful in part in rivaling the Venetian 
needle point and the finest bobbin 
lace of Flanders. But alas, the 
tragedy of the passing of the man 
carrying\the “trade secret’ fell upon 
lace making. For the secret of the 
thread used in the finest laces, such 
as Angleterre and its class, is lost, 
and until its discovery again, laces 
such as these will not be made. 
Throngs of ladies made laces. The 
convent schools were busy, and the 
professional lace makers-were many. 
Enthusiasm for this painstaking in- 
dustry was abroad. As one examines 
piece after piece of the cobweb fabrics 
woven from that exquisitely fine 
thread whose secret of spinning is for- 
gotten, we marvel at the patience and 
persistence of the lace makers. 


But the enjoyment of fine laces by 
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and needle, }@e those of Venice and. 


wearers and workers alike ran to ex- | nent for rare designs and faultless 
The conyents ordered in lace making. Point de Milan was @ cate, unexpected turn of invention, a 


travagance. 


‘sian imagery. There js something of 
ithe fairy tale in all his work; a bub- 
‘bling, evanescent imagination, a deli- 


“The Nun’s Rule’—"Do not make any | pillow lace made in Milan at this time. . sweeping, climactic quality as in or- 
The numerous pieces of lace, inser- | -hestra} music. are spun into pictorial 


shape and sew and mend church vést- | tion or edging, large pieces from vest- | tales of rich effect. 


purses nor laces without leave, but | 


ments and poor peoplejs-clothes.” 


'ments, are in excellent preservation. | 


Mr. Wenger's art is born of music 


The Edith Rockefeller McCormick; They come from many sources and and the drama: and whether it be the 


cqjlection, as said before, contains | 


were bought piece by piece. 


As they | interpretation of one or the other, or, 


pieces of lace in nearly all the cele-| appear mounted in Gunsaulus Hall, as in the case of the opera and ballet. 


brated patterns, from the historic | 
centers dating from the earliest flat | 
point work, which in time was en- | 
riched stitch upon stitch until it be- | 
came the gros peint de Venise. The | 


No. 22 of the rose point or-gros point 
de Venice is a superb example. The | 
needlework-lace was executed over a 
parchment pattern; the edges are| 


heavily padded and are richly effec-| 


tive. The flowers are connected by 
picoted bridges. In the lower middle 
of the large piece of all-over design is 
a symbolic pattern,tracing the lace to 
the uses of the altar. 

Of the early fifteenth century is the 
lacis, a coarse net embroidered in 
darning stitch. A number of pieces of 
Sicilian drawn work pointing toward 
the finer laces is of this period. The 
reticella of needle lace and linen 
Squares and the weaving of designs 
appears in the sixteenth century. 
There are handsome medallions, Point 
de Milan from a pattern for punto in 
aria, and interesting developments in 
the Sicilian drawn work, one of which 
shows a crowned eagle and the hippo- 
graf (a fabled monster) in the de- 
sign, another the royal couplé holding 
hands, a stag, and squirrels; and a 
third the ideas regarding peacocks, 
rampant lions, flowers, carnations and 
dolphins. The fleur de lis motif is 
used in the Sicilian work, which has 
fascinating qualities of its own in con- 
trast to the finer pillow lace. The 
group of laces from the peasants of 


.Abruzzi include drawn work set to- 


gether by coarse torchons. 

The antiquarian appreciates the 
efflorescence of an art, as illustrated 
by the flowering of the fine art of lace 
making, its luxuriant period and its 
decline. In fact the career of these 
fine laces was parallel with the career 
of the fine art of engraving, the line 
engraving of Raphel’s and Diirer’s 
times, which became exquisite under 
the etcher’s needles at the age of 
Rembrandt and departed with the in- 
vention of the machine—the camera— 
just as fine pillow lace barely sur«. 
vives since the coming of the lace- 
making-machine of the factory. 

The seventeenth century was emi- 


XVII Century | 
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498 Boylston Street, Boston | 


they present the 


making from the _ earliest 


thread edging until the glorious ev0- | «petroyshica” 
lution of bobbin and pillow lace, Of! Opera House, 


entire history of lace of hoth, his equal understanding is 
simple | evidenced bv such of his settings as 


at the Metropolitan 
“Prince Igor” for Pav- 


drawn work, and weavings jn the lova’s Ballet. “Youth” and “The Poppy 


‘rose point merely means raised work. | V@Tiations of designs, all of which goq” _ qramatic 
‘are now recorded in histories of lace; “Tannhauser,” “Lohengrin,” “Hansel 


productions — or 


making in Venice and at those centers | and Gretel.” etc.. at the Capitol The- 


that fell beneath the influence of her. ater. 


adventures in this art. L. M. McC. 


Provincetown Art Association is now | 


open at the association's gallery 
Provincetown, Mass., and will continue 
until Sept. 4. 


‘in: 


| Many: of the large motion-pic- 
‘ture theaters in’ New York provide 


: der by orchestras su-} 
The eighth, annual exhibition of the : music of high order by 8 su 


'perior in numbers and quality, and 
‘Mr. Wenger has made a specialty of 
interpretive settings for such music as 
“Peer Gynt” suite, Saint- 


' 
; 


i Grie~'s 


~. \John Wenger, Russian Fantast = 
ao of Stage and Decorative Screen 


Saéns’ “Danse Macabre,” Tschaikow- 
sky's Fourth Symphony and. Nut- 
Mr. Wenger holds a brief for sim- 
plicity in the theater, getting his 
fects with few materials and in 
too realistic manner, since the ge 
designer's task is to supplement 
the necessary atmosphere the 
tist’s creation of character. The sp 
of a play must be brought out in ever 
way, that the audience may be 
receptive fo its meaning. create 
the illusion necessary. to “The Poppy 
God,” Mr. Wenger framed his scenes 
with an inner proscenium arch of Chi- 
nese design, double curtains of chif- 
fon, to be raised and parted simulta- 
neously, painted cloth backgrounds 
with conventional designs-and sym- 
bols. These effects help to create the 
mood of make-believe, for what else, 
asked Mr. Wenger, is the theater? 

When the translation of the first 
sketch into three dimensions begins 
the designer is confronted, with a hun-' 
dred and one technical problems which 
can be solved only through knowledge 
of back-stage conditions at first hand. 

Color is one of the most appealing 
qualities of Mr. Wenger's art. Blue, 
in varying tones but most often of a 
rich, ultramarine shade, occurs in bis 
work with great frequency, as back- 
ground for his flights of color fancies. 
Tha possibilities in the theater of 
splendor in light effects Mr. Wenger 
uses most dramatically. The perma- 
nent settings at the Capitol and Strand 
theaters in New York are enhan by 
exquisite lighting, and his successful 
achievements in this line are to be 
found in many important centers of 
the United States and Canada. 

From the complications of stage 
scenery Mr. Wenger turns to simpler 
forms of decorations as a relaxation. 
The many-fold screen, which has en- 
joyed a recent vogue among decora- 
tors and artists, serves his talents ad- 
mirably. He has not been content to 
dwell within its rectangular spaces 
and-so has curved it at the top and 
curved it at its base, with fine effect. - 
He has always found the corners of 
the conventional square form of pic- 
tures difficult to fill, he confessed; 
many others have found the same diffi- 
culty but have not had quite the cour- 
age of Mr. Wenger in cutting the cor- 
ners. He contemplates treating single 
panels for wall decoration in the same 
way. bs 

These screens have been seen and 
admired at many exhibitions and are 
stimulating decorations. Like many 
another. artist, Mr, Wenger is to apply 
his art to the motion pictures and 
looks forward to the unlimited oppor- 
tunities which this field offers. His 
work in the theater is of the Russian 
school but has remained distinét and 
individual; his work for the coming 
season as well as for many others will 
be watched with interest. Pure 
decorative talent in all walks of life is 
coming into its own, and any mani- 
festation of such a caliber as Mr. Wen- 


, . 


ger’s is one more cause for gratitude. 
R. F. 
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been unappreciated 
lifetime. 


lous sums. 


$38,000, and a 
$25,000, at auction. 


canvases away. 


at auction this year. 


' 


Nearly every great artist has 


His paintings, which 
were practically unsalable when 
he lived, have since sold for fabu- 


Blakelock and Inness 


Both Inness and Blakelock,two 
of our greatest American artists, 
had extreme difficulty in selling 
their canvases for two or three 
hundred dollars apiece during 
their lifetime. In fact, Blakelock 
and his family were in absolute 
want most of the time. 
cently an Inness canvas brought 


Corot and Cezanne 


Corot, world-famous landscape 
painter, was supported by ‘his 
parents until he was fifty, and 
‘Cezanne, the great French mod- 
ernist, could scarcely: give his 
Today, an im- 
portant Corot finds a ready mar- 
ket at $50,000 to $100,000 


Cezanne canvas brou 


Buy Paintings 
By Living Artists - 


These artists’ paintings. were 
as great when they were painted 


during his 


as they are 


future of 


Yet re- 


Blakelock 


A and a 
ght $29,000 


“The Galleries.” 


didn’t buy them. 


The Galleries 


The Carson Pirie Scott & 
Company Galleries believe in the 


artists and they offer. advice 
based on knowledge 
rience in the selection of contem- 
porary American Art. 


This confidence in.’ buying 
present-day art is strengthened 
by the fact that there are very 
few first class examples of the 
older men to be obtained today, 
but these Galleries are in a posi- 
tion to offer a large selection o 
the best works of the living men. 
And they believe that in special- 
izing in the works of the living 
American artists they are render- 
ing a real service to their patrons. 
and building a solid foundation 


for the future. ™ ey as 


today, but the public 


the! best present-day 


d expe- 
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Happy the Pilgrim to Sorrento 


T was the novelist Marion Craw- 
ford who first drew popular at- 
tention to Sant’ Agnello, where he 


lived while writing his romances of. 


that picturesque Italian society which 
bas now practically passed away. But 
Sant’ Agnello had had history before 
the arrival of the author of “Cor- 
leone,” and the tradition persists that 
Saint Peter preached there. 

In 1798 a picturesque convent with 
its fine well of the year 1000 was 
converted into a hotel, the -Cocumella, 
which for exactly a century has been 
in the hands of its present proprietors, 
the family of Gargiulo. Readers of 
Henderson's book, “The Lighted Lamp,” 
published at Boston in 1908, or of Mrs. 
Hugh Fraser’s “Further Reminis- 
cences of a Diplomatist’s Wife,’ will 
remember the allusions to this de- 
lightful resting-place, with its gar- 
den of roses. eranges and lemons lead- 
ing down to the <edse of the cliff, 
where the view stretches across the 
blue waters to Vesuvius, now gently 
smoking on the right, and to Cape 
Miseno, and the islands of flat Procida 
and lofty Ischia on the far left. 

> > > 


Nearer in is the Cape of Sorrento, 
where the friend of the poet Statius, 
Pollius Felix, had his villa, commem- 
morated in the third book of the “Sil- 
ve.” We can still see the remains of 
the walls with which Pollius “shut in 
the waters on the edge of the curved 
shore,” and the name of the Roman 
owner is perpetuated in the corrupt 
form of Puolo. We must admire his 
choice of a site, for the cape has a 
fine outlook. 

For any who seek to do nothing in 
the most delightful surroundings the 
earden of the Cocumella is an ideal 
place. Here are no sights, for the 
house of Tasso at Sorrento has long 
ago fallen into the sea, which along 
this coast has gradually encroached 
on the beach and undermined the base 


‘this soft climate holds the traveler 


like a_ siren; 
‘Marion Crawford could have done so 


}never to change and are mostly re- 


of the cliffs, so that one can no longer | 


Walk along the foreshore from Sant’ 
Agnello to Sorrento as our host used 
to do when a boy. The air, laden with 
the scent of oranges and lemons, and 
the sea-breeze invite you to contempla- 
tion, and there is much to contemplate. 
Once a day we descend the long flight 
of one hundred and thirty-eight steps 
down to the beach—for at the Cocu- 
mella the sea has still left a strand. 
° 


'Gray 


which this district is famous and 
which were utilized by Harriet Beech- 
er Stowe for her story of Savonarola’s 
time, “Agnes of Sorrento.” Then there 
are expeditions farther afield, to Pos- 
itano and Amalfi by road, or to Capri, 
which lies concealed behind the cape, 
by the steamers, now running twice a 
day. No wonder that off this en- 
chanted Sorrentine peninsula, of 
which Fasulo has told the story, the 
ancients placed the islands of the 
Sirens, identified with Li Galli, which 
one sees on the way to Positano. For 
that 


it is wonderful 


much work in so reposeful] a spot. 
> > > 


a patriarchal air 
The servants seem 


There is, too, 
about the place. 


lated to each other. The boatman has ' 
been forty-seven years there; the old | 
porter, Vincenzo, is mentioned in| 
books almost half a century ago, and® 
the offspring of .»both follow in their’ 
footsteps. Occasionally one of the. 
younger generation goes to America, | 
but returns infallibly to his birth- | 
place. | 
“Surriento,” as the natives call it, | 
is known as “La Gentile,” and the | 
kindly manners of its inhabitants may | 
be traced to the combined influences | 
of their climate and their Greek ori- | 
gin, for all this coast was colonized by | 
Greeks, and Greek legends cling to | 
these shores. Many Greek words are! 
imbedded in the local dialect, which | 
is incomprehensible to those who know. 
ordinary Italian. Wel] may Ovid have. 
sung of the vine-clad hills of Sorren- | 
to; and well may we, with Tasso, deem 
the pilgrim happy whose way has led 
to this kindly and lovely spot. 


Pastel 


Written for The Christian Science Monitor | 


I will sing you a song of the things | 
that have been: 

‘Skies, a March wind, 

melting snow, 


and swift | 


Rivulets racing in zigzag array 
Down 


to the brooks, where brown | 


alders hang low. 


| 
t 


This is a song of the days that are, 


here: 


Sunshine and white clouds, green val- 


leys and flowers, | 


soldiers, thay have cali at ial in 
neatness and deportment from the reg- 
imental discipline. The epigram in 
verse is not necessarily superior to 
the epigram in prose, but other things 
being equal, it seems to stamp itself 
deeper and more delightfully on the} 
memory; and lines such as 


“Willing to wound, and yet afraid 
to strike,” 


and 


“Mistress of herself, eee China 
fall,” 


remain clear as gold pendants in the 
mind when the wittiest sayings of La 
Rochefoucauld and Dr. Johnson havé 
become a little blurred. 

Even if we despised rhyme and me- 
tre as Tolstoy did, and held that noth- 
ing has been said in verse that could 
not be better said in prose, we should 
still have to admit that many things 
are said more permanently in verse. 


7 Conder 


Says Parson to Farmer Jack in the 


- jane: - 
“Hullo, then, Farmer, | ‘to ’ work 


again? ... 


‘You’ a done your share, and you've | 


worked full measure; 

Why don’t you leave off and take your 
pleasure? 

Other folk do.it, Why shouldn't you?” 


San Passen,” sayd -Farmer, “and so 

do. : ‘ 

My pleasure be this to work and make. 

Tid’n’ .all for my wive and datter’s 
sake. 

If they gets s0 much pleasure to ‘take 
-and spend it 

As ’tis to-me to make and tend it, 


They'm pleased and I'm pleased, and 


w'm all content. 
“Good-day to ‘ee, Passen,” 
And off he went. 
—L. A. G. Strong, in The Chapbook. 


i 


ence to any obvious theory of society 
or the state. Thus the tregedy of 
Coriolanus, the special battle-ground 
of this question, is in fact a tragedy 
of personality, not of politics, and can- 
not be used as propaganda for or 
against the aristocracy. The mob or 
populece was for Shakespeare a kind 
of personality, which he represented 
sometimes as the clown of the drama, 
‘sometimes as a strange, brute, tragic 
force; in 80 ‘doing he was following 
accepted . social theory, the common 
tradition of both the chroniclers and 
the dramatists. It is clear that he 
neither liked nor honored: the pop- 
ulace; but he did not think of it as 
in any sense the corporate people of 
England.’ On the other hand, he had 
no more liking than his countrymen 
had for an arrogant or tyrannical aris- 
tocrat. His tyrant kings are presented 
with unrelenting sternness; his ideal 
king, Henry the Fifth, is portrayed as 


e 4 oe om + 
Saget tk 
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its proper conclusion, without reter-| 


} 
‘the sons of 


Written for The Christian Sclence Monitor 


ANKIND'S age-long struggle for | 
M3 freedom,—that is, for liberty to 

contfol one’s acts in pursuit of 
life and happiness, for freedom apart 
from oppressive authority,—undoubt- 
edly far antedates the beginnings of re- 
corded history. In its earliest phases, 
the struggle must have partaken mainly 
of the effort to secure physical liberty; 
in its later phases, as the thought of 
mankind has progressed, mental and 
spiritual freedom have been the. goal. 
The struggle has been both individual 
and collective: for while the indi- 
vidual has ever aimed to obtain for 
himself a larger sphere for his un- 
trammeled expression, mankind, as 
grouped in communities, states, and 
nations, have striven for larger liberty 
through collective action: and through 
these united efforts strides have been 
made which have greatly liberated the 
individual. 

The children of Israel, long under 
the yoke of oppression in Egypt, con- 
vinced that if they were to play their 
part as a race with a mission, it must 
be as a free people, determined upon 
a bold stroke for liberty; .and the Red 
Sea and the wilderness were the step- 
ping-stones to that marvelous experi- 
ence in Judea, out of which came the 
Founder of Christianity. From 4a 
sense of repression and 
which became intolerable, the English 
barons’ determination to demand their 
rights resulted in the great covenant 
of freedom, the Magna Charta. From 
the yearning for a larger national life, 
free and unrestrained, and the desire 
to found a nation where men. should 
have equal opportunity to seek happi- 
ness each in his own way, with due 
regard to the welfare and rights of his 
fellow-man, sprang that great docu- 
ment of human progress, the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

Each of these historic situations 
led a people far toward the goal of 
true freedom,—that larger liberty 
which we are assuret characterizes 
God. Each movement 
toward freedom, of which these are 


limitation states, 


declared, “If ye continue in my word, — 
then are ye my disciples indeed; and 
ye shall know the truth, and the truth © 
shall make you free.” Manifestly,. to 
him freedom was a spiritual condition, 
which is earned and w6n only by over- 
coming the claims of matter,—by gain- 
ing the understanding of true freedom 
as it inheres in the perfect man, God's 
expression, who knows no limitations 
or restrictions and never was in bond- 
age to any false beliefs or dominating 
authority. And this freedom was to 
be gained, be it noted, through know- 
ing the truth. This is the gréat lesson 
humanity learns from “Christian Sci- 
ence today. Asa result, the material 
bondage by which men have been held 
is broken asunder, and the true man 
appears in his rightful heritage as the 
child of God. Who can doubt that all 
the devious experiences by which mor- 
tals have progressed toward that true 
understanding have been necessary 
footsteps to assist in some degree t6 
lessen the bondage and limitation of 
materiality? Mrs. Eddy well says of 
man’s native freedom in Science and 
Health (p. 227): “Discerning the 
rights of man, we cannot fail to fore+ 
see the doom of all oppression. Slavery 
is not the legitimate state of man. 
God made man free;” and she further 
“Love and Truth make (| free, 
‘but evil and error ceed into captivity.” 
While it is quite true that spiritual 
freedom is gained but slowly, it will 
not be gained at all without setting 
one’s face toward the goal, and striv- 
ing persistently.to overcome whatever 


‘restrains and hinders right thinking. 


Gaining here a little and there a little 
will increase one’s power of demon- 
stration, and strengthen his purpose. 
Léoking to God for guidance and 
strength, every step taken in the right 


«| direction helps one to take the next; 


so that, refreshed and inspired from the 
experience, ome goes joyously forward, 
Each step of progress, however slight, 
becomes an earnest of the whole 
demonstration, until man comes into 
his full sense of freedom, when he 


Orchards and uplands, great barns of | 
awakes in God's likeness. Mrs. Eddy 


One is tempted to remain all day 
long with a book in the garden, save 
for a dip from the beach at the foot 
of the sheer cliffs. At sunset every- 
one comes down to the terrace to 
watch the spectacle of great Mt. Epo- 
meo on Ischia, once a volcano like 
Vesuvius, lighted up with gold. Ona 
fine day merry schools of dolphins 
sport in the blue waters, and large 
fish may he easily seen from the hbal- 
ustrade of the terrace, while a flock 
of rabbits occupies a narrow ledge of 
the cliff. On more bracing days. there 
are excursions to the ravines, for 
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sweet hay, 


A fringe of blue hills, and the calm of 


Slow hours. 


A song,—oh, a song of the days that 
shall be! 


Scarlet of maples, wild grapes, a far | 


haze; 

Beech mast, bronze pumpkins, 
sheep folded in; 
Long winter evenings 
hearth blaze. 

—Frances Crosby Hamlet. 


the | 


around the} 


Poetry a General 
Possession 


For convenience’ sake, 
us use the word “poetry” with differ- | 
ent meanings in different contexts. 
one context we mean by it verse that 


has taken the wings of inspiration, or | 
even prose that dares the same levels. | | 


In another, we mean simply literature | 
in verse or in rhythms akin to those | 
of verse. Whichever may be the sense 
in which we use the word, there is a: 


In| 


j 


| Great story-tellers, like great wits, 
‘have turned to verse, consciously or 
| unconsciously, in search of this per- 
manence. In the result, Homer shows 
‘us the adventures of men from a 


| higher tower than we are permitted 


‘to climb in even the most beautiful 


| of prose tales such as those of the 


‘Irish heroes. Here the muse of utility 


‘and the muse of inspiration do not 


|merely march side by side: 
| no longer two but one. —Robert Lynd, 


.. most of/ in Preface to “An Anthology | of Mod- 


they are 


ern Verse.” 


— 


In ——— Court 


HERE is a certain corner 
London where one can be quiet 


et ; 


in the midst of a busy day. 


in 


‘is a spot where a round pond gives @ | 


sense of cool repose, and the trees 


good defense of poetry as, not the pos- ibring glad dapples of sunlight to the 


session of a select few, but a part of | 


the general human inheritance. Poetry and green, and the soil beneath the 


horse-chestnuts 


is natural to man; it is not a mere 
cult of abnormal or intellectual per- 
sons. 


scullery uses to which verse is put by 
schoolboys and grown men. Boys and 
men take to verse for use as well as 
beauty. We can remember the num- 
ber of days in each month better be- 
cause of the rhyme that begins “Thirty 
days hath September.” 

Milton, in his attack on rhyme, de- 
nounced the “jingling sound of like 
endings,” as though they were but a 
child’s toys that a mature world should 
lay aside. But the truth is that rhyme 
makes even a fact doubly a fact be- 
cause it makes it memorable. Memo- 
rableness; after aH, is one of the emi- 
nent qualities in literature. We judge 


the greatness of an author largely by | 


his genius for writing memorable pas- 
sages. He must do more, but he must 
incidentally pass this test. The appea] 
to the memory seems to be part of the 
appeal to the imagination. The mem- 


ory desires patterns, whether of metre. 


or rhyme or alliteration, and the pat- | 


tern in its turn excites the imagina- | 
tion to make new and unexpected uses | 


of it. Poetry has a double birth: it 
has a utilitarian father and an esthetic 
mother. The man who first said, 
“Birds of a feather flock together, 
was probably a teacher anxious to. 
leave a lesson that would repeat itself 
in the mind, but he also seéms to have 
been a little excited in his wisdom, 
and so gave us not only a pattern 
but an image. 

We see the same use of the pattern 
as a net for the image in the didactic 
poets. Hesiod is a didactic writer of 
verse, but, in the heat of his excite- 
ment, he is exalted into an imaginative 
poet. Lucretius sought to make his 
philosophy memorable by putting it 
into verse; as he did so, his verse rose 


into poetry that is more memorable, 


than his philosophy. I do not wish to 
suggest that this literally was the way 
in which the masterpieces of Hesiod 
and Lucretius shaped themselves. I 
wish only to”°emphasize the fact that 
each of them wrote with the aid of two 
muses—a muse of utility and a muse 
of inspiration. Horace of the critical 
verse and Pope of the critical and 
moral verse also did so, though in dif- 
feent degrees. Wit- and wisdom, no 
less than desire, seem to turn natu- 
rally to the poetic pattern. 

Pope has often been derided as a 
prosaic writer, but, if he had writtten 
in prose, he would not be one of the 
most frequently quoted of English au- 
thors. It was a muse, a muse that 
sharpened his arrows. His epigrams 
may be as monotonous as soldiers:in 


a battalion on ‘the march; but like the 


We see the beginnings of it, not | 
only in the child's love of repetition. - 
and rhythms and jingles, but in the | ©°r@®?: you may et 5 oe = 


»| against you, and 
| aperture the figure of an august per- 


flagged paving. The ferns are strong 


is a mass of pink 


color where the petals fall. 
Just at first, when you reach this 


appointment in the tiny trickle of 
water ‘rising from the middle of the 
pond and proudly calling itself a 
fountain. It is really little better than 
the leak in a garden hose when the 
water has been turned low -but the 
little fountain has its own part to 
play, for it would never do to have a 
mighty shower so near to the spar- 
rows’ tiny bath—such a perfect little 
bath! If you sit on one of the low 
stone pillare close by, you will see the 
brown, feathery folk coming from no 
one knows where, and hopping in a 
possessive way round the edge of their 
own zinc watering-place, so beauti- 
fully adapted to their requirements. 
Here they drink or bathe as they 
desire, in happy ease, and preen 
themselves on the branches of their 
own little tree which stands close by 
‘for the purpose. 

But every now and then, just to 
tease you, the entrance to the quiet 
corner is barred. You will find the 
“No Thoroughfare” .door, with its 


(formidable iron ring, partly closed 


in the remaining 
‘son in a top hat and gold braid, who 
is altogether devoid of pity. It is 
then that you long with a desperation 
not to be borne for your stone eéat. 
It is then that you think bitterly even 
of the brown sparrows, who come and 
go as they will, and who may, at that 
very moment, be fluttering their wings 
in the water, or hiding amongst the 
green leaves. You turn away and 
gaze dejectedly at the collar and tie 
shops that throng the Strand. 

But the sparrows have grievances of 
their own. There are some heavy, 
fat, much be-fed pigeons living in the 
quiet Court, and there is something 
strangely aggressive about pigeons. 
Every few minutes, just when the 
sparrows are lifting their heads to 
let the cool drops of water trickle 
down their little throats, along comes 
a pigeon and deposits himself in the 
bath. There‘is absolutely: no need 
for him to sit in the very middle of 
the watef, with his feathers fluffed 
out all round him so as to take up the 
entire room, but he does. And you 
can fancy that the sparrows, as they 
watch him anxiously from their own 
little tree, have the same longing in 
their hearts that you had when you 
were faced with the “No Thorough- 
fare” door. 

One wonders to what higher author- 
ity the pigéons bow.: 


Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 


The Shower, From the Woodcut by Felix Vallotton 


T 


_job. And that is what makes this lit- 


HERE is great pleasure to be de- 
rived from any work done by a 
man who obviously enjoys his 


tle woodcut by Felix Vallotton such 
fun to look at. The artist had a glori- 
ous time arranging those little black 
masses in his composition, relating 
each to each, and then filling every lit: 
tle figure with life and animation and 
movement. Trace for yourself the in- 
tricate rhythms of line and mass that 
are the cause of your most intense 
pleasure—whether you know it at first 
glance or not. Begin, for instance, 
with the man in the white shirt at the 
upper left of the picture. A long 
splash of rain connects his black legs 
with the dark big coat of the 
bonne who is hurrying along after 
her little charge. A man who is 
fairly flying down the street cuts off 
a corner of her coat and so carries the 
black mass on down to the fat gentle- 
man whose waistcoat in turn touches 
the edge of another man’s coat and so 
relates both of them to the two heavy 
black figures who stabilize the lower 
right-hand corner of the picture. There 
are any number of other rhythms of 
line and mass and still subtiler 
rhythms of movement. 

It is not, however, a8 easy as it 
looks for an artist to get this harmony 
of effect out of many moving figures 
and though Vallotton certainly en- 
joyed his work he took it very seri- 
ously. He belonged to the little group 
of earnest young men who gathered 
about Gaugain at Pont Avon, full of 
ideals and ideas. Most of them 
wanted to do mural painting and many 
were the ambitious schemes sketched 
out, but when Gaugain left for the 
South Seas the group broke up into its 
component parts and the artists went 
their separate ways which turned out 
to. be less splendid than they had 
dreamed. The fine decorative schemes 
were mostly abandoned except by the 
master, whose work lives still today 
among the glories of modern art—and 
by Vallotton who, in the humbler me- 
dium of the woodcut continued the 
decorative work in his own fashion. 

He has very much the mentality of 
the wee ot as his pictures show—a 
perennialinterest in people, their ap- 
pearance, their reactions to a given 
situation, ‘their humorous or pathetic 
or gross characteristics. 
treatment of human nature he never 
fails to be the artist first of all, the 
artist who interprets human living for 
us by the visual means of mass and 
line and arrangement. It takes a keen 
observer and a sympathetic nature for 
such work. One must be forever on 
the alert to.catch the gesture, the ex- 
pression, the slight movement which 
betrays the inner feeling. And one 
must be a true artist to so select and 
arrange those visual images that they 
convey to an observer the impression 
made upon the artist of the richness 
and variety of the human scene. 


Shakespeare’s View 
of Society 


The problem of Shakespeare’s view 
of society is perhaps more warmly de- 
bated than, any other aspect of his 
thought. He is held to be positively 
aristocratic,. and as positively re- 
publican; and the very same pas- 
sages or plays are brought in evidence 
on either side. The main reason for 
this is clear. His interests were in- 
dividualized,. as. thdse of a poet: or 


dramatist normally are, and he fol- 
lowed out the particylar human prob- 
lem on which he might bé working to 


But in his | 


| mingling 
his soldiers, calling them “brothers, | world in its textbook, 
and laying | ‘Health with Key to the Scriptures,” 


before them the liberal doctrine that | 'that the method was shown directly : 
“every subject's duty is the king's, but | ‘and definitely, 


New York 


— 
in friendly 


friends, and countrymen,” 


every sbject’s soul is his own.” All| 
this, to be sure, is absolutely repre- 
sentative; it was the English ideal; 
a sound historian of the drama puts 
it, “almost every English king was 
expected to display on occasion a wil- 
lingness to hobnob with the first 
comer.” We can therefore say no more 


than that Shakespeare had no reason, 


to dissent from the tradition. 
Another famous passage, much used 

in the study of his political: thinking, 

occurs in the same play, Henry the 


Fifth, in the dialogue between Exeter’ 


and the Archbishop of Canterbvry on 
the nature of government. 


“For government, though high and 
low and lower, 

Put into parts, doth keep in one 
consent, 
Congreeing 

close, 
Like music. 
Therefore doth heaven divide 
The state of man in divers functions, 
Setting endeavor in continual motion, 
To which is fixed, as an aim or butt, 
Obedjence. " 


in a full and natural 


And in the lines that follow there is 
the familiar simile of the ordered 
functions of a hive of honey-bees. Be- 
side this discussion should be set the 
equally famous speech of Ulysses, in 
Troilus and Cressida, on “degree,” 
where the word is lifted, for the mo- 
ment, from its natural meaning of 
rank or distinction in office, to some- 
thing like the fundamental notion of 
a political order or cosmos,—much as 
Wordsworth, in celebrating the no- 
bility of duty, represents it as keep- 
ing “the stars from wrong.” 


“The heavens themselves, the planets, 

Observe degree, priority, and place, 

Insisture, course, proportion, season, 
form, 

Office and custom, 
order; 

Take but degree away, untune that 
string, 

And hark, what discord follows! each 
thing meets 

In mere oppugnancy.” 


in all line or 


. All this matter was familiar 
Renaissance doctrine, going back ulti- 
mately to Homer and Plato, with a 
line of descent through St. Augustine, 
Boéthius, and perhaps Montaigne;. in 
Shakespeare’s elaboration the form ia 
closely parallel, whether by. coinci- 
dence or direct relationship, with 
Hooker’s defence of the polity of 
England in his great contemporary 
treatise. Finally, we may recall] the 
scene in The Tempest where the gar- 
rulous Gonzalo proposes to establish a 
happy commonwealth with neither 
magistrate, property, nor work. “No 
sovereignty’——he says. “Yet he would 
be king on ‘t,” innocently comments 
Sebastian. The description of the im- 
possible commonwealth Shakespeare 
took from Montaigne, but the , fine 
irony. seems to be his own; whether it 
had any pat application at the time of 
the drama’s performance one cannot 
say. 

The upshot of all such passages is 
that. Shakespeare represented ac- 
curately the normal political Pegs 
of his. generation.—Ray Mac- 
donald Alden,” in ene ‘Boge 
Literature.” : 


| 


| 


as/ing circumstances. 


but striking-examples, has given new 
impulse to the desire on the part of 
the individual for self-expression, by 
giving him a larger and truer sense of 
liberty. But it was not until Mrs. 


converse with | Eddy gave Christian Science to the 


“Science and 


whereby could be 
'gained the true freedom; that is 
liberation from constricting and limit- 
Speaking of the 
Declaration of Independence, Mrs. 
Eddy says in Science and Health (p. 
106): “Like our nation, 
Science has its Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. God has endowed man with 
inalienable rights, among which are 
self-government, reason, and _ con- 
science. Manis properly self-governed 
only when he is guided rightly and 
governed by his Maker, divine Truth 
and Love.” 
independence is set forth so clearly 
that no one should mistake it. Man 
governed by God is properly governed, 
and thus experiences the only true 
sense of freedom. 

Christ Jesus, realizing as none 
before him that mankind were in 
bondage to false beliefs, emphatically 


Yone Noguchi’s 
Hokkus 


Yone felt the mood of Japanese poe- 
try, and expressed it to a certain 
degree through the Western medium. 
Should Western. readers discover that 
strange silence in his poetry, his mis- 
sion will be fulfilled. Whether they 
do or not, time alone will tell. The 
so-called Oriental influence in Western 
literature today, I am afraid, is taking 
the form it has assumed in the other 
arts, which, to a great extent, have 
edopted the carcass of Japanese pic- 
tures and missed the essence. , In this 
respect Yone’s “Japanese Hokkus,” 
published in 1920, is misleading. For 
example: 

Speak not again, Voice; 
The silence washes off sins. 
Come not again, Light. 

This is written in a hokku form, 
seventeen syllables in three lines. But 
the form does not make a hokku. 
Some of the best hokkus are written 
without this .form. . The hokku 
is not condensed milk; condensed 


‘milk -never becomes cream. Most of 


Yone’s hokkus sound almost like those 
of Amy Lowell, which ‘miss the essen- 
tial quality of the type. Miss Lowell 
is. of course, ignorant of Japanese, but 
Yone has no such excuse. 

‘The free verse of today has moved 
far away from the example which 
Yone set during the nineties; but it 
owes something to him; it acknowl- 
edges frankly enough the Oriental 
influence —Jun Fujita, in “Poetry.” 


} 


Mountain Climbing as a Sport! 


Climbing satisfies many needs; the 
love of the beautiful in nature: the 
desire to exert oneself physically, 
which with strong man is passionate 


craving that must find satisfaction | 


somehow or other; the-joy of conquest 
without: any woe to the conquered; 
the prospect of continual increase in 
one’s skill. . 

The mountaineer does not reap any 
golden harvest by his exertions—even 
if he writes a book on his subject. He 
does not exhibit his skill to applaud- 
ing thousands; and his vanity is rarely 
tickled by the ‘praise of many. He 
must’ be content with. the sport itself 
ofjand what it offers him directly. 

Owen Glyane Jones. 


Christian: 


In these words the true. 


valiantly raised the guidon of free- 
dom, and stood by it under all cir- 
cumstances. Hear her words again 
(p. 227): “Christian Science raises 
the standard of liberty and cries: 
‘Follow me! Escape from the bond- 
age of sickness, sin, and death!’ Jesus 
'marked out the way. Citizens of the 


|world, accept the ‘glorious liberty of 
the children of God,’ and be free! 


| This is your divine right.” 
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EDITORIALS 


Wat is going to be the attitude of Japan's new 
ministry toward the nation’s Korean problem? It is 
already clear that the Kato 


ages a 


Chosen 
and 


the public point of view in the 
island empire than ever were 
the governments of Hara or 
Terauchi or Yamamoto. The 
prompt military reductions have 
demonstrated that, and the ex- 
pectation of an early evacuation 
of Siberia is not, only general, 
but is also based on statements 
all but formally official. Now the Siberian and Korean 
policies of the ministries immediately preceding the pres~ 
ent have been about equally unpopular with an ever- 
growing opposition; Ichiro Kivose’s recent attack upon 
them.in the Diet was one voice crying out where many 
applauded. How about Chosen, then?—that ‘Land of 
the Morning Calm” which has not been allowed to live 
up to the poetic peace of the phrase for some half cen- 
tury because of Chinese interference and Russian, in- 
trigue and, lastly, Japanese absorption. 

It is not, of course, a question of withdrawal; Japan's 
national safety has been called “threatened by this dagger 
pointed at her heart,’ and there is enough fruth in the 
metaphor for one to feel positive that Tokyo will not con- 
sider abandoning her direction at Seoul. In which same 
connection it may well be written that the peninsula was 
not, as sometimes has been affirmed, an enlightened land, 
fully able to care for itself had not Japan stepped in. 
If there had been no Japan, Korea today would hate 
been either Chinese or (more probably) Russian. In an 
ideal sense, as Lincoln said, no nation is good enough 
to govern another, but unfortunately it is also true that 
many nations have not been wise enough to govern 
themselves, and Chosen was of these. 

It is not a question of possible evacuation, it is one 

f real and far-reaching reform of the governing state's 
methods. Proof that there is here much to’ be desired 
in manv ways comes, with scant room for argument, 
in the fact that the island press is forbidden to treat 
practically all Korean subjects; of thirty-eight topics now 
taboo to Japanese journalism seventeen are Korean. And 
Nippon has nothing to conceal of material sort. On that 
ground there can be no misrepresentation. In the dozen 
years since annexation was proclaimed by Prince Ito, 
Tokyo's account of her stewardship across the Straits 
shows an annual expenditure in excess of receipts of 
some $15,000,000, the construction of the only modern 
railway in the land, of 20,000 miles of telegraph and 
telephone wires, and of other thousands of miles of high- 
ways. Schools and hospitals have been established, sani- 
tation introduced, waste lands reclaimed, experimental 
agricultural stations set going, farms modernized, crops 
increased—and all else that usually goes with such a 
Story. | 
The country has been Japanized, however, as inten- 
sively as the farms. Anything looking toward a nation- 
alistic ‘““Koreanism’” has been put down stronghandedly, 
The native tongue has been denied in the schools, with 
exactly the same results as were seen in Alsace and 
Schleswig and South Africa. Native papers have been sup- 
pressed, their place being taken by subsidized news( ?) 
fron Tokyo. Religion has been interfered with. 
The best lands have been acquired for Japanese colonists 
by calling in the local specie and then seizing the farms 
for over-due taxes. Worst of all has been a very Prus- 
sian policing of the country, with such concomitant ter- 
rors of court procedure that the Rev. R. B. Mackay, of 
Toronto, secretary of the Board of Foreign Missions in 
the Canadian Presbyterian Church, compares the system 
to Turkish behavior in Armenia. Henry Chung, of the 


N ippon. 


Korean Commission, recently touring England nd the’ 


United States, puts it: “Ever since Japan went into my 
country she has ybeen practicing Turkish cruelty with 
German efficiency and Japanese cunning.” 

Dr. A. J. Brown, in his lately-issued “Remaking of 
the Far East,” qualifies this testimony. He realizes that 
there is much that should be bettered, but also is he ap- 
preciative of factor$ in the situation less often’ empha- 
sized. He sees’ Japan struggling with her burden 
“against heavy odds, with limited financial resources, 
and handicapped by the dislike and opposition, not of 
the Koreans only, but of most of the foreigners in the 
Orient.’’ He observes: “While we should as frankly dis- 
cuss their methods as we would those of our own country 
in like circumstances, we should avoid the error of as- 
suming that we can help the Koreans by unjust abuse of 
their rulers.” | 

Americans and British alike have reason to regard 
the work of Japan in Korea with considerable sympathy, 
for it is a task not dissimilar to those which the great 
Western states find on their hands in the Philippines and 
India. Her experiment in nation-making in the quon- 
dam “Hermit Kingdom” is, in its degree, as important 
as any now being carried on anywhere. And that is 
exactly why the hopes of a great part of the world will 
follow closely the moves which are to indicate what po- 
sition Kato and his governmental confréres are to take 
in the matter. : 


A QUESTION asked by Wade H. Ellis of Washington, 
a member of the committee of five appointed by the 
American Bar Association to study the question of ‘the 
increase in lawlessness and crime, why it is people feel 


such a disrespect for the law, involves an extremely im- | 


portant issue. Moreover, a remark made by Mr. Ellis 
in commenting on this subject merits consideration. He 
said that the man in the street must be made to feel that 
the law is a friend of the people, and not an enemy, and 
that the institutions of society are for the protection and 
happiness of the people. What a wonderful state of 
affairs would be unfolded if such a thought were gen- 
erally accepted. Mr. Ellis-is probably very nearly right 
when he says that it would do more to prevent crime 
than almost any other measure. _ 2 
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| Cabinet is far more at one with . 


OFFICIALDoM never had such a glorious. reign as it 


has in Europe today. France is happily aware, of the 


folly of maintaining huge armies 


of public servants who may have. | }} 


had their raison d'etre when they | 
were appointed, especially dur- 
ing the war years, and may in- 
deed still be able to plead indi- 
vidually that they are indispen- 
sable, but who nevertheless in | 


A Legacy - 
of the © 
War 


_ bulk‘ are far too numerous. No | : 


fewer than 50,000 of them are ~ == 
in line to be dismissed—at least 


that is what is to be understood, though critics fear that, 


they may merely be transferred from one budgetary 
schedule to another budgetary schedule. Be that as it 
may, it is already a good sign that the immense and 
growing ranks of the offitials have been observed by 
the not too vigilant public, and that: there are clamors 
for the depletion of these ranks. 


It is perhaps the most amazing phenomenon of all the’ 


phenomena of the post-war days that so many more or 
less ornamental, more or less useful functionaries—or, 
as the French call them expressively, “ronds-de-cuir’’— 
should have sprung inte being. The fact is that they 
were, In many cases, appointed at a moment when there 
were urgent duties to be done, when the State became the 


chief employer. Somehow there exists a notion that, once ' 


engaged by the State, always engaged. - 
An ordinary employer is free to rid himself of super- 
fluous workers when he has finished with their services. 
They go elsewhere. They are not stagnant, and no par- 
ticular hardship is done to them in most instances. But 


it seems to be assumed that the State employee who 1s, 


wanted for the most temporary job is entitled to his situ- 
ation for, the rest of his days. The work may go, but the 
worker remains. Moreover; the very existence of such 


staffs creates duties, and there is always a show of some- 


thing being: done. 

At the same moment, that France had decided to take 
the bold step of asking thousands of her officials to look 
out for posts of higher social utility, the British Parlia- 
ment was discussing the amazing development of the 
Prime Minister’s secretariat, which numbers over 100 
and costs £30,000 per annum. Certainly Mr. Lloyd 
George put up an excellent defense for his assistants. 
They may indeed all be needed. But the system which 


. they have themselves instituted makes them necessary. 


There was a time only a few years ago when they were 
not needed. Invariably it is difficult to say in the case 
of any one of a number of officials that he does not earn 
his salary. He probably does. All that one knows is 
that no one was earning it not long ago, and that things 
went on as well, or better. 


Austria of course has an excess of officials, but she 


is to be pitied. She was suddenly cut down to the small- - 


est dimensions, and the administrative staff at Vienna 
could not be dismissed without genuine injustice. But it 
is still a fact that all governments are now inclined to 
overstaff their offices. Where there were ten men there 
are a hundred, and where there were a hundred there are 
a thousand. | 

France is probably the first European country to see 
clearly the danger of being dominated by the official who 
has become a power in the land. He is a privileged per- 
son; he is not productive, and therefore lives at the 
expense of the general community. That is very well, 
provided he does not become legion, for the cduntry has 
to be governed. The trouble is that he has grown to alto- 
gether disproportionate dimensions, and is therefore a 
dangerous parasite. : 

The French Government has courageously approached 
the problem and 1s at least making an attempt to shake 
off a few thousand officials who are not necessary but 
who have fixed themselves firmly in their armchairs. 


Histortans do not always find it easy to draw a 
logical and obvious lesson from the result of a political 
. campaign. The intrepid fore- 
caster of the — of a cam- 
paign seldom hesifates, in ad- 
vance of the casting of the votes, 
to tell just what will be indi- 
cated by the action of the voters, 
but sometimes the. wisest are 
backward when called upon, 
after an election, to analyze the 
He Jj} political and economic trend in- 
—~ dicated. Thus before the North 
Dakota primaries of last week there was no dearth of 
freely expressed opinion as to the relative strength, for 
instance, of the opposing:candidates for the senatorial 
nomination. Chart makers and prognosticators were 
voluble in their exhaustive expositions of causes and 
probable effects. 

Now, with the results of the primaries known, so 
far as the relative strength and. popularity of the rival 
candidates are concerned, the inclination seems to be to 
see in the verdict of the voters of that State a pronounce- 
ment of more than local political significance. The action 
of the Republicans in nominating Lynn J. Frazier, a 
former Governor who some eight months ago was re- 
called by the action of his constituents, was not a political 
accident. Similarly the defeat of Senator Porter J. Mc- 
Cumber, who for almost a quarter of a century has 
served the people of his State in the United States Senate, 
was not accomplished by mere chance. His enforced 
retirement probably would not thus have been brought 
about under the former methods of selection, where final 
decision would have been left to the Legislature of ‘the 
State. The result, therefore, is directly attributable to 
the direct primary system and to the knowledge that the 
people are, thernselves responsible and accountable for; 
the acts of their representatives in the Senate. 


But the search for an actuating motive does not end 
there. It might be claimed for Senator McCumber that 
he has faithfully represented the interests ofthe people 
of North Dakota in all important legislation in which 
they have been interested. ‘There is no doubt whatever 
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The Verdict 
in North 
Dakota 


on 


vall 


bined to’ bring about his defeat? 


The conclusion is inescapable that the result is. not | 
indicative of political unrest so much as- itis of the | 
assertion, by the people of the United States themselves, 


of the right of. self-determination. This, theoretically, 
can hardly be regarded as a new departure in American 
politics, supposedly responsive at all times to the intt- 
mate influences of democratic institutions. But the fact 
is that the tendency in the United States, heretofore; has 
been away from, rather than toward, the full ¢xercise 
of an uninfluenced franchise. The people have yielded 
quite generally to the persuasions of their leaders, chosen 
or self-appointed, with the result that partisanship has 
displaced independence, and directed action has prevailed 


over direct action. Now, if the result in North Dakota . 


indicates anything more than a sporadic upheaval, it 
evidences a departure from partisan dictation and a turn- 
ing to a really independent nonpartisanship. It need not 
be claimed for Mr. Frazier that he represents, as a leader 
of the Nonpartisan League movement in his State, the’ 
unadulterated essence of pure nonpartisanship, though 
he may do so. His and the league’s policies have not 
always stood the test. But it appears to be the conclusion 
of the people of North Dakota that he does represent, 
more fully than Senator McCumber, the practical politi- 
cal theories which they quite genefally indorse. That 
seems to be the most reasonable explanation of the action 
taken at the primary election. Thus viewed, that action 
is not revolutionary or even indicative of -widespread 
political: discontent. Taken in connection with other 
recent decisive actions by the voters in other states, it 
does, however, emphasize the apparent determination of 
the people to reassert a virile individualism into their 
elections and political councils, The effort seems to be 
to make democracy an effective, rather than theoretical 
national force. | | 


_ AMERICAN public opinion is unquestionably favorable 
to the restriction of labor by children in industry to 


practically the rules laid down 
, (ES 


in the two ar je ea 
which, each in its turn, has ; 

' Child Labor 
Restraint 


failed to stand the constitutional 
test. Congressional enactment 
was not finally difficult, and met 
with slight dissent outside the 
minority of states which had not - at a Pause 
of their own will adopted simi- 
lar measures. The preponder-- \ _ _y 
ant sentiment is reflected in the 
prevalent state laws and in the unison of press support. 
But there is no agreement as to the next step toward 
making the wish of a people effective where it is now 
blocked. - There is pause in action for new debate. 
Secretary Hoover, speaking to a nationally represen- 
tative audience of social workers at Providence, R. I., 
clearly stated the present problem—entirely one as to 
the road to be taken to a goal the Nation has set for 
itself. The choice in ways is between suasion exerted 
upon the legislatures of states whose statutes are blank, 
and amendment of the Federal Constitution. 
bly stated none too strongly the indisposition to make the 
Constitution of the United States resemble a code. Labor 
features belong in state laws.. They fall within the 
bounds of the rights reserved to the states. Congress, 
having found that its strain upon the granted-rights of 
the Federal Government, in its one attempt to use regu- 
lation of commerce between the states and- in the other 
the use of the taxing power, was vain, has apparently 
no other resort that offers any attraction for the test. 


~ Constitutional amendment seems little likely to be- 


come a national habit. Recent achievements in that direc- 
tion appear very clearly to have been followed by a reluc- 
tance to. pursue further this method of accomplishing 
reform and advance. It may not be weariness; it is 
probably an assertion of that sense of balance which has 
somewhat historically held the people back from extremes 
either of statehood or nationality—a very saving sense. 
And there is the particular reason for not resorting to 
amendment in this instance that it would be the most 
pronounced invasion of the police power—almost sacredly 
and surely very safely an object of reservation to the 
states. The later Supreme Court decision discusses that 
issue too fully to need amplification, and too recently to 
need quotation. 

To bring the backward states to the average. line is 

the natural first line of attack. There is a haunting 
doubt as to the likelihood of their legislatures being per- 
suaded, at least with a satisfying swiftness. . Opinion 
in these minority states seefms to be rather thoroughly 
crystallized. Some calculation of advantage of staying 
out of the field of restriction seems to have replaced the 
indifference which had to be overcome by humane appeal 
in the states which were first won. Earnings poured 
into’ the farhily purse which, before factory days, was 
lean of funds, are too general and too.grateful to permit 
the voting members of the household to yield to any 
restraint upon the children’s work. Moreover, legisla- 
tors are not neglected by the corporate interests which 
play to their supposed advantage in a field unfenced on 
child labor bounds. . : 
. The challenge to the child-saving sense of the Nation 
is clear and loud. It-has its first obvious task to awaken 
and convert legislatures, fortunately few, and it is to be 
hoped not quite adamant. Secretary Hoover, and before 
him .-Mr. Root, along with the national Child» Labor 
Committee, will not have long to wait to discover that 
before resorting to amendment to the Federal Constitu- 
tion the other road of state legislation should: be the 
avenue of advance: It may be the longer way, it may 
seein to have stiffer grades, but it avoids the very con- 
siderable obstacle of a disinclination to use the Federal 
Constitution in new details of regulation. 
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_and they degenerate into show places. We all know the 


He proba- . 


often atucitat 


the artist’s— turns to the summer school. 


8, in the mountains, will — ‘ 
The 
Summer 


already, in full swing. They are 

ey run the ri School and 
social rather than working col- ASI 
onies, where the student finds Nature | 


sometimes criticized, and some- 
tumes- deserve. the. criticism. 
less time for study than for play. alee 
Or the tourist appropriates them 


a > + 


They run the risk of becoming 


fate of Barbizon. No longer are Newlyn and St. Ives | 
the.sole property of the peaceful painter and the native. 
When the summer colony grows famous, its serious days ~ 
are counted. And yet even in its second state it does 
great good by bringing artists and students from their 
fashionable studios and formal schools straight back te 
nature. 


The artist may think he can do without nature, but he 
cannot. Nature ‘may bé “usually wrong,” but to it the 
artist must turn for knowledge and inspiration. It was 
when, instead, the artist saw in nature nothing better than 
a-model to be éxactly copied that he gave it a bai name. 
Mr. Nevinson ‘has been saying lately that it was the 
revolt against photography that drove the younger gen- 
eration to cubism. This may be in a measure true, but 
it is equally true of every generation since photography 


was invented. For photography took over from the artist 


the business of making topographical records and memo- 
randa of fact. It left him free in the face of nature to 
seek simply beauty of color and atmosphere, line and 
form. But he could not throw off the shagkles easily, 
because half the time he was not an artist in the real sense 
of the word. | 

All the art movements of the second half pf the last. 


century were virtually revolts against photography. Its 
misleading influence on the artist was discovered long 


‘before the young cubist appeared. No art war was ever 


waged more fiercely than the one against “the painted 
photograph” that made the princely fortunes of Royal 
Academicians in the seventies and eighties. Nature had 
nothing to do with these elaborate anecdotes built up in 
the studio, models afd costumes grouped and arranged’ 
as if for the camera and copied with more fidelity than 
the camera could achieve. In France, Lecocq de Bois- 
baudran had seemed to anticipate the snares photography 
would throw in the way of art when he took his young 
students, who were afterwards to help in revolutionizing 
French art, out with him to study nature at first hand, 
teaching them the meaning of values and to cultivate their 
memory. . 5 : 

De Boisbaudran was a teacher in a thousand—a 
genius as a master. But nature must prove an aid and a 
stimulus tothe student who, in the summer school, can 
succeed in forgetting the gossip of the studios and the art 
fashions of .the moment. With nature’s: beauty he can 
“wash his eyes” so as not to see its mistakes. In its 
inexhaustible resources he will learn more than by flying 
to the extreme either of photography or cubism. . And he 
should come back at the end of the term with a vision as 
refreshed as his body is from sea bathing or mountain air, 


Editorial Notes | 


To DATE, Boston is John Singer Sargent’s only 
American anchorage, largely because its citizens choose 
to anchor him—and honor. him—with commissions to 
decorate their public buildings. His dogmatic. trea- 
tise on Christianity in the Boston Public. Library is 
known to all. The Boston. Museum of Fine Arts 
is also a repository of his achievements in mural decora- 
tion, in lighter vein and later manner. Now. that Mr. 
Sargent is again returned to his native land to execute 
a third great decorative commission, this time across the 
Charles in the Widener Memorial Library at Harvard 
University, it may not be,amiss to point out that Amer- 
ica’s greatest painter might well be lured further afield 
to. enrich less Athenian structures. Such an opportunity. 
should not be lacking; such an opportunity should not 
be missed. That future generations will make pilgrimage 
to Boston to study the Sargent decorations there is an. 
historic certainty. Another historic certainty is that 
splendid mural decorations are a splendid civic invest- 
ment, as certain Paduans and Pisans of other times must 
have realized. 


- 


One oF the reports which continue to be given out 
to the world of Austria’s “inevitable” fusion with the 
German Reich states that the ground has already been - 
prepared by a number of Austrian delegations, all of an 
artistic order. Truly these are gentle emissaries for a 
power that once dreamed Of. subduing the whole earth, 
or .at least vaunted the comprehensive devicé 
A. E. I. O. U. (Austriae est imperare orbi universo }, 
No doubt the dreams have vanished, and with them the 
bold device, though the last three vowels seem to linger 
in another sense. Still Austria has her art and het art 
envoys, and if they do not actually bring the world into 
subjection, in their own way, they will probably achieve , 
more in that direction than the enipty boastfulness of 
the mailed fist.’ . 


In THE unfoldment of every new industry it is found 


_that-women.are exerting a greater and greater influence. 


On first thought it would hardly have seemed that radio, 
however, would have been a line of work that would” 
have greatly appealed to women, but that it does was — 


. declared by Miss Elizabeth Bergner, an instructor at the 


Lane Technical High School, at the first. National Radio 


_ Exposition in Chicago. Miss Bergner said that the 


American woman has a wonderful field in this new _ 
industry, adding that she saw therein great possibili- ~ 
ties. Every day is showing more clearly that America 
was not acting blindly when the Nineteenth Amendment 
was added to the Constitution. 


